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Ma. ME THUEN. 


pleaſure I whe an op- 
1 gratitude I own 
Ning the grande 1 own 


9 nd nar, . bat lte 
r 

of theſe diſcourſes, the character of a 

honeſt, and accompliſhed Gentleman. But 
repreſentations give my reader an idea of 
| a perſon blameleſs only, or only laudable for 
fuch perfections as extend no further than to his 
own private ad and reputation. 

But when I wt pF 128 
who has had the happineſs of 232 
wars which mak» man see ociety, and 
ving had opportunities of exertin them in 
| 7 : 

The great part You had, as Britiſh ambaſſa- 
dor, in procuring and cultivating the advantage- 
ous commerce between the courts of England 
and Portugal, has purchaſed You the laſting 
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DEDICATION. 


eſteem of all who underſtand the intereſt of cither 
Thoſe perſonal excellencies which are over- 
rated by the ordinary world, and too much ne- 
glected by wiſe men, You have applied with the 
juſteſt ſkill and judg The moſt graceful 
addreſs in horſemanſhip, in the uſe of the ſword, 
and in dancing, has been employed by You as 
lower arts, and as they have occafionally ſerved 
to cover, or introduce the talents of a ſkilful 
miniſter. | 
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DEDICATION. 
there is not one of your friends has a greater 
ſenſe of your merit in general, and of the fa- 
vours You every day do us, than, 

SIR, 


RicHnARD STEELE. 
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Aſperitas agreſtis & inconcinna Hon. 

A clowniſh roughineſo, and unkindly cleſe, 

Unfricnely, ſtiff, and peeviſhly raoroſe. Caxxcs. 
s Mr. Spectator, = 


0 BEING of rhe number of thoſe that have lately re- 
tired from the center of buſineis and pleaſure, my 
'© uneaſineſs in the country where J am, ariſes rather 
from the ſociety than the ſolitude of ir. To be obliged 
© to receive and return vitits from and to a circle of 
| * neighbeurs, who through diverſity of age or inclina- 
tions can neither be entertaining or ſerviceable to us, is 
| © a vile lots of time, and a ſlavery from which a man 
* thouid deliver himiclf, if poſſible: For why muſt I loſe 
the remaining part of my life, becauſe they have thrown 
© away the former parts of theirs? It is to me an inſup- 
portable affliction, to be tormented with the narrations 
l af a fer of people, who are warm in their expreſſions of 
* the quick reliſh of that pleaſure which their dogs and 
* horſes have a me delicate taſte of. I do alſo in my 
© heart deteſt and ar that damnable dactrine and po- 
ſuion of the necetlity of a bumper, though to one's 
din toaſt; for though it is pretended that theſe deep 
pot tions are uſed only to inſpire gaiety, they certainly 
drovn thr che arfulneſs which would ſurvive a mode- 
" rate CrecLaten. If at cheſe meetings it were left to 
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THE SPECTATOR. 


every ſtranger either to fill his glaſs acccrding to his 


own inclination, or to make his retreat when he finds 
he has becn ſufficiently obedient to that of others, theſe 


entertainments would be governed with more gocd | 
ſenſe, and conſequently with more good-brecding, than 
at preſent they are. Indeed where any of the gueſts | 
are known to meaſure their fame or plcaſure by their 


glats, proper cxhortations might be uſed to the ſe to 


puſh their fortunes in this fort of reputation; but 
where it is unſeaſonably infiſted on to a modeſt ſtranger, 


this drench may be ſaid to be ſwallowed with the fame 


neceſſity, as if it had been tendered in the horn for that 
purpoſe, with this aggravating circumſtance, that it 
diſtreſſes the cntertainer's gueſt in the ſame degree as 


it relieves his horſes. | | 


To attend without impatience an account of five- | 


barred gates, e ditches, and precipices, and to 
ſurvey the orate ch detiring eyes, is to me extremely 
difficult, but ueely neceſſary, to be upon tolerabie 


terms with him; but then the occaſional burſting out 


into laughter, is of all other accompliſhments the moſt 


requilite. I confeſs at preſent I have not that ccm- | 


mand of theſe convulſions, as is neceſſary to be 


company; therefore 1 beg you would publiſh this let- 
ter, and let me be known all at once for a queer fel- | 


low, and avoided. It is monſtrous to me, that we 


who are given to reading and calm converſation ſheuld 


ever be viſited by thete roarers: but they think they 
themſelves, as nei,hbours, may come into cur rooms 


with the fame right, that they and their dogs hunt in | 


our grounds. 


+ Your inſtitution of clubs I have always admired, in 


which you conſtantly endeavoured the union of the me- 
taphorically de funct, that is, ſuch as are neither ſer- 
viceable to the buſy and enterpriſing part of mankind, 
nor entertaining to the retired and ſpeculative. There 


mould certainly therefore in each county be eſtabliſhed a 


club of the perſons v hoſe converſations I have deſcrib- 


ed, who for their own private, as alſo the public emo- 
- 


lument, 
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| E SPECTATOR, T 
ment, ſhould exclude, and be excluded all other ſo- 


„ + city. Their artire ſhould be the fame with their 
| © huntſmen's, and none ſhould be admitted into this 
4 | © green canverſation- piece, except he had broke his col- 
n | * lar-bone thrice. A broken rib or two might alſo admit 
„ aa a man without the leaſt oppoſition. The preſident muſt | 
ir * neceſſarily have broken his neck, and have been taken. 
o | ap dead once or twice: For the more manns this bro- 
\t | © therhood ſhall have met with, the eaſier will their con- 
— | © verfation flow and keep up; and when any one of theſe 
« | © vigorous invalids had finiſhed his narration of the col- 
+ © * lar-bone, this naturally would introduce the hiſtory of 
* * the ribs. Beſides, the different circumſtances of their 
„ | * falls and fractures would help to prolong and diverſify 
| © their relations. There ſhould b be another club of 


-. | * ſach men, who have not ſucceeded fo well in * | 
© | © themſelves, bur are however in the conſtant purſuit 

ly | © theſe accompliſhments. I would by no means be fuſ- 
ie | pected by what I have ſaid to traduce in general the 
ur | © body of fox-huaters; for whilſt I look upon a reaſon- 
\|& | © able creature full ſpeed after a pack of dogs, by way of 
1. | © pleafure, and not of buſineſs, I ſhall always wake ho- 
og | © nourable mention of it. | 
* © But the moſt irkſome converſation of all others I 
j. © have met with in the neighbourhood, has been among 
xe two or three of your travellers, who have overlooked 
1g men and manners, and have paſſed through France 
icy © and Italy with the ſame obſcriation that the carriers 
ms | * and ſtage-coachmen do through Great Britain; that is, 
in © ters tops and ſtages have been regulated according to 
| * the liquor they have met with in their paſſage. They 
wil * indeed remember the names of abundance of places, 
ie. | with the particular finerics of certain churches : Bur 
er. their diſtinguiſning mark is certain prettineſſes of 
nd, | erden languages, the meaning of which they could 
ere | bare better expreſſed in their own. The entertainment 
dal * of rheſc tine obſervers Shakeſpeare has deſcribed to 
"4 dn 
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© In talking of the Alps and Apennines, 
© The Pyrencan, and the river Po: | 


and then concludes with a ſigh, 
© Now this is worſhipful ſociety ! 


© T would not be thought in all this to hate ſuch | 
© honeſt creatures as dogs; I am only unhappy that I 


cannot partake in their diverſions. but 1 love them fo 
„well, as dogs, that I often $0 with my pockets ſtuffed 
* with bread to diſpence my favours, or make my way 
© through them at neighbours houſes. There is in parti 


© cular a young hound of great expectation, vivacity, and 

« enterprize, that attends my flights wherever he ſpies | 
© me. This creature obſerves my countenance, and be- | 
y. His mirth, his frolic, and 

me has been obſerved, and I | 
ve been gravely defired not to encourage him fo | 
much, for it ſpoils his parts; but I think he ſhews 


© haves himſelf 
"2 Joy upon the fight 


them y in the ſeveral boundings, friſkings, 
and ſcourings, when he makes his court to me: But 1 
* foreſee in a little time he and I muſt keep company 
© with one another only, for we are fit for no other 
in theſe parts. Having informed you how 1 do paſs 
© my time in the country where 1 am, I muſt 
to tell you how 1 would paſs it, had I fuch a fortune 


© as would put me above the obſervance of ceremony | 


* and cuſtom. 


My ſcheme of a country life then ſhould be as fol- 


© lows. As I am happy in three or four very agrecable 


friends, theſe ] would conftantly have with me; and | 

the freedom we took with one ancther at ſchool and | 

© the —— 6 we weuld maintain and exert upon all | 
t 


« occaſions with great courage. There ſhould be cer- 


« tain hours of the day to be employed in reading, dur- | 
ing which time it thould be impoiſible for any one of | 


us to enter the other's chamber, vnlefs by ſtorm. Af. 
4 ters this we would communicate the traſh or treaſure 


* 
« we had met with, with our own reflections upon the | « 


matter; the julincſs of which we would controvert | 
« with | 


—_ 
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vith good - humoured warmth, and never ſpare one 


another out of that complaiſant ſpirit of converſation, 


which makes others affirim and deny the fame matter 
nn a quarter of an hour. If any of the neighbouring 
Gentlemen, not of our turn, ſhould take it in their 


© heads to viſit me, I would look upoh theſe perſons in 


the ſame degree enemies to my particular ſtate of hap- 


© pineſs, as ever the French were to that of the public, 
© and I would be at an annual expence in ſpies to ob- 
© ſerve their motions. Whenever I ſhould be ſurpriſed 
© with a viſit, as I hate drinking, I would be briſk in 


© ſwillinz bampers, upon this maxim, that it is better 


to trouble others with my impertinence, than to be 


© troubled myſelf with theirs. The neceſſity of an in- 
© firmary makes me reſolve to fall into that project; 


© and as we ſhould be but five, the tcrrors of an invo- 


| © luntary ſeparation, which our number cannot ſo well 


© admit of, would make us exert ourſelves, in oppoſi- 
© tion to all the particulars mentioned in your inſtitu- 
tion of that equitable confinement. This my way of 
© life I know would ſubject me to the imputation of 
© morole, covetous, and fingular fellow. Theſe and all 
other hard words, with all manner of infipid jeſts, 
© and all other repro ich, would be matter of mirth to 
© me and my friends: Beſides, I would deftroy the ap- 
© plication of the epithets moroſe and covetous, by a 


| © yearly relief of my undeſervedly neceſſitous neigh- 
drs, and by treating my friends and domeſtics with 


© an humanity that ſhould expreſs the obligation to lie 
© rather on my fide; and as for the word ſingular, I 


| © was always of opinion every man muſt be fo, to be 
© what one would deſire him. | 


+ Your very humble ſcrvant, 
6 J. 2 


Mr. Spectator, 


4300 two years ago, I was called upon by the 
6 


> younger part of a country family, by my mo- 
* thcr's fide related to me, to viſit Mr. Carapbell, the 
| E . dumb 


<S 


man t , I thought yeu might cocreſpond, and be 


+ very poſſible your worthip, who has ſpies all over 
can, I beſeech you be as ſpeedy as poſſible, and you 


2 


4 THE SPECTATOR. 
dumb man, for they told me that that was chiefly 


* what breu ht them to town, having heard wonders 
of him in Elſex. I, who always wanted faith in mar- 
„ters of that kind, was not eaſily prevailed on ro go; 

but lot they ſhould take it ill, I went with them; 
when to my ſurprize, Mr. Campbell related all their 


ruined the next deſign of their coming to town, v2. 
buying wedding clothes. Our names——though he 


couceal——were as familiar to him as to ourſelves. 
To be ſure, Mr. SpeCtator, he is a very learned and 
wife man. Being impatient to know my fortune, 
having paid my reſpects in a family-Jacobus, he told 
me (after his manner) among ſeveral other thi 

that in a year and nine months I ſhould fall ill of 8 
new fever, be given over by my phyſicians, but ſhould 
with much difficulty recover: the firſt time I 


6 
« 
o 
6 
* 
« 
« 
* 
6 
4 
. 
6 
* 
6 
« 


took the air afterwards, I ſhould be addrefled to by a | 
young Gentleman of a plentiful fortune, good ſenſe, | 


and a generous ſpirit. Mr. Etator, he is the 
« pureſt man in the world, for all he ſaid is come ts 
« paſs, and I am the happieſt ſhe in Kent. I have 


1 


in queſt of Mr. Campbell theſe three months, and | 


« cannot find him out. Now hearing you are a dumb 


* abie to tell me ſomething; for I think myſelf highly 
« obliged to make his furtune, as he has mine. Its 


paſt life; in thort, had he not been prevented, fuch | 
a diſcovery would have come out, as would have | 


never heard of us before——and we endeavoured to 


© this town, can inform me how to ſend to him: If you 


« will highly oblige. 
© Your conſtant reader and admirer, 
+ DULCIBELLA THANKLEY. 


Orfered, That the inſpector I employ about wonders, | 


uuns at ic Golen-Lion, oppoſite to the Half-Moon 
tv ern it Diccy Lane, into the merits of this filent ſage, 
| | T 


and repart acotdingly. 5 | 
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12 res in fe neque confilium, neque modum 
Habet ullum, eam conſilio regere non potes. Tis. 


Advice is thrown away, where the caſe admits of neither coun 


fel nor moderation. 


JT is =» old ebſervation, which has een made of 
politicians who would rather ingratiate themſelves 
with their ſovereign, than promote his real ſervice, 
that rhey accommodate their counſels to his inclina- 
tions, and adviſe him to ſuck actions only as his heart is 
naturally ſet upon. The privy-counſellor of one in love 
muſt obſerve the ſame conduct, unleſs he would for- 
feit tlie friendfhip of the perſon who deſires his advice. 
I have known ſeveral odd cafes of this nature. Hip- 
archus was going to marry a common woman, but 
Ls reſolved ro do norhing without the advice of his 
friend Philander, he conſulted him upon the occaſion. 
Philander told him his mind freely, and repreſented his 
miſireſs to him in ſuch colours, that the next 
morning he received a challenge for his pains, and be- 


| fore twelve oclock was run through the body by the 


man who had aſked his advice. Celia was more pru- 
dent on the like occaſion; the defired Leonilla to give 
her cpinton freely upon a young fellow who made his. 
addreſſos ro her. Leonilla, to oblige her, told her with 
great frankneis, that ſhe looked upon him as one of 
the moſt worrhlefs——Celia, foreſceing what a cha- 
rafter the was to expect, begged her not to go on, for 
that ſhe had been privateby married to him above a 
fortniglit. The truth of it is, a woman feldom aſks 
advice ix:fore the has hought her wedding clothes. When 
the has made ler own choice, fur focm's ſake ſhe ſends a2 
Cory, 2 ta her friends. | | 

It we look juto the ſecret ip rings and matives that ſet 
pe ple t work on theſe occafions, and put them upon 
akin; advice whiciy they never intend to take; I look 
vel. VII. | B upen 
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upon it to be none of the leaſt, that they are incapable 


of keeping a ſecret which is fo very pleaſing to them. 
A girl longs to tell her confident, that ſhe hopes to be 
married in a little time, and, in order to talk of the 
tty fellow that dwells fo much in her thoughts, aſks 
r very gravely, what ſhe would adviſe her to do in a 


caſe of ſo much difficulty. Why elſe ſhould Meliſſa, 


who had not a thuuſand pounds in the world, go into 
every quarter of the town to aſk her acquaintance whe- 


ther they wouid adviſe her to take Tom Townly, that | 


made his addreſſes to her with an eſtate of tive thouſand 


a year? It is very pleaſant on this occaſion, to heard the | 
Lady propoſe her doubts, and to ſee the pains the is at to | 


get over them. | | 

I muſt not here omit a practice which is in uſe among 
the vainer, part of our own ſex, who will often atk a 
friend's advice in relation to a fortune whom they are 
never like to come at. Will Honeycomb, who is now 
on the verge of threeſcore, took me afide not long ſince, 
and aſked me in his moſt ſerious look, whether I would 
adviſe him to marry my Lady Betty Single, who, by 


the way, is one of the greateſt fortunes abour rown. 


I ſtared him full in the face vpon ſo ſtrange a quettion; | 
upon which he immediately gave me an inventory ef | 


her jewels an4 eſtate, adding, that he was reſolved to 


do nothing in a matter of ſuch confequ:nce without my | 


approbation. Finding he would have an anſwer, I 


td him, if he cculd get the Lady's conſent he had 


minc. This is about the tenth match which, to my 


knowledge, Will has conſulted his frieads upon, without | 


ever opening his mind to the party herſelf. 
J have been engaged in this ſubject by the following 


lettur, which comes to me from ſome notable young f 


female ſcribe, who, by the contents af it, ſeems to have 
carried matters ſo far, that the is ripe tor aſcing advice; 
but a+ I would not loſe her good will, nor forteit the 
repttition which I have with her for wiſdom, I ſha! 


only communicate the letter to the public, without te.. 


a wel 


turning any anſwer to it. 
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Mr. Spectator, 
OW, Sir, the thing is this: Mr. Shapely is the 
pretticſt Gentleman about town. He is very tall, 
Fl not too tall neither. He dances like an An- 
+ gel. His mouth is made 1 do not know how, but 
it is the prettieſt that I ever ſaw in my life. He 
is always la — for he has an inſinite deal of 
+ wit. If you did but ſee how he rolls his ſtockings! 


 * He has a thouſand preny fancies, and I am. fure, if 


u faw him, you would like him. He is a very 
= ſcholar, and can talk Latin as faſt as Eng- 


+ liſh. I __—_ dance. — 


e for he 
is a good-natured, ingenious, modeſt, civil, tall, well. 
bred, h andiome man, and I am obliged to him for 
his civilities ever fince I ſaw him. I forgot to tell 
you that he has black eyes, and looks upon me now 
and then as if he had tears in them. And yet my 


© friends are fo unreaſonable, that they would have 
eme be uncivil to me. I have a good portion which 
| © they cannot hinder me of, and I ſhall be fourteen 
| © on the 29th day of Auguſt next, and am therefore 


* willing to ſettle in the world as foon as I can, and 
© ſo is Mr. Shapely. But every * I adviſe with 
© here is poor Mr. Shapely's enemy. I defire therefore 
* you will give me your advice, for I know you are a 
* wiſe man; and if you adviſe me well, I am refoived 
+ to follow it. I heartily with you could ſee him dance, 


33 
« Sir, 
1 1 
3. D.“ 
He loves your Spectators mightily.” 
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No. CDLEXVI. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER z. 
Method. 


A MONG my daily papers which 1 beſtow on the 
public, there are fome which are written with 


ilarity and method, and others that run out into | 


the wildneſs of thoſe compoſitions which go by the name 
of Elſays. As for the firſt, I have the whole ſcheme 
ef the diſcourſe in my mind before 1 ſet pen to paper. 
In the other kind of writing, it is ſufficient rhar I 
have ſeveral hrs on a ſubject, without troubling 
myſelf to range them in ſuch order, that they may 


ſeem to grow out of one another, and be diſpoſed under 


the proper heads. Seneca and Montagne are patterns 
for writing in this {aſt kind, as Tully and Ariſtotle 
excel in the other. When I read an author of genius 
who writes without method, I fancy myſelf in a wood 
that abounds with a great many noble objects, riſin 

among one another in the confuſion and dif- 
order. When I read a methodical diſcourſe, I am in 


a regular plantation, and can place myſelf in it's ſe- 
veral centers, fo as to take a view of all the lines and | 


walks that are firuck from them. You may ramble m 
the one a whole day together, and every moment dif- 
cover fomerhing or other that is new to you; but when 
vou have done, you will have but a confuſed imperfect 


notion of the place: In the other your eye commands | 


tie whole proſpect, and gives you ſuch an idea of it, as 
is not eaſily worn out of the memory. 

Irregularity and want of method, are enly ſupport» 
able in men of great learning or genius, who are often 
too full to be exact, and therefore chooſe to throw down 
their pearls in heaps before the reader, rather than be 
at the pains of ſtringing them. 
Method is of advantage to a work both in re 
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it is 2 great help to his invention. When a man has 
planned his diſcourſe, he finds a great many thoughts 
riſing out of 24 head, that do not offer themſelves 
upon the general ſurvey of a ſubject. His thoughts are 
at the ſame time more intelligible, and better diſcover 


their drift and meaning, when they are placed in their 


proper lights, and follow one another in a regular ſe- 
ries, than when they are thrown together without order 
and connexion. There is always an obſcurity in con- 
fuſion, and the ſame f-ntence that would have enlight- 
ened the reader in one part of a diſcourſe, perplexes 


him in another. For the ſame reaſon likewiſe eve 


thought, in a methodical diſcourſe ſhews itſelf in it's 
greateſt beauty, as the ſeveral figures in a piece of paint- 
ing receive new grace from their diſpoſition in the pic- 
ture. The advantages of a reader from a methodical 
diſcourſe, are correſpondent with thoſe of the writer. 
He comprehends every thing eaſily, takes it in with 
pleaſure, and retains it lung. | 
Method is not leſs requiſite in ordinary converſation 


than in writing, provided a man would talk to make 


himſelf underftuod. I, who hear a thouſand coffee - 
houſe debates every day, am very ſenſible of this want 
of method in the thouglits of my honeſt countrymen. 
There is not one diſpute in ten which is managed in 
thoſe ſchools of politics, where, after the three tirſt 
ſentences, the queſtion is not intirely pt Our dil- 
utants put me in mind of the ſcurtle-fith, that when 
te is unable to extricate himſelf, blackens all the wa» 


ter about him until he becomes inviftble. The man 


who dues not know how to methodize his thoughts has 
always, to borruw a phraſe from the diſpenſary, a barren 
ſuperfluity of words; the fruit is loſt amidſt the exube- 
rance of leaves. | | 
Tom Puzzle is one of the moſt eminent immethodical 


diſputants of any that has fallen under my obſervation. 


Tom has read enough to make him very impertinent ; 


| his knowledge is ſufficient to raiſe doubts, but not to 


clear them. nnn 
"hs = 
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or that he has not a great deal more. With theſe qua. 
lifications Tom ſets up for a free-thinker, finds a great 


many things to blame in the conſtitution of his coun- 
try, and gives ſhrewd intimations that he does not be- 


lieve another world. In ſhort, Puzzel is an atheift as 
much as his parts will give him leave. He has got 
about half a dozen common-place topics, into which 
He never fails to turn the converſaticn, whatever was 
the occaſion of it: Though the matter in debate be 
about Doway or Denain, it is ten to one but half his 
diſcourſe runs upon the unreaſonableneſs of bigetry and 
prieſt- craft. This makes Mr. Puzzle the admiration 
of all thoſe who have lefs ſenſe than himſelf, and the 
contempt of all thoſe who have more. There is none 


in town whom Tom dreads ſo much as my friend Will 
Dry. Will, who is acquainted with Tom's logic, when | 
he finds him running off the queſtion, cuts him ſhort | 
with a what then? We allew all this to be true, but | 


what is it to our preſent purpoſe? I have known Tom 


eloquent half an hour together, and triumphing, as | 


he thought, in the ſuperiority of the argument, when 
he has been nonpluſſed on a ſudden by Mr. Dry's defir- 
ing him to tell the company what it was that he endea- 
voured to prove. In 7 van Dry is a man of a clear 
methodical head, but few words, and gains the ſame 
advantage over Puzzle, that a ſmall body of regular 
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No. CDI. x XVII. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 6. 


An mc lt amabilis 
Inſania? audire & videor pios 
Errare per lucus, amœnæ 


uos & aquæ ſubeunt & auræ. Hor. 
ay | 


— Dues airy fancy cheat 

My mind, well pleas'd with the deceit ? 
I ſeem to hear, I ſeein to move, 

And wander thro” the happy grove, | | 
Where ſmooth ſprings flow, and murm'ring brecze 
Wantons through the waving trees. Caen. 


Sir, . | 
PAVING lately read your eſſay on the pleaſures of 
the imagination, I was fo taken with your thoughts 
upon ſome of our Engliſh gardens, that I ca not forbear 
troubling you with a letter upon that ſubj ct. I am 
one, you mult know, who am looked upon as an humour- 


iſt in gardening. I have ſeveral acres about my houſe, 


which I call my garden, and which a ſkilful gardener 
would not know what to call. It is a confuſi on of kitchen 
and paterre, orchard and flower garden, which lie fo 
mixed and interwoven with one another, that if a fo- 
reigner, who had feen nothing of our country, ſhould be 
cunv eyed into my garden at his firſt landing, he would 
look upon it as a natural wilderneſs, and one of he uncul- 
tivated parts of our cuuntry. My flowers g ow u> in 
ſeveral parts of the garden in the greatcf juxwiancy and 

uhon. I am f© far from being fond of any particu- 
lar one, by reaton of its rarity, that if I meet with any 
one in a field which pleaſes me, I give it a place in my 


| gwden. By this means, when a ſtranger walks with me, 


he is ſurpriſed to fee ſeveral large ſpots of ground co- 
vered with ten thouſand different colours, and has often 
ſingled our flowers that he might have met with under a 
common hedve, in a field or in a meadow, as foinc ot the 
grexrelt bantics of the place. The only method I ob- 
lexve in this particular, is to range in the fame quarter 
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the products of the ſame ſeaſon, that they may make 
their appearance together, and compole a picture of the 


greateſt variety. There is the fame irregularity in my | 


plantations, which run into as great a wildneſs as their 
nature will permit. I take in none that do not naturally 
rejoice in the ſoil, and am pleaſed when I am walking in 
a labyrinth of my own raiſing, not to know whether the 
next tree I ſhall meet with is an apple or an oak, an elm 
or a pear- tree. My kitchen has likewiſe its particular 
quarters aſſigned it: for beſides che wholeſome luxury 


which that place abounds with, I have alwzys thought a | 


kitchen-garden a more pleaſant fight than the fineſt 


orangery or artificial green-houſe. I love to ſee every | 


thing in its perfection, and are more pleaſed to ſurvey 
my rows # 3 colworts and cabbages, with a thouſand 
nameleſs pot-herbs, ſpringing up in their full fragrancy 
and verdure, than to ſee the tender plants of foreign 
countries kept alive by artificial heats, or withering in an 
air and foil that are not adapted to them. I muſt pa 
omit, that there is a fountain riſing in the vpper part of 


my garden, which forms a little wandring rill, and admi- 


niſters to the pi-aſurc as well as the plenty of the place. 
I have fo conducted it, that it viſits moſt of my planta- 
tions; and have taken particular care to let it run in the 
ſame manncr as it would do in an open ficld, fo that it 
generally paſſes through banks of violets and primroſes, 
plats of wiliow, or other plants, that ſeem to be of its 
own producing. There is another circumſtance in which 
I am very particular, or as my neighbours call me. very 
whimſical : As my garden invites into it all the birds & 


the country, by offering them the conveniency of ſprins | 


and ſhades, ſulitude and ſhelter, 1 do not ſufler any one to 
deſtroy their nefts in the fpring, or drive them from theit 
utual haunts in fruit- time. I value mv garden more fer 
being full of black birds than cherries, and very frankly 
give them fruit for their ſongs. By this mcans I hare 
always the muſic of thie ſcaſon in its perfection, and am 
highly delighted to fee the jay or the thruth hopping 
about my walks, and ſhonting before my cves acrofs the 


ſeveral little glades and alleys that I paſs rough. 
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Wink there are as many kinds of gardening as of poetry: 


Your makers of parterrrs and flower-gardens, are epi- 


| grammaritts and tonneteers in this art: contrivers of 


dowers and grottoes, trrillages and caſcades, are romance 
writers. Wiſe and London are our heroic poets; and 
it, as a critic, I may fingle out any paſſage of tneit works 


| to commend, I thal! take notice of that part in tlie upper 


garden, at Kenlingtor, which was at firit n«thing but a 
gravel pit. It muſt have been a fine geniu: for gardening, 
that could have thought of forming ſuch an unſightly 
hollow into fo beautiful an area, and to have hit the eve 


vith ſo uncommon and agreeable a ſcene as that which it 


is now wrought into. To give this particular ſpot of 


| ground the greater effect, they have made a very picaſing 


contraſt ; for as on one fide of the walk you ſee tilis hol - 
low baſon, with its ſeveral little plantations, lying fo con- 
veniently under the eye of the beholder ; on the ether 
fde of it there appears a ſeeming mount, made up of 
trecs riſiug one higher than another in proportion as they 
appreach the center. A ſpectator who had not heard 


this account of it, would think this circular mount was 


not only a real one, but that it had been actually ſe:oped 
gut of that hollow ipace which I have before mentioned. 
never yet met with any one who has walked in this 
garden, who was not ſtruck with that part of it which I 
harr here mentioned. As for myſelf, you will find, by 
the account which I have already given you, that my 
compoſitions in gardening are altogether after the Pin- 
daric manner, and run into the beautiful wildnels of na- 
ture, without affecting rhe nicer elegincies of art. What 


Im now going to mention, will, perhaps, deſerve your 


attentiun more than any thing I have yet ſaid. I nnd 
taat in the diſcourſc which I ſpoke of at the beginning 
ef my letter, you are againſt filling an Engliſh garden 
with evergreens; and indeed I am fo far of your opi- 


”$ mon, that JI can by no means think the verdure of an 


crergreen comparable to that which thootz out annually, 
and ei ches our trees in the ſummer-featon. But I have 
ven wondered that tho who are line mvielf, and love 
ue in gardens, have never thougnt of contri-ing 4 
Winter- 
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Winter-garden, which would confiſt of ſuch trees only 
as never caſt their leaves. We have very often little 
ſnatc!:es of ſunſhine and fair weather in the moſt un- 


comfortable parts of the year, and have frequently ſeve. | 


ral davs in November and January that are as agreeable 
as any in the fineſt months. At ſuch times, therefore, 
think there could nor be a greater pleaſure, than to walk 


in ſuch a Winter-garden as I have propoſed. In the | 


| ſummer-ſeaſon the whole country biooms, and is a kind 
of garden, for which reaſon we are not ſo ſenſible of 


thote beavties that at this time may be every where met | 
with; but when nature is in her deſolation, and preſents | 


us with _— but bleak and barren proſpects, there is 
ſomething unſpeakably chearful in a ſpot of ground 
which is covered with trees that ſmile amidft all the ri- 


ur of winter, and give us a view of the moſt gay ſea- | 
Gn in the midſt of that which is the moſt dead and me- 


lancholy. I have fo far indulged myſelf in this thought, 
that I have ſet apart a whole acre of ground for the exe- 
cuting of ir. The walls are covered with ivy inſtead of 
vines. The laurel, the bay-tree, and the holly, with 


many other trees and plants of rhe ſame nature, grow ſo | 


thick in it that you cannot imagine a more lively ſcene. 
The glowing redneſs of the berries with which they are 
hung at this time, vies with the verdure of their leaves, 
and are apt to inſpire the heart of the beholder with that 
vernal delight which you have ſomewhere taken notice 
of in your former papers. Ir is very pleaſant, at the 
fame time, to ſec the ſeveral kinds of birds retiring into 
this little green ſpot, and enjoying themſelves among the 
branches and failage, when my great garden, which I 
have before mentioned to you, does not afford a ſingle 
leaf for their ſhelter. 
You muſt know, Sir, that I look upon the pleaſure 
which we take in a garden, as one of the moſt innocent 
delights in human life. A garden was the habitation 


of our firſt parents before the fail. It is naturally apt u 
1] the mind with calmneſs and tranquillity, and to lay} 


all irs turbulent patſions at reſt. It gives us a great in- 


fight into the contrivance and wiſdom of Providence, and | 
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ſuggeſts innumerable ſubje&s for meditation. I cannot 


but think the very complacency and fatisfattion which a 


man takes in theſe works of nature, to be a laudable if 


not a virtuous habit of mind. For all which reaſons I 


hope you will pardon the length of my preſent letter. 
C I am, Sir, &c. 7 


No. CDLXXVIII. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 8. 


Uſus, 
Quem penes arbitrium eſt, & jus & norma Hos. 


Faſhion, the arbiter, and rule of right. 


Mr. Spectator, 5 | 
II happened lately, that a friend of mine, who had 

many things to buy for his family, would oblige me to 
walk with him to the ſhops. He was very nice in his 
way, and fond of having every thing thown, which at 


| frit made me very uneaſy; but as his humour ſtill con- 


tinued. the things which I had been ſtaring at along with 
him, began to fill my head, and led me into a ſet of amuſ- 


ing thoughts concerning them. 


I fancied it muſt be ver 1 to any one who en- 
ters into a detail of faſhions, to conſider 4 far the va- 
nity of mankind had laid itſelf out in drefs, what a pro- 
digious number of people it maintains, and what a circu- 
lation of money it occaſions. Providence in this cafe 
makes ute of the folly which we will not give up, and it 
becomes inſtrumental to the tupport of thoſe who are 
willing to labour. Hence it is that fringe- makers, lace- 
men, tire-women, and a number of other trades, which 


would be uſeleſs in a ſimple ſtate of nature, draw their 
lwotltence 3 though it is ſeldom fecn that ſuch as theſe 
ate extremely rich, becauſe their crigmal fault of being 
founded upon vanity, keeps them pour by the light in- 
conſtancy of its nature. The variablcneſs of fathion 
taras the Erea.n of vulinek, chich flows from it, now 
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into one channel, and anon into another; ſo that the dif | 


fercnt ſets of people fink or flouriſh in their turns by it. 

From the ſhops we retired to the tavern, where [ 
found my friend expreſs ſa much ſatis faction for the bar. 
gains he had made, that my moral reffzctions (if I had 
told them) might have paſſed for a reproof; fo I chat 
rather to fall in with him, and let the diſcourſe run vupen 
the uſe of faſhions. | 

Here we remembered how much man is governed 
his ſenſes, how liveiily he is ſtruck by the objects which 
appear to him in an agreeable manner, how much clothes 
cuntributc to make us agreeable objects, and how much 
we owe it to ourſelves that we thould appear ſo. 

We conſidered man as belonging to ſocieties; ſocietie 
as formed of diifercut ranks ; and different ranks dif- 
ringuili.ed by habits, that all proper duty or reſpect might 
attend their appearance. | | 

We took notice of ſeveral advantages whieh are met 
with in the occurrences of convertation : how the baſh- 
tul man has been ſometimes ſo raiſed, as to exprefs him- 
telf with an air of freedom, when he imagines that his 
habit introduces him to company with a becoming man- 
ner; and avain, how a fool in fine clothes ſhall be fud- 
denly hcard with attention, till he has betraved himſelf; 

whereas a man of ſunfe appearing with a dreſs of negli- 

gence ſhall be but co'dly reccived, till he be proved by 
time, and cftablithed in a charattcr. Such tl:invs as theſe 
we could recolle& to have happened to our own Know- 
ledge ſo very often, that we concluded the author had his 
reaſons, who adviſes his fon to go in drels ruthier above 
his fortune than under it. 

At lat the ſubjett feemed ſo conſiderable, that it was 
propaſed to have a repoſitory built for fathions, as there 
are chambers for mci{l.ls and other rarities. "The build- 
ing may be ſhaped as that which ſtands among the pyra- 
mids, in the form of a woman's head. This may be 

raiſed upon pillars, wh:fe ornaments ſhall Lear a iuſt re- 
lation to the detien. Thus there may be an imitation of 
fringe carved in the baſe, a fort of appearance of lace in 


the fricze, and à repreſentation of curling locks, with 
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bows of ribbon ſloping over them, may fill up the work 
of the corniſh. The inſide may be divided into two 
apartments appropriated to each ſex. The apartments 
may be filled with thelves, on which boxes are to ſtand as 
regularly as books in a library. Theſe are to have fold- 
ing-doors, which being opened you are to behold a baby 
dreſſed out in fome faſhion which has flouriſhed, and 
ſanding upon a pedeſtal, where the time of its reign is 
marked down. For its farther regulation, let it be or- 
dered, that every one who invents a faſhion ſhall bring in 
his box, whoſe front he may at pleaſure have either 
worked or painted with fume amorous or gay device, 
that, like books with gilded leaves and covers, it may the 
ſooner draw the eyes of the beholders. And to the end 
that theſe may be preſerved with all due care, let there be 
a keeper appointed, who fhall be a gentleman qualified 
with a competent knowledge in clothes; fo that by this 
means the place will be a comfortable ſupport for fome 
beau who has ſpent his eſtate in dreſſing. 

Tae reaſons offered by which we expected to gain the 
approbation of the public, were as follow. 

Firſt, That every one who is conſiderable enough to be 
2 mode, and has any imperfection of nature or chance, 


which it is poſſible to hide by the advantage of clothes, 


may, by coming to this repoſitory, be furniſhed herſelf, 
and furniſh all who are under the ſame misfortune, with 
the moit able manner of concealing it; and that on 
the other ſide, every one who has any beauty in face or 
ſhape, may alſo be furniſhed with the moſt agreeable man- 
ner of ſhewing it. 

Secondly, That whereas ſome of our young gentle- 
men, who travel, give us great reaſon to ſuſpect that they 
only go abroad to make or improve a for dreſs, a 
project of this nature may be a means to keep them at 
home, which is in effect the keeping of fo much money 
in the kingdom. And perhaps the balance of faſhion in 
Europe, which now leans upon the fide of France, may 
be ſo altered for the future, that it may become as com- 
mon with Frenchmen to come to England for their fi- 

Vor. VII. +  niſhang 


__ handkerchiefs. "ON 
Me dehre alſo to have it taken notice of, that becauſe # 
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niſhing ſtroke of brecding, as it has been for Engliſhmen | 


to v0 to France for it. 


Thirdly, Whereas ſcreral great ſcholars, who might have 


been otherwiſe utcful to the world, have ſpent their time in 
ſtudying to deſeribe the dreſſes of the ancients from dark 
hints, which they are fain to interpret and ſupport with 


much learning; it will from henceforth happen, that | 
they ſhall be freed from the trouble, and the world from | 
uſeleſs volumes. This project will be a regiſtry, o 


which poſterity may have recourſe, for rhe clearing ſuch 


| obſcure paſſages as tend that way in authors; and there. | 
fore we thall nor for the future ſubmit ourſelves to the 


karning of crymology, which might perſuade the aye to 


come, that the farthingaie was worn for cheapneſs, or the | 


furbclow fur warmth. 
Faurthly, Whereas they who are old themfelves, have 


often a way of raiiing at the extravagance of youth, and 


the whole age in which their children live; it is hoped 
that this ill humour will be much ſuppreſſed, when we 
ean have recourſe to the faihions of their times, produce 

them in our v indication. and be able to ſhe w that it might 
have been as expenſive in Queen Elizabeth's time only w 
waſh and quill a ruff, as it is now to buy cravats or neck 


ve wuuld ſhew a particular retpe& to foreigners, which 
may induce them to perfect their brecding here in 2 


knowledge which i very proper for pretty gentlemen, } 


we have conceived the motto for the houſe in the lcarned 


* mf * 
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language. There is to Len picture over the daor witha 
lonk ing-glaſs and a dreſhing chair in the middle of it: 


then on one ſide are tu be ſcen, above one another, patch-| 


boxes, pin-cuthions, and little bœtles; on the othe 
| — puffs, combs, and brulu es; beyond theſe, 
0 


almoſt cloted, with the handles downward, are to ſtand 


rds with fine knots, whoſe points are wooden, and fam 


out interchangeabiy from the ſides, until they meet at the 


top, and form a femicircle over the reſt of the figures: 
beneath all, the writivg is 40 run in this pretty founding 
manger : | | | 


Adeſt 
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Adeſte, O quotquor ſunt, Veneres, Gratiz, Cupidines, 
En vobis adſunt in promptu | | 
Faces, vincula, ſpicula; 
HFinc eligite, ſumite, rep ite. 


All ye Venus's, Graces, and Cupids, attend: 

See prepared to your hands | 
Darts, torches, and bands: | 
Your weapurys here chovie, and your empire extend. 


I am, Sir, 5 | | 
Your moſt humble ſervant, 
A. B. 


The propoſal of my correſpondent I cannot but look 
upon as an mocking Aveo of placing perſons (whole 
make them ambitious to exert themſelves in frivo- 

is things) in a rank by themſelves. In order to this, 

] would propoſe that there be a board of directors of the 
falhionable ſuciety; and becauſe it is a matter of tor 
much weight for a private man to determine alone, I 
ſhould be highl A to my :nts if they 
would give iu lift of perſons qualified for this truſt. If 
the chief cotfce-houſcs, the converſations of which places 
are carried on by perſons, each of whom has his little 
number of fullowers and admirers, would name from 
among themie!vcs two or three to be inſerted, they ſhouid 
be put up with great faithfulneſs. Old beaus are to be 
preſented in rhe tarit place; but as that ſect, with relation 
to dreſo, is almoſt extinct, it will, I fear, be abſolutely ne- 
cellary to take in all time- ſervers, properly fo deemed; 
that is, ſuch as, without auy conviction of conſcience or 
view of inter it, change with the world, and that merely 
from a terror of being out of fathion. Such alſo, who 
from facility of temper, and too much obſequiouſucſs, are 
vicious a aint their will, and follow lcaders whom they 
du nut approve, for want of courage th go their own way, 
arc capable perſons fur tilis fuperiatendency. Thoſe who 
arc oth to grow old, or would do any ttiing cuntrary to 
thc courſe aud order of things, out of fondacſs to be in 
CS. faſhion, 
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fathion, are proper candidates. To conclude, thofe who 
are in faſhion without apparent merit, mvſt be ſuppoted 
to have latent qualities, which would appcar in a poſt ct 
direction; and therefore are to be regarded in forming 
theſe liſts. Any who thall be pleaſed according to theſe, 


or what farther qualifications may occur to himſelf, to 


ſend a lit, is deſired to do it within fourteen days after 
this date. 


N. B. The place of phyſician to this ſociety, accord- 


T 


No. CDLXXIX. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 9g. 
To regulate the matrimonial life. 


ANW are the epiſtles I every day receive from huf 

bands, who complain of vanity, pride, but above all 
Ill-nature, in their wives. I cannot tell how it is, but l 
think I fee in all their letters that the cauſe of their un- 
caſineſs is in themſelves ; and indeed I have hardly ever 
obſerved the married condition unkappy, but for went of 
judgment or temper in the man. The truth is, we ge» 
neraily make love in a ſtile, and with ſentiments very 


unfit for ordinary life: they are half theatrical, half ro- 


mantic. By this means we raiſe our imaginations w 
what is not to be expected in human life; and becauſe 

we did not beforehand think of the creature we are en- 

amoured of, as fubje& ro diſhonour, age, ſick neſe, impa- 
ticnce or ſullenne ſs, but altegerher conſidered her as the 
object of y, human nature itſelf is often imputed to her 
as her pa: :.cular imperfection or defect. 

I take it to be a rule proper to be c bierved in all os 
cuzrences of life, but more eſpecially in the dome ic @ 
matrimonial pac or i, to pidterve always u Alſpoũition to 
de pleaſed. Inis cannot be fopported but by cer; 

things in their right light, and as nature gas — 


ing to the laſt mentioned qualification, is already engaged. 
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them, and not as our own fancics or appetites would have 
them. He then who took a young lady to his bed, with 
no other contideration than the expectation of ſcenes of 
dalliance, and th-ught of her (as 1 faid before) only as 
the was to adminitter to the gratification of deſire; 25 
that deſire flags, will, without her fault, think her charms 
and her merit abuted: from hence muſt follow indutier- 
ence, diſlibe, perviſhneſs, and rage. But the man whe 
brings his reaſon to ſupport his pattion, and bcholds what 
he loves, as liable to all the calamitics of human life boi 
in body and mind, and even at the beſt what mult bring 
upon him new cares and new relations ; fuck a lover, 1 
fay, will form himſelf accordingly, and adapt his mind 
t the nature of his circumitances. This latter perſon 
will be prepared to be a father, a friend, an advocate, a 
lieward for people yet unburn, and has proper altcetions 
ready for every incident in the marriage frate. duch a 
man can hear the crics of children with pity inſtead of 
anger; and when they run over his head, he is not dit- 
turbed at their noite, but is glad of their mirth and 
heath, Tom Trutty has told me, that he tlunks it dou- 
bics his attention to the moit intricate aifair he is about, 
io hear his children, for whom all his cares are applied, 
make a noiſe in the next robin: on the other nde, Will 
Spark illi canuc t put on his perriwig, or adjult his cravat 
at the glats, for the noiſe of rhvte damned nurſes and 


| ſqualling brats ; and then ends with a gallant reflection 


upon the comforts of matrimony, runs cut of the hearing, 
and drives to the chocolute- liodſe. 

Accucding as the huſband is diſpoſed in himſcif, every 
eircumſtance of his life is to give lim tormcut ox pica- 
lure. When the affeEtion is weli placed, and ſupported 
by the confiderarions of duty, heubur, and friendihip, 
which are in the higheſt degree engaged in this alliance, 
there can nuthing rite in the common courte of life, or 
from tlie blows or fayours of fortune, iu which a man 
wil not find matters of ſoinc delight unknown tu a ſingle 
Cndition. | 

He who fincer<ly loves his wife and family, and ſtudiot 8 
n improve thai ailctien in himtelf, conccives plæaſu. 

l * | fro 
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from the moſt indifferent things; while the married man, 


who has nat bid adieu to the faſhions and falfe gallantries 


of the town. 2 with every thing around him. 
In both theſe caſes men cannr*, irc. d. make a ſillier fi. 
gurc, than in repeating ſuch picatnes and pains to the 


reſt cf the world; but I ſpeak cf them only, as they fir 
upon thoſe who are involved in them. As I viſit all ſors 


of people, I cannot indeed but imiie, when the good lady 


tells her buſband what extraordinary things the child 


ſpoke fince he went cut. No longer than yeſterday [ 
was prevaiied with to go home with a fond huſband; 
and his wiſe told him, that his fon, of his own head, 
hen the clock in the parlour ſtruck two, ſaid, papa 


would come home to dinner prefen:ly. While the father | 
has him in a rapture in his arms, and is drowning him 


with kiſſes, the wife tells me he is but juſt four years 


old. Then they both ſtruggle for him, and bring him uy | 
to me, and repcat his obſervatu.n of two o'clock. 1] was } 

by locks upon the cluld, and then at me, to | 
ſay fomethivg ; and I told the father, that this remark of } 


called upon, 


the infant of his coming home, and joining th: time with 


It, was a certain indication that he wild be a great hiſto- 
rian and chronologer. They are neither of them fools, | 
yet received my compliment v ith great acknoledgment | 


of my preſcience. I fared very well at dinner, and 
heard many other notable ſayings of their heir, which 


would have given very little entertainment to one le 


turned to reflection than I was : but it was a pleaſing 


ſpeculation to remark on the I of a life, in which 
aſt 


things of no moment give occaſion of hope, ſelt - latisf c · 
tion, and triumph. On the other hand, 1] have known 
an ill natured coxcomb, who has hardly improved in any 


. thing bur bulk, for want of this diſpoſition, ſilence the F 


whole family as a fet of fi-ly women and children, for 
recounting things which were really above his own ca- 
aclty. g 
When I fay all this, I cannot deny but there are pe- 
verſe jades that fall ta men's lots, with whom it require 


more than common proficiency in philoſophy to be able? 
to live. When theſe are joined to men of warm ſpins, 
| withan | 


my —_ 
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| without temper 0: leacning, they are frequently corrected 


with firipes ; but one of our famous lawyers is of opi- 
nion, that rhis ought to be uſed ſparingly ; as I remem- 
ber, th fe are his very words: bur 73 jt is proper to draw 
ſeme ſpirirual uſe ov! vt all afflictions, I ſhould rather 
recommen l to tnoſe who are viſited with women of 
ſpirit, to form themlelves for the world by patience at 
home. Socrates, who is by all accounts the undoubted 
head of the ſect of the hen-peck'd, owned and acknow- 


 kdged that he owed .reat part of his virtue to the exer- 


eiſe which his uſeful wife conſtantly gave it. There are 
ſeveral good inftcuftions may be drawn from his wiſe an- 
ſwers to the people of leſs fortitude than himſelf on her 
{:hicft. A friend, with indignation, aſked how fo good 
a man could live with ſo violent a creature * He obſerved 
to him, That they who learn to keep a good feat on 
horſchack, mount the leaſt manageable they can get; and 
when they have maſtered them, they are ſure never to be 
diſcomfitted on the backs of ſteeds leſs reſtive. Ar ſeve- 
times, to different perſons, on the ſame ſubject, he has 
lud, My dear friend, you are beholden to Xantippe, that 
iar fo well your flying out in a diſpute. To another, 
y hetclacks very much, but ſhe brings me chickens. 
They thut live in a trading ſtreet, are not diſturbed at the 
paſſage of car's. IT wuuld have, if poſſible, a wiſe man 


be contented with his lot, even with a ſhrew ; for though 


he cannot make her better, he may, you ſee, make himſelf 
better by her means. | 

But, inſtead of purſuing my deſign of diſplaying con- 
jugal love in its natural beauties and attractions, I am got 
into tales to the diſadvantage of that ſtate of life. I 
mult fay therefore, that I am verily perſuaded that what- 
ever is delightful in human life, is to be enjoyed in greater 
nn in the married, than in the ſingle cond:tion. 

e that has this pailion in perfection. in occaſions of joy 
can ſay, to himſelf, beſides his own ſatisfaction, How 
happy will this make my wife and children! Upon oc- 
currences of diſtreſs or danger can comfort himſelf, Rut 
ail this while my wife and children are ſafe. There is 


foructhing in it that deubles ſatisfactions, becauſe others 
parti- 
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articipate them; and diſpels affliftions, becauſe othen 
— excnpt from them. All who are married withow | 


this relith of their circumſtance, are in either a rafielek 
| Indolence and ncyligence, which is hardly to be attained, 


or ciſe live in the hourly repetition of ſharp anfwers, en- 


ger upbraiding+, and diſtracting reproaches. In a word, 


the marric«! ate, with and winks the affection ſuitable } 


to it, is the completeſt imagine of heaven and hell we are 
capable of receiving in thus life. 


No. CDLXXX. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER to. 


Reſp-nfare cupidinibus, contemnere honores, 
Fortis, & in ſeipſo totus tercs, atque rutundus. Fon. 


Who's proof againſt the charms of vain delight: 
Whom tceble ſortune ſtrives in vain to wound, 
80 clulcly wy in a perfect round. Cnxkxcn. 


PHE other day looking over thoſe old manuſcripts, of 
= which 1 have formerly given ſome account, and 
which relate to the character of the miyhry Par, 


of France, and the eloſe f. iendthip betwech him and his 
friend Eucratez I found among the letters which had 
been in the cuſtody of the la: ter, an epitiic rem a Coun | 


try Gentleman to Pharumor d, herein he cxcuſcs lim- 
lk from coming to cu. The gentleman, it cem 
was contented with his von,dlitiun, had formerly been in 
the king's ſervice ; but at tlie writing the follow wy lettres, 
had, from leifure and relle ctiun, quite anther tente of 


things than that which l. lad in the mord aSUVE gart E 


his lite. 


Monſicur Chezluy to Pharamond. 


© Dread Sir, | 
6 *} HAVE from your own hand (inclofed under the 
cover of Mr. Eucrate of your Majciiy's bed- clams» 
0 ber) a letter Which invites me to court. I underitand | 
* Utts great honour to be Ui md dt oi kl oc » 1d in- 
by | Ze | * (lina- 1 
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© Clination to me, rather than regard to your own ſervice : 
for which reaſons I beg leave to lay before your Majeſty 
my reaſons for declining to depart from home; and will 
* pot doubt but, as your morive in defiring my attendance 
* was to make me an happier man, when you think that 
| * will not be effected by my remove, you will permit me 
© to ſtav vhere I am. Thoſe who have an ambition to 
* appear in courts, have either an opinion that their per- 
© ſons or their talents are particularly formed for the fer- - 
vice or ©-22ment + that place; or elſe are hurried by 
* downright defire f gain, or what they call honour, or 
take upon themifelves whatever the generoſity of their 
. © maſter can give them opportunities to graſp at But 
your good neſs ſhall not be thus impoſed upon me: I 
will therefore confeſs to you, that frequent ſolitude, and 
| + long c nverſation with ſuch who know no arts which 
© poliſh life, have made me the plaineſt creature in your 
| « dominions. Thoſe leſs capacities of moving with a 
y, | * good grace, bearing a ready affability to all around me, 
and acting with eaſe before many, have quite left me. 


GO K I” ON ow 


—_—— 


of | * I am come to that, with regard way perſon, that I 
wl ; * cmfider it only as a machine I am obliged to take care 


ud of, in order to enjoy my ſoul in its faculties with alacri- 
is |} * ty ; well remembering, that this habitation of clay will 
al in a few years be a meaner piece of earth than any 
| * utenſil about my houſe. When this is, as it really is, 

m- | * the moſt frequent reflection I have, you will eaſily ima- 
nw, | eine how well I ſhould become a drawing-room : add 
in to this, what ſhall a man without deſires do about the ge- 
w | * ncrous Pharamond? Monſieur Eucrate has hinted to 
of } * me, that vou have thoughts of diſtinguiſhing me with 
| * titles. As for myſelf, in the temper of my preſent 
mind, appellations of honour would but embarraſs diſ- 
* courſe, and new behaviour towards me perplex me in 
© every habitude of life. I am alſo to acknowledge to 
| © you, that my children, of whom your Majeſty conde- 
ſcended to inquire, are all of them mean, both in their 
| * perſons and genius. The eſtate my eldeſt fon is heir 

= or is more than he can enjoy with a good grace. My 
i. + * ſelf-love will not carry me ſo far as to impoſe upon 
| | * mankind 
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mankind the advancement of perſons (merely fur 
their being related to me) into high diſtinctions, who 
ought for their own ſakes, as well as that of the pubiic, 


S SS -S$ ® 


is in your power to give honours and offices, it were alſo 


to give talents ſuitable to tem: were it fo, the noble 


* Pharamond would reward the zcal of my youth with 
abilities to do him fervice in my age. 

* Thoſe who accept of favour without merit, ſupport 
«* themſclves in it at the expence of your Majeſty. Give 


mme leave to tell you, Sir, this is the reaſon that we in 


the country hear ſo often repeated the word prerogative. 


That part of your law which is reſerved in yourlclf for | 


© the readier ſcrvice and good of the public, flight men 
are ercrnally buzzing in our ears to cover their own 


« follics and miſcarriages. It would be an addition to | 


* the high favour yuu have done me, if you would let 


| 4 Eucrate ſend me word how often, and in what caſes | 
* you allow a conſtable to inſiſt upon the prerogative. 


From the higheſt to the loweſt officer in your domi- 
« nions, ſomething of their own carriage they would ex- 
« empt from examination under ſhelter of the word pre- 


* rogative. I would fain, moſt noble Pharamond, ſe} 


bone of your officers aſſert your prerogative by good and 
« gracious actions. When it is uſed to he ip the aitlifted, 
to reſcue the inne cent, to comfurt the firanger ? Un- 
* common methods, apparently undertaken to attain 


« worthy ends. would never make power inv idious. I 


e ſce, Sir, I talk to you with the freedom your noble na- 


ture approves in all whom you admit to yuur converl> f 


tion. : 

«© Bur, to return to your Majeſty's letter, I humbly 
* concrive, that all diftinftions are uſeful to men, only a 
they are to act in public; and it would be a romanne 
* madneſs, for a man to be a lord in his cloſer. Nothing 


to affect obſcurity. I with, my generous prince, as it | 


can be honourable to a man apart from rhe world, but 


the reflexion upon worthy actions; and he that places 


« honour in a coniciouincts of well doing, will have but 


« Iiric reliſh for any outward hemage that is paid him 


+ fince what gives him diſtinctiun to himſelf, canndt 
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© come within the obſervation of his beholders. Thus 
© all the words of Lordſhip, Honour, and Grace, are 
+ only repetitions to a man that the King has ordered 


him to be called fo; but no evidences that there is any 


« thing in himtelf that would give the man, who ap- 


+ plies to him, thoſe ideas, without the creation of his 


+ maſter. 
+ | have, moſt noble Pharamond, all honours and all 
* titles in your own approbati n; 1 triumph in them as 


they are your gift, I refute them as they are to give me 


the obſervation of others. Indulge me, my noble maſ- 


a ter, in this chaſtity of renown ; let me know myſelf in 


the favour of Pharamond ; and look down upon the 
„ applauſe of rhe people. I am, | 
* Your majeſty's moſt obedient 
| « Jean Cuezrvy.” 
Sir, | | | N 
NEED not tell with what diſadvantages men of [ow 
A fortunes and great modeſty come into the world; 


* what wrong meaſures their diffidence of themſelves, 
* and fear of offending, often obliges them to take; and 


hat a pity it is that their greateſt virtues and quali- 
ties, that ſhould ſooneſt recommend them, are the main 
* obttacle in the way of their preferment. 


* This, Sir, is my caſe; I was bred at a country- 
© {chool, where I learned Latin and Greek. The mis- 
* fortunes of my family forced me up to town, where a 


profetſion of the politer fort has prutected me againſt 


* mfamy and want. I am now clerk to a lawyer, and in 
times of vacancy and receſs from buſmeſs, have made 
* myſelf maſter of Italian and French; and though the 
* progreſs I havemade in my buſineſs has gained me re- 
* putation enough for one of an ſtanding, yet my mind 
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ſuggeſts to me every day, that it is not upon that foun. | 


dation I am to buiid my fortune. 
© The perſon I have my preſent dependence upon, has 


+ jt in his nature, as well as in his power, to advance me, | 


by recommending me to a gentleman that is going be- 


« yond the ſea in a public employment. I know the | 


© printing this letter would point me out to thoſe I want 


confidence to ſpeak to, and I hope it is not in your | 


power to refuſe making any body happy. 
September g, « Yours, &c. 


1712. . 
T | M 


No. CDLXXXI. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 1. 
Uti non I 
Compoſitus melius cum Bitho Bacchius; in jus 


No better match'd with Bithus Bacchius firove: 
To law they run, and wrangling dearly love. 


J. is ſometimes pleaſant enough to conſider the differ · 


ent notions which different perſons have of the ſame | 


thing. If men of low condition very often ſet a value 
on things, which are not prized by thoſe who are in a 
higher tation of life, there are many things theſe eſteem 
which are in no value among perſons of an inferior rank. 
Common people are, in particular, very much aſtoniſhed, 
when they hear of thoſe ſolemn conteſts and debates, 
which are made among the great upon the punctilios of 
a public ceremony ; and wonder to hear that any buſineſs 
| conſequence thould be retarded by thoſe little circum- 

ſtances, which they 1 to themſelves as trifling 2 
inſigniſicant. I am mightily pleaſed with a porter 's de- 
ciſion in ane of Mr. . plays, which: is founded 
upon that fine diſtreſs of a virtuous woman's marrying 2 
ſecond huſband, while her firſt was yer living. The 
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firſt huſband, who was ſuppoſed to have been dead, re- 


turning to his houfe after a long abſence, raiſes a noble 


perplexity for the tragic part of the play. In the mean 
while, the nurſe and the porter conferring upon the diffi- 
culties that would enſue in ſuch a cafe, honeſt Sampſon 
thinks the matter may be eafily decided, and ſolves it 
very judicioutly, by the old proverb, that if his firſt maſ- 
ter be flill hvmg, The man muſt baue his mare again. 


| There is nothing in my time which has ſo much ſurpriſ- 


ed and confounded the greateſt part of my honeſt coun. 
trymen, as the preſent controverſy between Count Rech- 
tern and Monheur Meſnager, which emplovs the wiſe 
heads of ſo many nations, and holds all the affairs of Eu- 
rope in ſuſpence. | 

Upon my going into a cofte:-houſe ycſterday, and 
lending an ear to the next table, which was encompaſſed 
with a circle of inferior politicians, one of them, after 
having read over the news very attentively, broke out in- 
to the following remarks. I am afraid, ſays he, this un- 
happy rupture between the footmen at Utrecht will re- 
tard the peace of Chriſtendom. I wiſh the pope may 
not be at the bottom of it. His holineſs has a very good 


hand at fomenting a diviſion, as the poor Swiſs Cantons 
- have lately experienced to their coſt. If Monſieur 
What-d'ye-call-him's domeſtics will not come to an ac- 


commodation, I do not know how the quarrel can be 


ended, but by a religious war. 


Why truly, fays a Wiſeacre that fat by him, were I as 


| the king of France, I would ſcorn to take part with the 


foormen of either fide : here's all the buſineſs of Europe 
ſtands ſtill, becauſe Monſieur Meſnager's man has had his 


| head broke. If Count Rectrum had given them a pot 
of ale after it, all would have been well, without any of 


this buſtle ; but they ſay he's a warm man, and does not 
care to be made mouths ar. 

Upon this, one, that had held his tongue hitherto, be- 
gan to exert himſelf ; declaring, that he was very well 
pleaſed the plenipotentiaries of our Chriſtian princes 
took this matter into their ſerious conſideration ; for that 
kckeys were adn. © wa pragmatical as they are 

NOW- 
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now-a-davs, and that ke ſhould be glad ro ſee them taken 


down in the treaty of pracc, if it might be done without 
pre'ndice to the public affairs. 
One wh fat at the other end of the table, and ſeemed 


to be in the intereſts of the French king, told them, that 


they did not rake the matter right, for that his moſt 


Chriſtian Rlajeſty did not reſent this matter becauſe it 


was an injury dene to Monſicur Meſnager's foormen; 
for, ſays he, what are Monſicur Meſnager's footmen to 
him? but becauſe it was done to his ſubjects. Now, 
ſays he, let me tell you, it would look very odd for a ſub- 
ject of France to have a bloody noſe, and his ſovereign 
not to take notice of it. He is obliged in honour to de- 
fend his people againſt hoſtilities ; and if the Dutch wiil 
be ſo inſolent to a crowned head, as, in any wiſe, to cuff 
or kick thoſe who are under his protection, I think he i 
in the right to call them to an account for it. 


This diſtinctium tet the controverſy upon a new foot, | 


and ſeemed to be very well approved by moſt that heard 


it, until a little warm fellow, who declared himſelf 2 


friend to the houſe of Auſtria, fell moſt unmercifuliy 
upon his Gallic Majcſty. as encouraging his ſubjects to 
make mouths at their bettcrs, and afterwards fkreening 


them from the punithment that was due to their info. | 


lence, To which he added, that the French nation wa 
i addicted to grimace, that if there was not a ſtop pu 

to it at the genural congreſs, there would be no walking 
the ſtreets for them in a time of peace, eſpecially if they 
continued maſters of the Weſt Indies. The little man 


proceeded with a great deal of warmth, declaring, that ifi 


| the allies were of his mind, he would ublige the French 
King to burn his gallics, and tolerate the proteſtant rel» 


gion in his domimons, before he would theath his ſword. | 
He concluded with calling Monſicur Meſnager an inſig- 


 niticant prig. : 
The diſpute was now growing very warm, and one 


does not know where it would have ended, had not 2 | 
young man of about one and twenty, who ſcems to have | 


deen brought up with an eve to the law, taken the debate 
into his hand, and given it as his opinion, that neither 


Count | 
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Count Rechteren nor Monſieur Meſnager had behaved 
themſelves right in this affair. Count Rechteren, ſays he, 
thould have made affidavit that his ſervants had been af- 
fronted, and then Monſicur Meſnager would have done 
him juſtice, by taking away their liverics frum them, or 
ſome other way that he might have thought rhe moſt 
proper ; for, let me tell you, if a man makes a mouth at 
me, I am not to knock the teeth out of it for his pains. 
Then again, as for Moònſicur Meſnager. upon his fcrvants 
being beaten, why, he might have had his action of aſ- 
fault and battery. But as the caſe now itands, if you 
will have my opinion, I think they ought to bring it to 
referec 


ecs. 3 

I heard a great deal more of this conference, but I 
muſt confeſs with little edification ; for all I could learn 
at laſt from theſe honeſt gentlemen, was, that the matter 
in debate was of too high a nature for ſuch heads aw 
theirs, or mine, to comprehend. | 20 


No. CDLXXXII. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 2. 


Fleriferis ut apes in ſaltibus omnia libant. Luca. 
As from the ſweeteſt flowers the lab*ring bee 
tl acts her precious ſweets. , Carxcn. 


WHEN J have publiſhed any fingle paper that falls in 
with the popular taſte, and pleaſes more than ordi- 
mary, it always brings me in a great reruta of letters. 
My Tueſday's diſcourſe, whercin I gave fevcral admoni- 
tiuns tu the fraternity of the hen-pecked, has already 
produced me very many correſpondents ; the reaſon I 
cannot gucls, unlcts it be that ſuch a diſcourſe is of ge- 
neral ute, and every married man's money. An honeſt 
Tradeſman, who dates his letter from Cheapfide, ſends 
me thanks in the name of a club, who, he tells mc, mecr 
as often as their wives will give them leave, and ſtay to- 
gether till they are ſont for home. He informs me, that 
my paper has adininiftcred great conſolation to 2 | 
D : * 
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whole club, and deſires me to give ſome further accoum 
of Sncrates, and ro acquaint them in whoſe reign he 
lived, whether he was a citizen cr a courtier, whether he 
buried Xantippe, with many other particulars : for that 
by his ſayings he appears to have been a very wiſe man 
and a good Chriſtian. Anotler, who writes himfelf 


Benjamin Bamboo, tells me, that being coupled with a 


ſhrew, he had endeavoured to tame her by ſuch lawful 
means as thuſe which I mentioned in my laſt Tueſday's 
paper, and that in his wrath he had often gone further 
than Bratton allows in thoſe caſes ; but that for the fu- 
ture he was reſolved to bear it like a man of temper and 
learning, and conſider her only as one who lives * hu 
houſe to teach him philoſophy. Tom perwit fay 

that he agrees with me in that 5 9 
eepting only the laſt ſentence, where I affirm the married 
on to be _ a heaven ns hell. Tom — * 

charge of a this occaſion, to tell me, 
by his tas K&D 2 nor the other, but ra- 


ther that middle kind of ſtate, commonly known by the 


name of P þ 
The fair-ſex have likewiſe obliged me with their re- 

flexions upon the fame diſcourſe. A lady, who calls her- 
felf Euterpe, and ſcems a woman of letters, aſks me 
whether I am for eſtabliſhing the Salic law in every fa- 
mily, and why it is not fit that a woman who has diſcre- 
tion and learning ſhould fit at the helm, when the huſ- 
band is weak and illiterate? Another, of 2 quite contra» 
ry character, ſubſcribes herſelf Xantippe, and tells me, 
that ſhe follows the example of her nameſake ; for being 
married to a bookiſh man, who has no knowledge of the 
world, ſhe is forced to take their affairs into her own 
hands, and to ſpirit him up now and then, that he may 
not grow muſty, and unkt for converſation. 

After this abridgment of ſome letters which are come 
them at large. 


to my hands upon this occaſion, 1 ſhall publith one of } 


8 1 1 cr * 
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6 Mr. Spectator, | 
6 you have given us a lively picture of that kind of 
4 


huſb.nd who comes under the denomination of 
the hen · pecked; but I do not remember that you have 
ever touched upon one that is of the quite different 
character, and wit, in ſeveral places of England, goes 
© by the name of a Cot-Qucan. I have the misfortune 


do be joined for life with one of this character, who in 


© reality is more a woman than I am. He was bred up 
C under the tuition of a tender m ther, till the had made 
© him as good a houfewife as herielf. He could preſerve 
© apricots, and make jcllics, before he had been two 


| + years out of the nurſcry. He was never ſuitercd to 


go abroad, for fcar of catching cold: when he thould 
© have been hunting down a buck, he was by his mo- 
+ ther's fide learning how to ſcaſon it, or put it in cruſt 3 
© and was making paper boats with his filters, at an age 
© when other young geniiemen are crofling the ſeas, or 
travelling into foreign countrics. He has the whiteſt 


hand that you ever ſaw in your life, and raiſes palte 
better than any woman in England. Theſe qualiſica- 
tions make him a fad huſband : he is perpetually in 


* the Kitchen, and has a thoufand fquabbics with the 
* cook maid. He is better acquainted with the. milk - 
ſcore, than his ſteward's accounts. I fret to death 
* when 1 hear him find fault with a dith that is not 
* (refed to his liking, and inſtructing luis friends that 
hae with him in the buſt pickle for a walnut, or fauce 
tor a hunch of venim. With all this, he is a very 
* goul-natured huſband, and never fell out with me in 
lis ie but ouce, upon the over-roatting of a dith of 

* wild fowl. At rh lame time 1 muſt uwn, | would ra- 
ther he was a man of a rovgh temper, tha: would treat 


me karthly fomerimcs, than of fuck an ctteminate buly 
nature in a province that docs not belong to hum. 


* diace youu have given us the character of a wife who 


* w.4'> the breeches, pray ſay fo:mcrhing of a butbind 


' Ui Wet ths pctticont. Why ſhould nt a femay 
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character be as ridiculous in a man, as a male charac. 
ter in one of cur ſex + 
0 | [4 I am, &c.' 

No. CDEXXXIII. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 13, 
Nec Deus interfit, niſi dignus vindice nodus = 

Inciderit — Hep. 
Never preſume to make a god appear, | 


But for a buſineſs worthy ot a god. | Roscommon. | 


WE cannot be guilty of a greater act of uncharitable- 

nefs, than to interpret the afflictiuns which befall 
our neighbours, as puniſhments and judgments. It ag- 
grzvates the evil to him who ſuffers, when he looks upon 
himſelf as the mark of divine veageance, and abates the 


compailion of thoſe towards him, who regard him in fo | 


dreadful a light. This humour of turning every mis- 
fortune into a judgment, proceeds from wrong notions of 
religion, which in its own nature, produces gcod will to- 
ward men, and puts the milduſt conſtruttion upon every 
accident that befalls them. In this caſe, therefore, it i 
not religion that fours a man's temper, but it is his tem- 


per thut fours his religion. People of gloomy unchearful 


imaꝑ ina tions, or of envious malignant tempers, what- 
ever kind of life they are ergaged in, will diſcover their 
natural tincture of mind in all their thoughts, words, and 
actions. As rhe ſineſt wines have often the taſte of the 
foil, ſo even the moſt religious thoughts often draw ſome- 
thing that is particular from the conſtitution of the mind 
in which they ariſe. When folly or ſuperſtition ſtrike 
in with this natural depravitv of temper, it is not in the 
power, even of religion itſelf, to preſerve the character & 
the perſon who is poſſeſice with it, from appearing highly 
abfurd and ridiculous. 0, 

An old maiden gentle woman, whom I ſhall concell 
under the name of Nemeſis, is the greateſt diſcoverer o 
yzagments that I bare met with. She can tell you 
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what fin it was that ſet ſuch a man's houſe on fire, or 
blow down his barns. Lak to her of an unfortunate 
young lady that loſt her beauty by the ſmall-pox, the 
f-tcics a decp figh, and tells vou, that when the had a 
fine face, the was always looking on it in her glaſs. Tell 
her of a piece of good fortune that has befallen one of 
her acqua'ntance ; ard ſhe withes it may proſper with 
ber; but her mother uſed one of her nicces very barba- 
ruuſly. Her ufual remarks turn upon people who hat 

creat eſtates, but never enjoyed them by reaſon of ſome 
Fas in their own or their father's behaviour. She can 
gie you the reaſon why ſuch an one died childleſs: 
why ſuch an one was cut off in thc tower of his youth: 
why ſuch an once was unhappy in her marriage: why 
oe broke his leg an ſuch a particular fpot of ground; 
and why another was killed with a back- ſwocd, rather 
tm with any other kind of weipmn. She has a crime 
for every misfortune that can bufuil any of her acquanmt- 
ance ; and when the hears of a robkerv that has been 
made, or a murder that has been committed, enlarge 
more en the guilt of the ſuit ring per m, than on that oc 
tic thief or aſſallin. In ost, t: is fo good a chriſti in, 
that hate ver happens to hertelf 1 a trial. and whatever 
happens to hor neighbours is a ud genent. 

Tuc very deſeription of this foil, in ordinary life, is 
ſufficient io expoſe it; but when it appears in a pomp 
and dignity of Alle. it is vr ant to amute and — the 
min of the reader. Herudotus and Piutacch very often 
apply their ju la ments a impertinently as the old woman 
1 hare before mentioned, tum their manner of re- 
lating them mules the folly nfolf appear venerable. In- 
deed, malt hifiorians, as well chriſtian as pagan, have 
fülen inn this idle ſuperſtition, and ſpoken of ill ſuccefs, 
untureſcen diſaſters, and terrible events, as if they hal 
been let into the feercts of Provilence, and made ac- 
quainted with that private conduct by which the world is 


BWerned. One won! think {everal of our own hitt»- 


rians in particuiar juul many revelations of this kind 
made to then. Our old Englich' monks ſeldom let any 
er cheir Kings depart in pracc, why had endcavoured ta 
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diminiſh the power or werlth of which the eccleſiaſties 
were in thoſe times poſſeſſed. William the Conqueror's 
race generally found their judgments in the New Foreſt, 
where their father had pulled down churches and mo. 
naſteries. In ſhort, read one of the chronicles written 
by an author of this frame of mind, and you would 
think you were reading an hiſtory of the kings of Iſrael 
and Judah, where the hiſtorians were actually inſpired, 
and where, by a particular ſcheme of providence, the 
kings were diſtinguiſhed by judgments or bleſſings, ac- 
cording as they promoted idolatry or the worſhip of the 
true God. = | | 

I cannot but look upon this manner of judging upon 
misfortunes, not only to be very uncharitable in regard to 
the perſon on whom they fall, but very preſumptuous in 
regard to him who is ſuppoſed to inflict them. It is a 
ſtrung argument for a ſtate of retribution hereafter, that 
in this world virtuous perſons are very often unfortunate, 
and vicious perſons proſperous ; which is wholly repug- 
nant to the nature of a Being who appears infinitcly wile 
and good in all his works, unleſs we may ſuppole that 
ſuch a promiſcuous and undiſtinguiſhing diſtribution of 
good and evil, which was neceſſary for carrying on the 


deſigns of Providence in this life will be reftified and 


made amends for in another. We are not therefore tu 
expect that fire ſhuuld fall from heaven in the ordinary 
courſs of Providence ; nor when we fee triumphant 
guilt or depreſſed virtue in particular perſons, that Omni- 
porence will make bare its holy arm in the defence of the 
one, or punichment of the other. It is ſufficient that 
there is a day ſet apart for the hearing and requiting of 
both according to their reſpective merits. | | 
+ The folly of aſeribing temporal judgments to any par- 
ticular crimes, may appear from ſeveral conſideration . 
I thall only mention two: firſt, that, generally ſpeakint, 
there is no calamity or affliftion, which is ſuppoſed io 
have happened as a judgment to a vicious man, which 
docs not ſometimes happen to men of approved religion 
and virtue. When Diagoras the atheiſt was on buard 
one of the Athenian thips, there aroſe a very rink 
* 1 : 8 . temp 
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| eempeſt : upon which the mariners told him, that it was 


2jut judgment upon them for having taken fo impious a 
man on board. Diagoras begged them to look upon the 
reſt of the ſhips thut were in the fame diſtreſs, and aſked 
them whether or no Diagoras was on b ard every veſſel 
in the Beet. We are all involved in the {ame calamitics, 


nnd ſubject to the ſame accidents : and when we fee any 


one of the ſpecies under any particular oppreſſion, we 


muld look upon it as arifing from the common lot of hu- 


man nature, rather than from the guilt of the perfon who 


ſaflers. 


Another conſideration, that may check our preſump- 
tion in putting fuch a conſtruction upon a misfortune, is 
this, that it is impoſſible for us to know what are calami- 
tics and what are bleſſings. How many accidents have 
paſſed for mi, fortunes, which have turned to the welfare 
and profpcrity of the perſons to whole lot they have 
fallen > How many diſappointments have, in their conſe- 
quences, faved a man from ruin? If we could look into 
the cites of every thing, we might be allowed to pro- 
nounce boldly upon blethngs and judgments ; but for a 
man to g vc his opinion of what he ſces but in part, and 
in its be ginnings, is an unjuſtiſiable piece of raſſineſs and 
filly. The {tory of Biton and Clitobus, which was in 
great reputation among the hearhens, (for we ſet it quut- 
ell by all the ancient authors, both Greek and Latin, who 
hare written upon the immortality of the ſoul) may teach 
us a caution in this matter. Thefe two brothers, being 
the fons of a lady who was prieſteſs to Juno, drew rhcic 
maxther's chariot to the temple at the time of a great fo- 
Umnit v. the perſons being abſent vi by their office were 
& have drawn her chariot on that occaſion. The mother 
was ſo tranſported with this inftance of filial duty, that 
the por itioned her goddeſs to beſtow upon them the great- 
alt gitt tirat could be given to men; upon which they wi re 
both caſt into a deep ſleep, and the next morning formd 
dead in the temple. This was ſuch an event, as would 
have been conſtrued into a judgment, had it happened 20 
the two brothers aitcr an act of diſmedience, and wail 
dubcleſs nuve been repreſented as luch by any ancient 

who had given us an account of it. | 

| | No. CDLXXXIV. 
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No. CDLXXXIV. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER j. 


Neque euiquam tam ſtatim clarum ingenium eſt, ut pſlit 


emergere ; niſi illi materia, occaſio, fautur etiam, commen- 
datorque contingat. Prin. 


No man's abilities are ſo remarkably ſhining, as not to ſtand 
in nced of a proper opportunity, a patron, and even the 


world. 


praiſes of a friend, to recommend them to the notice of the 


« Mr. Spe&tator, 
0 Or all the young fellows who are in their progreſs 
4 


through any profe ſſion, none ſeem to have ſo good | 


« a title to the protection of the men of eminence in 


© it as the modeſt man; not ſo much becauſe his mo- | 


«© deſty is a certain indication of his merit, as becauſe 
it is a certain obſtacle to the producing of it. Now, 


© as of all pony this virtue is thought to be more | 


particularly unneceſſary in that of the law than in 
© other, I ſhall only apply myſelf to the relief of fi 


« who follow this profeſſion with this diſadvantage. 


What aęgravates matter is, that thoſe perſuns, 
© who, the better to prepare themſelves for this ſtudy, 
have made ſome progreſs in others, have, by addicting 


themſclv es to letters, increafed their natural modeſty, | 


and conſequently heightened the obſtruction to this ſort 
_ + of preferment; fo that every one of theſe may 

« tically be ſaid to be ſuch a one as laboureth and 

« pains, and is ſtill the more behind. It may be a matter 


« worth diſcuſſing then, why that which made a youth ] 


« ſo amiable to the ancients, ſhould mai.c him appear fo 
* ridiculous to the modernsꝰ and, why in our days there 


* ſhould be neglect, and even oppretlion of young begin- 


ners, inſtead of that protection which was the pride at 
« theirs? In the profeſſion ſpoken of, it is obvious to 
© every one whoſe attendance is required at Weſtminſter 
« hall, with what difficulty a youth of any mcdeſty has 
been permitted to make an obſervation, that in 
6 no wife detract from the merit of his elders, and is ab- 

| « ſolutchy 
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« ſolutely neceſſiry for the advancing his own. I have 
«* aften ſren one of theſe not only molefted in his utter- 
« ance of ſomething very pertinent, but even plundered 
* of his queſtion, and by a ftrong ſerjeant ſhouldered 
* our of his rank, which he has recovered with much 
« difficulty and confuſion. Now as great part of the 


buſineſo of this profeiſion might be diſpatched by one 


tlat perhaps | 
— teſt virtute dĩſerti | 
Mcfalx, nec ſcit quantum Cauſcilius aulus; Hos. 


—wants Nfeſſala's powerful elaquenez, 
And is |cfs read than deep Cauſchius : Roscommon, 


* {9 I cannot conceive the injuſtice done to the public, if 


the men of rep ta..on in this calling would introduce 


© ſuch of the your 7 ones into buſineſs, whoſe application 
© in this ſtudy will let them into the ſecrets of it, as 
much as their m- leſty will hinder *hcm from the prac- 
* tice: I fay, it would be laying an everlaſting obligation 
upon a young man, to be introduced at firit only as a 
mute, till by this countenance, and a refulution to ſup- 
port the good opinion conceived of him in his berters, 
* his complexion ſhall be fo well ſettled, that rhe litigi- 
* ous of this iſland may be ſecure of his obftreperous aid. 
* If I might be imdlulg-4 tu ſpeak in the ſtile of a law- 
* yer, I would ſay, that any one about thirty vears of 
age might make a common motion to the court with as 
much elegance and propricty as the moſt aged advocates 
in the hall. | | | 

+ I cannot advance the merit of modeſty by an argu- 
* mcnt of my own fo powerfully as by inquiring into the 
fentiments the greateſt among the ancients of different 
* aves entertained upon this virtue. If we go back to 
the days of Solomon, we ſhall find favour a — 


* conſequence to a thame faced man. Pliny, the greateſt 


lawyer and molt elegant writer of the age he lived in, 
* in ſeveral of his epittles is very folicicous in recom- 
* m:nding to the public ſome young men, of his own 


pcofeili u, and very often undertakes to become an ad- 
: 2 | 


© \Vocate, 
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« vacate, vpon condition that ſome one of theſe his fa. 
« yourites miglit be joined with him, in order to produce 
the merit of ſuch, whoſe modefty otherwite would have 
ſuppreſſed it. It may ſeem very marvellous to a ſauey 
mulurn, that miullum fingmn's. mulium Tc rermmaliæ, 
mul:um follicitudinis in ore; to have the face firſt full of 
« blovd, then the countenance daſhed with modeſty, and 
then the whole alpect as of one dying with fear, when 
* a mar begins to ſpeak; ſhould be eſteemed by Pli 
the un. ary qualifications of a fine ſpraker. Shake. 


SS „ 0 


« pcare al, has expreſſed himſelf in the fame favourable | 


* rain of mode ſty, when he ſays, 
«© —— ——[n the modeſty of fearful duty 
I read as much as from the rattling tungue 
Ol ſaucy and audacious eloquen e — 


Now ſince theſe authors have profeſſed themſelves 


© for the modeſt man, even in the utmoſt confuſions of 
ſpecch and countenance, why ſhould an intrepid utter. 


t ance and a reſolute vocifcrarion thunder fo tucceſsrulle 


in our courts of juſtice? And why thovld that con- 


* dence of ſpeech and behaviour, whych ſeems to ace 
© knowle!ge no ſuperior, and to defF all contradiftion, 
+ prevail over that reſignation with which the modeſt 
man implores that favourable opinion which the other 


«* ſcerms to command: 


As the calc ar preſent ſtands, the beſt conſolation 


that I can adminiſter to thoſe who cannot get into that 


« frouke of bufinels (as the phraſe is) which they de- 


* tervc, is to reckon every particular acquiſition of know- 
| © ledye in this ſtudy as a real increaſe of their fortune; 
and fully ro believe, that one day this imagmary gain 
vill certainly be made out by one more ſubſiantial. I 


* with you would talk to us a little on this head, you. 


vill oblige, 


The author of this letter is certainly a man of gol 
ſenſe: But I am perhaps particular in my opinion on this, 


2243222281288 


+ Sir, your humble Servant. 
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occafion ; for I have obſerved, that under the notion of 
modeſty, men have indulged themſelves in a ſpiritleſs 
hheepithnels, and been for ever loſt to themtelves, their 
families, their fricads, and their country. When a man 
has taken care to pretend to nothing but what he may 
juſtly aim at, and can execute as well as any other, with- 
out injuſtice to any other; it is ever want of breeding or 
courage to be brow-beaten or elbowed out of his honeſt 
ambition. I have ſaid often, modeſty muſt be an act of 
the will, and yet it always wnplics ſelf-denial: for if a 
man has an ardent defire to do what is laudable for him 
to perform, and, from an unmanly baſhfulneſs, thrinks 
away, and lets his merit languiſh in filence, he ought nor 
to be angry at the world tlrat a more unſkil ful actor ſue - 


creds in his part, becauſe he has not confidence to come 


upon the ſtage himſelf. The generoſity my correſpondent 
mentions of Pliny, cannot be enough applauded. To 
cherith the dawn of merit, and haſten it's maturity, was. 
2 work worthy a noble Roman and a liberal ſcholar. 


That concern which is deſcribed in the letter, is to all 


the world the greateſt charm imaginable; but then the 


modeſt man mult proceed, and thew a latent re ſolution 


in himſelf; for the admiration of his modeſty aryſes from 
the manifeſtation — merit. of muſt confeſs we live in 
an wherem a few em uſterers carry away the 
— ſpeaking, while a — of fellows — 
with knowledge are run down by them: I ſay, over- 
ſtacked, becauſe they certainly are ſo as to their ſervice 
of mankind, if from their very ſtore they raiſe ro them- 


les ideas of reſpect, and greatneſs of the occaſion, and 


I know not what, to diſable themſelves from explaining 

their thoughts. I muſt confeſs, when I have ſeen Charles 
Frankair riſe up with a commanding mien, and torrent 
of handſome words, talk a mile off the purpoſe, and 
drive down twenty bathful boobies of ten times his 


ente, whoar the fame time were envying his impudence 


md delpiting his underſtanding, it has been matter of 


great mirth ro me; but it ſoon ended in a feeret la- 
nentation, that the fountains of every thing praiſe- 


worthy in theſe realms, the univerlitics, ſhould be fo 
E | muddled 
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muddled with a falſe ſenſe of this virtue, as to 
duce men capable of being fo abuſed. I will be 

wo ſay, that it is a ridiculous education which does na 
qualily a man to make his beſt appearance before the 
greateſt man and the fineſt woman to whom he can ad. 
dreſs himſelf. Were this judicionſly corrected in te 
nurſeries of learning, pert coxcombs would know their 
diſtance: but we muſt bear with this falſe modeſty in 
our young nobility and gentry, till they ceaſe at Ox. | 
ford and Cambridge to grow dumb in the ſtudy of el. 
QUENCE. | | 98 T 
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iin ram firmurn eff, cui periculum non fit, etiam ab is- | 


valido. Qemr. 
The ſtrongeſt things are in danger even from the weakeſt. 
Mr. Spectator, 


MIX Lord Clarendon has obſerved, That few men | 
a have done more harm than thoſe who have been 
* thought to be able to do leaſt; and there cannot be 
a greater error, than to believe a man whom we ſee 
2 22 with too mean parts to do good, tu be there - 
* fore incapable of doing hurt. There is a ſupply ef 
+ malice, of pride, of induſtry, and even of folly, in 
the weakeſt, when he ſets his heart upon it, that 
makes a ftrange progreſs in miſchief. What may 
.* ſeem to the reader the greateſt paradox in the re- ? 
i flexion of the hiſiorian, is, ] ſuppoſe, tliat folly, which 

is generally thought incapable of contriving or exe · 


* cuting any deſign, ſhould be fo formidable to thoſe 


* whom it exerts itſelf ro moleſt. But this will appear 
very plain, if we remember that Solomon fays, It iv 
- + ſport to a fool to do miſchief; and that he might the 
more empharically cxprefs the calamitous circumſtances 
of him who falls under the diſpleaſure of this wantm 
+ perſon, the ſame author adds further, That a ſtone 

| £ 6 is 
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© is heavy, and the fand weighty, but a fool's wrath 
is heavier than them both. Ir is impoſſible to fup- 
$509 own illuſtration upon this matter, which is, 
as the man of ſagacity beſtirs himſelf to diſtreſs 
his enemy by methods probable and reducible to rea - 


+ ſon, ſo the fame reaſon will fortify his enemy to 
; + elude theſe his regular efforts; but your fool projects, 


acts, and concludes with ſuch notable inconfiſtence, 
that no regular courſe of thought can evade or coun- 


+ terplot his prodigious machinations. My frontiſpicce, 
| + | believe, may be extended to imply, t 
our mis | 
( that ſeem of very little conſequence. Into what tra - 


ſeveral of 
ariſe from things as well as perſons, . 


Othello 


« ojcal extravagancies does Shakeſpear hurry 
- * > and what bar- 


upon the loſs of an handkerchief only 


+ harities does Deſdemona ſuffer from a light inadver- . 


1 


tency in regard to this fatal trifle? If the ſchemes 
© of all enterpriſing ſpirits were to be carefully exa- 


- + mined, fome intervening accident, not conſiderable 
* enough to occaſion any debate upon, or give them 


any apprehenſion of ill conſequence from it, wil! be 
found to be the occaſion of their ill ſucceſs, rather 
than any error in points of moment and difficulty, 
* which naturally engaged their matureſt deliberations. 
© If you go to the Levee of any great man, you will 
* obſerve him excecding gracious to ſeveral very i 
* fignificant fellows; and this upon this maxim, That 
the neglect of any perſon muſt ariſc from the mean opi- - 
nian you have of his capacity to do you any fervice 
or prejudice; and that this calling his ſufficiency in 


* queſtion, mutt give him inclination, and where this 
is, there never wauts ſtrength ar © 
* noy you. There is no body ſo we 
chat cannot 


rtunity to an- 
of invention, 


n- 
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upon account of his abilities, to have done an injury, 
when perhaps he has received one. It would be te- 
diaus to enumerate rhe ſtrokes that nations and par- 
ticular friends have ſuffered from perſons very con- 
temptible. | | | 

I rhink Henry IV. of France, fo formidable to his 
neighbours, could no more be ſecured againſt the 
reſolute villany of Ravillac, than Villiers, Duke of 
Buckingham, could be againſt that of Felton. And 
there is no incenſed perſon fo deſtitute, but can pro- 
vide himſelf with a knife or a piſtol, if he finds 
ftomach ro apply them. That things and perfons of 
no moment thould give ſuch powerful revolutions to 
the progreſs of rhole of the greateſt, ſeems a provi- 


dential diſpoſition to baffle and abate the pride of 


human fufficiency ; as alſo to engage the humanity 
and bene volence of ſuperiors to all below them, by ler- 


ting them into this ſecret, that the ſtronger depends 
upon the weaker. as 
Ian, Sir, 

« Your very humble ſervant.” 


' RECEIVED a letter from you ſome time ago, 
which I th old have anſwered ſooner, had vou in- 


formed me in yours to what part of this ifland | might 


have direFcd my impertinence; but having been let 
into the knowledge of that matter, this handſome ex- 
cue is no longer ſerriceable. My neighbour Pretty- 
man ſhall be the ſubject of this letter; who falling in 
with rhe Spectator's doctrine concerning the month of 


Mae, began from that ſraſon to dedicate himſeif tu the 


ſervice ef the fair in the following manner. I obſerv- 
ed at the beginning of the month he bought him a new 


night- gen, either fide to be worn outwards, both | 


cqually gorgeous and attractive; but till the end of the 


month I did not enter ſo fully into the knowledge of | 


his contrivancr, as tie ule uf that garment has fince 


+ ſuggetted 


ET SAT ATT RAT ST 
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t ſiggeſted to me. Now you muſt know, that all new 
clothes raiſe and warm the wearer's imagination into a 
© conceit of his being a much finer Gentleman than he 


| + was before, banithing all ſobriety and reflection, and 


giving him up to galantry and amour. Inflamed ther- 
fore with this way of thinking, and full of the ſpirit of 
the montii of May, did this mercileſs youth refolve up- 
© on the buſineſs of captivating. Ar tirſt he cuntined 
« himfelf to his room only, now and then appearing at 
© his window in his night-gown, and practiſing that caſy 


| * poſture which expreſſes the very top and dignity of 


languiſhment. I: was pleaſant to ſce him diverſify his 
 lovelinets, ſometimes obiiging the paſſengers only with 
aa ſide-tace, with a Lok in his hand; fumetimes being 
o generous as to expoſe the whole in the fullneſs of its 
beauty; at other times by a judicious throwing back 
dis perriwig, he would throw in his cars. You know - 
he is that fort of perton which the mob call a handſome 
{ jolly man; which appearance cannot mits of captives 
in this part of the town. Being emboldened by daily 
ſuccels, he leaves his room with a rcfolutiun to extend 
his conqueſts; and I have apprehended him in his 

© night-yown ſmiting in all parts of this neighbourhood. 
Ihis I, being of an amorous c mplexion, faw with 
indignation, and had rhouyhts of purchaſing a wig in 
_ * thefe parts; into which, being at a greater diftance 
„om the carth, I might have thrown a very liberal 


| © mixture cf white-horle hair, which would make a fair- 


* er, and contequently a handſomer appearance, while 
my lituaticn would fecure me againit any difcoverics. = 


But the paſſion to the handlome Gentleman ſeums to be 


ſo fixed to that part of the building, that it may be ex- 
tremely di ificult to d vert it ro mine; fo that 1 am re- 
 ſulved to ſtand body to the complexion of my own 
* eye-brow, and prepare me an immente black wiz of 
che ſame fort of itructure with that of my rival. Now, 


{| * though by this I tall not, perhaps, leſſen tlze number 
bf the admirers of his complexion, 1 thall have a fair 


6 2 to divide the paſſengers by the irreiiltible force 
: 
mine. 0 


E 3 0. expect 
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«] expect ſudden diſpatches from you, with advice of 
the family you arc in no, how to deport myſelf upon 
this fo delicate a conjuncture; with ſome confortabie 
reſolutions in favour of tne handiome black man againſt 
the handſome fair one. 
| I am, Sir, 

C your moſt humble Servant.“ 


90 


N. B. He who writ this, is 2 black man two pair of 
Kairs; the Gentleman of whom he writes, is fair, and 
one pair of ſtairs. 


Mr. Spectator, | 5 | 
*1I ONLY fay, that jt is impoſſible for me to ſay how 
« * much I am | EC 
4 Yours, 
| © Rants SHORTER, 
P. S. T ſhall think it a little hard, if you do not take 
© a5 much notice of this epittle, as you have of the 
ingenious Mr. Short's. I am not afraid to let the 
« worid fee which is the deeper man of the two.“ 


ADVERTISEMENT. 
London, September 15. 
Whereas a young woman on horſcback, in an eqveſ- 


trian habit, cn the 13th inſtant in the evening met the | 


dpectator within a mile and an haif of this town, and 
tring in the facc of juſtice, pulled off her har, in 


which there was a feather, wich the mein and air of | 


2 young officer, ſaving at the fame time, Your Ser- 
vant, Mr. Spect. or words to that purpoſe: This is 


to give notice, that if any perſon can diſcover the name, 


and place of abode of the ſaid offender, fo as the can 
be brought to juſtice, the informant ſhall have all y 


Fo c courage ment. 
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Xo. CDLXXXVI. WEDNESDAY, SEPT. 27. 
Audire eſt operæ pretium, procedere rectꝭ 
Qui mæchis non vulti— _ | H 
| IMITATED. 
All you, who think the city ne*er can thrive, 


Till ev'ry cuckold- waker*s flea d alive, 
Attend — | | 


f 


Pore. 


Mr. Spectator, | 
«/PHERE are very many of my acquaintance fal- 


* lowers of Socrates, with more particular regard 


to that part of his philoſophy which we, among our- 
© ſelves, call his Domettics; under which denomination, 
© nomination, or title, we include all the conjugal joys 
und fuifcrings. We have indeed, with very great 
« pleaſure, vbterved the hunour you do the whole fra- 
* tzenity of the hen pecked, in placing that illuſtrious 
min at our heal, aud it does in a very great mealure 
© baitle the raillery of pert rogues who have no ad- 
« rantage above us, but in that they are ſingle. But 
* when you louk about into the crowd of mankind, you 
* will nad the fair ſex reins with greater ryranny 
* over loyers than huſbands. You ſha!i hardly meet 
None in à thouſand who. is whally exempt from their 
* dominion, and thoſe that are to arg capable of uo 
taste of life, and breathe and walk about rite carth as 
inſiauiſicants. Bur I am going to deſice you further 
* favour in behalf of our narmleſs brotherhood, and 
hope you will thew in a true light the unmarricd hen- 
* pecked, as well as you have done juſtice to us, who 
* ſubmit to the conduct of our wives. I am very par- 
* nicularly acquainted with one who is under entire fub- 
* miſſion to a kind girl, as he calls her; and though he 
* knows [ have been witneſs both to the ill utage he 
* has received from her, and his inabi:iry to reſiſt her 
* ryranny, he ſtill pretends to make a jeſt of me far a 


* tle more than ordinary obſequiouſucls to my * 
4 
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No longer than Tueſday laſt he took me with him to 
* vilit his miſtreſs; and he having, it ſcems, been a 
little in diſgrace before, thought by bringing me 


with him the would conſtrain herlelf, and intenſibly 


fall into general difcourſe with him: and fo he might 
* break the ice, and fave himſelf all the ordinary com- 
punctions and morrtifications ſhe uſed to make him 
© ſuffer before ſhe would be reconciled, after any act of 
rebe llion on his part. When we came into the room, 
© wwe were received with the utmoſt coldneſs; and when 


© he preſented me as Mr. Such-a-one, his very goed 
« friend, the juſt had patience to ſuffer my falutation; 


but when he himſelf, with a very gay air, offered tu 
follow me, the geve him a thundcring box on the car, 
« cailed him a pitiful poor-ſpirit.d wretch, how durſt 
© he ſce her face? His wig and hat fell on different 
parts of the floor. She fui/.d rhe wig too ſon for 
+ him to recover it, and kicking it down Rtairs, threw 
herſelf in an oppoſite room, pulling the door after 
her with a force, that you would have thought the 
* hinges would have given way. We went down, you 


© mult think, with no very good countenanc:s; and as | | 


« we incaked off, and were driving home together, he 
cunfeſſed to me, that her anger was thus highly railed, 
+ becauſe he did not think fir th tight a Gentleman who 


© had ſaid, the was what the was; bur, fays he, a kind 
letter or two, ar tifty picces, will put her in humour 


* again, Iaed him why be did not part with her; 
© he anfwered, he loved her with all the rendernets 
imaginable, and the had too many charms to be aban- 
+ doned tor a httle quickneſs of fpirit. Thus does this 
» HMevitimate hen-pecked overlock the hufſy's having 
no regard to his very life and fame, in putting him 
upon i infamous ditpute about her reputation; yet 
has he tac contidence to laugh at ne, becauſe I obey 
my por dear ia keeping ont of harm's way, and not 
* ffaying ten late from my own family; to pats through 
* the hazards of a town full of ranters and debauchees. 
* Yun that are a philohpher ſhould urge in our be- 
+ half, that when we be-r with a froward woman, our 
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+ patience is preferve.l, in conſideration that a breach 
with her might be 4 dithonou- to children who are 


« deſcended from us, and whoſe concern makes us to- 
« lerate a thoaſand frailtios, for fear they thould re- 
© dound dithonour vpm rhe innocent. is and the 


+ like circumſtances, which carry with them the moſt 


valuable regards of human life, may be mentioned 
for our long-ſutierings; but in the caſe of gallants, 
© they ſwallow ill ulage from one to whom they have no 
obligation, but from a baſe paſſion, which it is mean 


F to indulge, and which it would be glorious to over - 


come. | 
«+ Theſe ſort of fellows are very numerous, and ſome 
© have been con{picuouſly ſuch, without thame; nay, 


Al they have carried on the jeſt in the very article of 
| © death, and, to the diminution of the wealth and hap- 


« pincſs of their families, in bar of thoſe honourably 
© near to them, have left immenſe wealth to their para- 
+ mours. What is this but being a cully in the grave 
« Sure this is being hen-pecked with a vengeance! But 
«+ withour dwelling upon theſe leſs frequent inſtances 
of eminent cullyiſm, what is there fo common as to 


4 hear a fellow curſe his fate that he cannot get rid .of 


+ a pathon to a jilt, and quote a half line out of a 
* miſcellany youu to prove his weakneſs is natural ? 
* If they will go on thus, I have nothing to ſay to it: 
But then let them not pretend to be free ali this while, 
and laugh at us poor marricd patients. 

„ hare known one wench in this town carry a 
* havghty domigion over her levers ſo well, that the 
has at the ſame time been kept by a fca-captain in 
* the Straits, a mcrchant in the city, a country Gentle- 
* man in Hampthire, and had all her correſſ nces 
managed by one the kept for her own uſes. Thi. 


happy man (as the phraſe is) uſed to write very punc- 


* tuailv, every poſt, letters for the miſtreſs to tranſcrive. 
© He would fit in his nignt-gown and flippers, and be 
* 35 grave giving an account, only changing names, 


| * rat there was nothing in thoſe idle reports they had 


* acard of ſuch a ſcoupdrel as one of the other lovers 
| © was; 
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was; and how could he think ſhe could eondeſcend fo 


4 

6 — after ſuch a fine Gentleman as each of them? 
For the ſame epiſtle ſaid the fame thing to and of 
* every one of them. And ſo Mr. Secretary and his 
Lady went to bed with great order. 

Jo be be ſhort, Mr. Spectator, we huſbands ſhall 
© never make the figure we ought in the imaginations 
* of young men growing up in the world, except you 
© can bring it about that a man of the town ſhall be 
© as infamous a character as a woman of the town. 
But of all that I have met in my time, commend me 
© to Betty Duall: the is the wife of a ſailor, and the 
© kept miſtreſs of a man of quality ; ſhe dwells with 
the latter during the fea-faring o the former. The 
_ © huſband aſks no queſtions, fees his apartments fur- 
© niſhed with riches not his, when he comes into porr, 
© and the lover is as joyful as a man arrived at his 
© haven when the other puts to ſea. Betty is the moſt 
« eminently victorious of any of her ſex, and ought to 
« ſtand recorded the only woman of the age in which 
«© the lives, whe hes potked as. the fone time tos 

« abuſed, 2 — T 
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Urget membra quies, & mens fine pondere ludit. 
While ſleep oppreſſes the tir'd limbs, the mind 
vgs without weight, and wantons unconfin'd. 


-Proucn there are many authors, who * writ- 
ten on dreams, they have gencrally conſidered them 


-- A. as revelations of what has already happened in 


parts of the world, or as preſages of what is to 
happen 7 — periods of time. 


may give us {cme idea of the zar excellency of 3 
＋ — 4 
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|| faman foul, and ſome intimation of it's independency on 
matter. 


In the firſt place, our dreams are great inftances of 


that activity which is natural to the human ſoul, and 


which it is not in the power of ſleep to deaden or ab. te. 
When the man appears tired and wern out with the la- 
bours of the day, this active part in his compoſition is 
ſtill buſied and unwearied. When the organs 1 
body is no longer able to k with that ſpiritual 
to which it is do the ſoul ene, wr 

in her ſeveral — 8 —_— actiun until 
her partner is again qualified to bear her company. In 
this — 4 look like the relaxations and amuſe- 
ments of the ſoul, when ſhe is difincumbered of her 
machine, her ſports and recreations, when ſhe has laid 
her charge aſleep. | | 
In the ſecond place, dreams are an inſtance. of that 

agility and perfection which is natural to the faculties 


_ of the mind, when they are diſengaged from the body. 


The foul is clcgged and in her operations, 
when the acts in conjunction with a companion that is 
ſo heavy and unwieldy in it's motion. But in dreams 
it is wonderful to obſerve with what ſprightlinefs and 
alacrity the exerts herſelf. The flow of ſpeech make 
unpremeditated harangues, or converſe readily in lan- 
guages that they are but little acquainted with. The 
grave abound in pleaſantries, the dull in repartecs and 
points of wit. There is not a more painful action of the 
mind, than invention; yer in dreams it works with that 
cale and activity that we are not ſenſible when the fa- 
culty is employed. For inftance, I believe every one, 
lome time or other, dreams that he is rcading papers, 
books, or letters; in which caſe the invention prompts fa 
readily, that the mind is irapofe upon, and miſtakes it's 
own ſuggeſtions for the compoſitions of another. 

I ſhall, under this head, quote a paſſage out of the 
Religio Med ci, in which the ingenious author gives an 
account of himſelf in his dreaming and his waking 
thoughts, We are ſome what more than ourſelves in oug 


2 
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flecps, and the flumber of the body ſeems to be but 
the waking of rhe foul. It is the ligation of tenſe, 
but the liberty of reaſon; and our waking conceptiens 
do not match the fancics of our ſleeps. At my nativity 
my aſcendant was the watery tign of Scorpio: I was 
| born in the planetary hour of Saturn, and I think J 
have a piece of that leaden planet in me. I am ng 
way facctious, nor diſpoſed for the mirth and galli. 
ardize of company; yet in one dream I can compoſe a 
whole comedy, behold the action, apprehend the jeſts, 
and laugh myſeif awake at the conceits thereof. Were 
my memory as faithful as my reaſon is then fruitful, 
J would never ſtudy but in my dreams; and this time 
alſo would I chooſe for my devotions; but our groſſer 
memories have then fo little hold of our abftrafted un- 
derftandings, that they forget the ſtory, and can enly 
relate to our awaked fouls a confuſed and broken tale 
of that that has paſſed. ——Thus it is obſerved that 
men ſometimes, upon the hour cf their departure, do 
fpeak and reaſon above themſelves; for then the foul 


| beginning to be freed from the ligaments of the body, | 
begins to reafon like herſelf, and to diſcourſe in a firan- | 


above mortalitv. 


We may likewiſe obſerve in the third place, that [ 


the paſſions affect the mind with greater ſtrength when 


we are aſleep, than when we are awake, Joy and for- | 


row gives us more vigorous ſenſations of pain or plea- 


ſure at this time, than any other. Devotion likewiſe, 
as the excellent author above mentioned has hinted, 
is in a very particular m:ro-r heightened and in- 


flamed, when it riſes in the ſoui at a time that the buly * 
is thus laid at reſt. Every man's gxpericnce will in- 


form him in this matter, though it is very probable, 
that this may happen differently in different conſtitu- 
tions. I ſhatl conclude this head with the two follow- 
ing problems, which I ſhall leave to the ſolution of my 


reader. Suppoſing a man always happy in his dreams, : 


and miſerable in his waking thoughts, and that his 
life was equally divided between them, whether would 
| he be more happy or miſerable? Were a man a king 
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in his dreams, and a beggar awake, and dreamt as con- 


ſequentially, and in as continued unbroken ſchemes as 


he thinks when awake, whether he would be in reality 


a king or a beggar, or rather wherher he would not be 


both? 


There is another circumftance, which methinks gives 
us a very high idea of the nature of the foul, in regard 
to what paſſes in dreams: I mean that innumerable mul- 
titude and variety of ideas which then ariſe in her. Were 
that active and watchful being only conſcious of her own 
exiſtence at ſuch. a time, what a painful ſolitude would 
her hours of fleep be? Were the ſoul ſenſible of her 
being alone in her ſleeping moments, after the fame man- 
ner that ſhe is ſenſible of it while awake, the time would 
hang very heavy on her, as it often actually docs when 


e dreams that the is in ſuch ſolitude. 


— Semperque relinqui 
Sola fibi ſemper longam incomitata videtur | 
Ire viam- 

— She ſeems alone 


To wander in her ſicep through ways unknown, 


But this obſervation L only make by the way. Whar 


Vius.- 


Weben 


I would here remark, is tliat wonderful power in the 


ſoul, of producing her own company on theſe occa- 
ons. She converſes with numberleſs beings of her own 
creation, and is tranſported into ten thouſand ſcenes of 
her own raiſing. She is herielf the theatre, the actor, 
and the bchclder. This puts me in mind of a fay- 
ing which J am infinitely picaſed with, and which Plu- 
tarch aſcribes to Heraclitus, That all men- whilſt they 
are awake are in one common world; but that each of 
them, when he is aſleep, is in a world of his own. The 
waking man is con 2 in the world of nature: when 


de ſleeps he retires to a private world that is particular 


to himſelf. There ſeems ſomething in this conſide- 
ration that intimates to us a natural grandeur and per- 
Vo. VII. F fection 
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Soden in the foul, which is rather bo be admired thas 
explained. 
I muſt not omit that argument for the excellency of 


the foul, which I have ſeen quoted out of Tertullian, 


namely, it's power of divining in dreams. That ſeveral 
fuch divinations have been made, none can queſtion, 
who believes the holy writings, or who has but the leaſt 
degree of a common hiftorical faith; there being innu- 
merable inſtances of this nature in ſeveral authors, both 
ancient and modern, facred and anc. Whether 
ſuch dark preſages, ſuch viſions of the night proceed 
from any latent power in the foul, during this her ſtate 
of abſtraftion, or from any communication with the 
ſupreme Being, or from any operation of ſubordinate 
| ＋ has been a great diſpute among the learned; 
the matter of fact is, I think. inconteſtable, and has 
been looked upon as ſuch by the greateſt writers, who 
have been never ſuſpected either of ſuperſtition or en. 
thuſiaſm. . 
I do not ſuppoſe, that the foul in theſe inſtances is 
intirely love and unfettered from the body; it is ſuf. 
cient, if the is not fo far funk and immerſed in mat- 
ter, not intangled and perplexed in her operations, with 
ſuch motions of bluod and ſpirits, as when ſhe at | 
the machine in it's waking hours. The corporeal union 
is flackened enough to give the mind more play. The 
foul feems gathered within herſelf, and recovers that 
fpring which is bruke and weakened, when the operates 
more in concert with the body. 
The ſpeculations I have here made, if they are not 


arguments, they are at leaſt ſtrong intimations, not only | 
ot the excellency of a human foul, but of it's _—_ | 
dence on the body; and if they do nut prove, do at leaſt 
eontirm theſe two great points, which are eſtabliſhed by 


many other reaſons that are altogether unanſwerable. 0 
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| No. CDLXXXVIII. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 52. 
Veo emp? parvo. Quanti ergo? acto aſſibus. Eheu ! 


Ion. 
What doth it coſt ? Not much, upon my word. 


| How much, pray? Why, Two-Pence. Two-pence! 0 Lord! 


Cagzen. 


ingenious T. W. tells me, that I have deprived him of 
the beſt part of his breakfaſt, for that ſince 4 i 
72 he is force — Kn 
coffee by itſelf, without the addition of the the Spectator, 
83 { my > day. my ay Eugenius informs 
me very obligingly, that he never thought he ſhould 


he could heartily with left out, viz. Price Two-Pence. I 
have a letter from a ſoap-boiler, who condoles with me 
very affectionately, the neceſſity we both lie un- 
der of ſetting an high price on — commodities, ſince 
the lare tax has been laid pon the m, and defiring me 
2 write next on that ſabjett, jo (peak a word ur 

two upon the preſent duties on Caſtile ſoap, But there 
is none of theſe my correſpondents, who writes with a 
greater turn of good ſenſe and elegance of expreſſion, 
than the generous Philomedes, Wh adviſes me to value 
every Spectator at Six · pence, and promiſes that he him- 
ſelf wili engage for above a hun Ired of his — 
who ſhall take it in at that price. 

Letters from tlie female world are likewiſe come to 
me, in great quantitics, upon the ſame occaſion; and 
as I naturally bear a great deference to this part of our 
ſpecies, I am very glad to find that thoſe who approve 


my conduct in this particular, are much more numerous 


than thoſe who condemn * A large family ——— 
ve 
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have drawn me up a very handſ-me remonſirance, in 
which they ſet forth that their father having refuſed 
to take in the Spectator, ſince the additional price was 
ſet upon it, they offered him unanimouſly to bate him 
the article of bread and butter in the tea-table account, 
provided the Spectator might be ſerved up to them 
every morning as uſual. Upon this the old Gentleman 
being pleaſed, it ſecms, with their detire of improving 


themſel-cs, has granted them the continuance both of 
the Spectator and their bread and butter, having given 


particular orders, that the tea-table ſhall be ſer forth 
every morning with it's cuſtomary bill of fare, and with- 


cut any manner of defalcation; I thought myſelf oblig- | 


ed to mention this particular, as it does honour to this 
worthy. Gentleman; and if the young Lady Ltitia, 
who ſent me this account, will acquaint me with his 
name, I will inſert it at length in one of my papers, if 
he deſires it. | 

might alleviate the expence which this my paper brin 
to any of my readers; and, in order to it, muſt prupoſ 
two points to their conſideration. Firſt, that if they 
retrench any the ſmalleſt particular in their ordinary 
expence, it will eaſily make up the half. penny a day 
hic! we have now under conſideration. Let a Lady 


Ficricice but a Cngle ribbon to her morning fiudies, | 


and it will be ſufficient: let a family burn but a can- 
dle a · night lefs than their uſual number, and they may 
take in the SpcCtator without detriment to their private 
attairs. : 

In the next place, if my readers will not go to the 
price of buying my papers by retail, let them have pa- 


tience, and they may buy them in the lump. without | 
the burthen of a tax upon them. My ſpeculations, | 


when they are fold ſingle, like cherries upon the ſtick, 

are delights for the rich and wealthy: after ſome time 

thev come to market in great quantities, ard are cv 

ordinary man's money. The truth of it is, they have 

a certain flarcur at their firſt appcarance, from ſcveral 

accidental circumſtances of time, place, and 9 
Y 
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in this caſe every reader is to conſid. r, whether it is 


| not better for him to be half a year behind-hand with 
| the faſhionable and polite part of the world, than to 


frain himſelf beyond his circumſtances. My boouk-ſcl- 


| ſer has now about ten thouſand of the third and fourth 
| volumes, which he is ready to publ:th, having already 


iſpoled of as large an edition b th of the firſt and ſe - 
* As he is a perſon whoſe head is very 


well turned to his buſineſo, he thinks they would be a 


very proper p. eſent tu be made to perſons at chriſtenings 
mh viſiting days and the like joyful ſolemnities, 


| ſeveral other books are frequently given at funerals. 
lle has printed them in ſuch a little portable volume, 


that many of them may be ranged together upon a fingle 
plate; and is of opinion, that a falver of Sprctaturs 
would be as acceptable an entertainment to the ladies as a 
ſalver of ſweetmears. | 1 

I thall conclude this paper with an epigram lately ſent 


w the writer of the Spectator, after having returned my 
thanks to the ingenious author of it. 


Sir, 3 | CR 
E ! PAVING heard the following epigram very much 


commended, 1 wonder that it has + — a 
your papers; 1 think the ſuffrage of our 
Laureat Gould not be overlooked, which ſhews 


the opinion he entertains of your paper, whether the 
nation he proceeds upon be true or faiſe. I make bold 


to convey it to you, not know ing if it has yet come to 
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ON THA SPECTATOR. 
| By Ma. TATE. 

= Aliuſque & idem 


You 1ife another and the ſame. 


HEN firſt the Tatler to a mute was turn d, 
SBGBreat- Britain for her Ccnfor's ftlence mourn'd; 

Robb' d of his ſprightly beams, ſhe wept the night, 
Till the SpeQator roſe, and blaz'd as bright. 
So the firſt man the ſun's firit ſerting view'd, 
And fi. h'd, till circling day his juys renew'd, 
Yet doubtful how that ſecond ſun to name, 
Whether a bright ſucceſſor, or the ſame. 


Since all agree, who both with judgment read, 
Tis the fame tun, and docs himſelf ſucceed. 


— Babog:iirao piye adn0- NN Hou. 
| The mighty force of ocean's troubled flood. 


Sir, | 


« of the imagination, I find among the three fuurces 
+ of thoſe pleaſures which you have diſcovered, that 
6 22 is one. This has ſuggeſted to me the rea- 
j 

none which affects my imagination fo much as the ſea 
or ocean. I cannot fec the heavings of this prodi- 
« gious bulk of waters, even in a calm, without a very 
* pleating aſtoniſhment; but when it is worked up ina 
« rempeſt fo that the horizon on every fide is nothing 
but foaming billows and floating mountains, it is im- 
« poſſible to deſeribe the agreeable horror that riſes from 
fuck a proſpect. A troubled ocean, to a man who fails 


Naſccris — 5 = Hon. 


So we: but now from this ſuſpence are freed, 4p; 
1 
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& Urn reading your Eiſay concerning the pleaſures 


n why, of ell objects that I have ever ſeen, there is 
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upon it, ie, I think, the biggeſt object that he can fee 


in motion, and conſequently gives his imaginatt-n one 


of the higheſt kinds of pleaſure that can ariſe from 


© greatneſs. I muſt confet>, it is impoſſible for me to 


 *{urvey this world of fluid matter, without thinking on 


+ the hand that firſt poured it out, and made a proper 


| © channel for it's reception. Such an object naturaily 
| + raiſes in my thoughts the idea of an Almighty Being, 


and convinces me of his exiſtenee as much as a meta- 
© phyſical demonſtration. The imagination prompts the 
© underſiancding. and, by the greatneſs of the ſenſible 
t object, produces in it the idea of a Being who is neither 
circumſcribed by time nor ſpace. | 

+ As I have made feveral voyages upon the ſea, I 


+ have often beun toſſed in ſtorms, and on that occaſion 


© have frequently reflected on the defcriprions of them 


in ancient pocts. I remember Longinus highly recom- 


mend one in Homer, becauſe the poet has not amuſed 
+ himielf with little fancies upon the occafion, as au- 
+ thars of an inferior genius, whom he mentions, had 
done, but becauic he has gathered together thoſe cir- 
cumſtances which are the molt apt to terrify the ima- 
„ gmation, and which really happen in the raging of a 
© cempeſt. It is for the ſame rcaton, that I prefer the 
following deſcription of a hip in a ſiorm, which the 
pPſalmiſt has made, before any other I have ever met 
© with.” © They that go down to the ſca in ſhips, that 


do buſineſs in great waters: Theie fee the works of 


* the Lord, and his wonders in the deep. For he 
« commandeth and raiſeth tlie ſtormy wind, which lift- 
Heth up the waters thereof: They mount up to the 
„heaven, they go down again to the depths, their foul 
is meltcd becauſe: of trouble. They reel to and fro, 
« and ſtagger like a drunken man, and are at their wits 
* end. Then they cry unto the Lord in their trouble, 
“ and he bringeth them out of their diſtreſſes. He 
« maketh the ſtorm a calm, ſo that the waves thereof are 
4 fill. Then they are glad, becauſe they be quiet, fo 
© he bringeth thein unto their deſired haven.” 1 

| | | © By 
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© By the way, how much more comfortable as well u 
rational. is this ſyſtem of the Pſalmiſt, than the pagan 
* ſcheme in Virgil, and other poets, where one deity it 
_ * repreſented as raiſing a ſtorm, and another as laying it? 
Were we only to conſider the ſublime in this piece of 
© poetry, what can be nobler than the idea it gives us of 
© the Supreme Being thus raiſing a tumult among the 
elements, and recovering them out of their coufuſion, 
thus trovbling and becalming nature? | 

Great painters do not only give us landſkips of gar- 
dens, groves, and meadows, but very <cfren employ 
their pencils upon ſea-pieces: I could wiſh you would 
follow their example. If this ſmall ſketch may deſerve 
* a place among your works, I ſhall accompany it witha 
28 divine Cde, Go by a Gentleman upon the coneluſion 

1 of his travels. | | | 


: RE 
HOW are thy ſervants Heft, O Lord! 
How ſure is their defence ! 
Eternal wiſdom is their guide, 
Their help, Omnipotence. 
= 
In forcign zcalms and lands remote, 
Supported by thy care, | 
Through burning climes I paſs d unhurt, 
And breath'4 in tainted air. 


III. | 
Thy mercy ſweeten d every ſoil, 
Made ev*ry region plcaſe ; 
The hoary Alpine hills it warm'd, 
And ſmocth'd the Tyrrhene ſeas, 


Think, O my ſoul, devoutly think, 
How with affrighted eyes, | 
Thou faw'ſt the wide extended deep 
In all it's horrors riſc ! | 


as 
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Confuſion dwelt in ev*ry face, 
And fear in ev*ry heart, 


When waves on waves, and hw. on FO 
O'crcame the pilot's art. 


VI. | 
Yet then from all my griefs, O Lord, 


Thy mercy ſet me free, 


Whilſt in the confidence of pray'r 


My foul took hold on thee. 


VII. 
For though in dreadful whirls we hung 
High on the broken wave, 
I knew thou wert not flow to hear, 
Nor impotent to ſave. 


VIII. 


| The term was laid, the winds retir'd, 


Obedient to thy will: 


The ſea that roar d at thy command, 


At thy command was ſtill. 


1X. 


In midſt 1 — 
Thy goodneſs PII adore, 


And praite thee for thy mercies paſt, 
And humbly hope for more. 


X. 


My life, if — 44 ſt my y life, 
! 


Thy facrifice 
And death, it death mull be my doom, 
dull juin my foul to thee, K 
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Thy houſe and pleaſing wiſe. Cunnen, | 


HAVE very long entertained an ambition to make 
® the word wife the moſt agreeable and delightful name 
in nature. If it be not ſo in itſelf, all the wiſer part of 
mankind from the beginning of the world to this day has 
conſented in an error: But our unhappineſs in 
has been, that a few looſe men of genius for pleaſure, 
have turned ir all to the gratification of ungoverned de- 


fires, in deſpite of good ſenſe, form, and order; when, 
in truth, any ſatisfaction beyond the boundaries of rea- 


ſon, is rs madneſs and folly. But is the 
ſenſe of joy 
indulged or attained? and have we appetites given us not 


to be at all gratified? Yes certainly: marriage is an in- | 
ſtitution calculated for a conſtant ſcene of delight as much | 


as our Being is capable of. Two perſons who have choſen 
each other out of all the ſpecies, with deſign to be each 


other s mutual comfort and entertainment, have in that | 
action bound themſelves to be good-humoured, affable, | 


 diſcreer, forgiving, patient, and joyful, with reſpect w 
each other's — perfections, to the end of their 
lives. The wiſer of the wwo (and it always 2 one of 
them is ſuch) will for her or his own fake, keep thing 
from outrage with the utmoſt ſanftiry. When this union 
is thus preſerved (as I have often faid) the moſt indiffer- 


ent circumſtance adminiſters delight. Their condition u 
an endleſs ſource of new gratiſications. The married ms 


can ſay, If I am unacceptable to al! the world beſide, 
there is one whom I intirely love, that will receive me 


with joy and tranſport, and think herſelf obliged to dou- | 


ble her kindneſs and careſſes of me from the gloom with 
Which the ſecs me overcaſt. I need not diſſemble the 
forrow of my heart to be agrecable there, that very for- 
row quickens her affection. 


Thi 
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This paſſion towards each other, when once well fixed, 
enters into the very conſtitution, and the kindneſs flows 
2x eafily and ſilently as the blood in the veins. When 


' this ion is enjoyed in the moſt ſublime degree, un- 


killful eyes ſee nothing of it; but when it is ſubject to be 
changed, and has an allay in it that may make it end in 


„ | diftaſte, it is apt to break into rage, or overflow im 
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fondneſs, before the reſt of the world. 

Uxander and Viramira are amorous and , have 
been married theſe two years; yet do they fo much diſ- 
tinguiſh each other in company, that in your converſation 
with the dear things you are ſtill put to a fort of croſs pur- 
poſes. Whenever you addreſs yourſelf in ordinary diſ- 
courſe to Viramira, ſhe turns her head another way, and 
the anſwer is made to the dear Uxander: If tell a 


merry tale, the application is ſtill directed to her dear; 


and when the ſhould commend you, the ſays to him, as 
if he has ſpoke it, That is, my dear, fo pretty—This 

puts me in mind of what I have ſomewhere read in the 
admired memoirs of the famous Cervantes, where, while 
honeſt Sancho Panca is putting ſome neceſſary humble 
queſtion concerning Rozmanre, his ſupper, or his lodg- 
ging, the Knight of the forrowful countenance is ever 
improving the harmleſs lowly hints of his 'tquire to the 
poetical cunceit, rapture, and flight, in contemplation of 
the dear Dulcinea of his 4 

On the other ſide, Dictamnus and Maria are ever 
{quabbling, and you may obſerve them all the time they 
are in company, in a ſtate of impatience. As Uxander 
and Viramira with you all gone, that they may be at 
frecdum for dalliance; Dictamnus and Maria wait your 
abſence, that they may ſpcak their harth iuterpretaticus 
en each other's words and actions during the time you 
hy with them. 

It is certain that the greater part of the evils attendin 
this condition of life, ariſes frem faſhion. Prejudice — 
this caſe is turned the wrong way, and inſicad of ex- 
petting more happineſs than we thall meet with in it, 
we are laughed into a prepoſſeſſion, that we ſhali be di. 
4 | WI 
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With all perſons who have made good ſenſe the rule 
of action, marriage is deſcribed as the ſtate capable of | 


the higheſt human felicity. Tully has epiſtles full of 
affectionate pleaſure, when he writes to his wife, or 
ſpeaks of his children. But above all the hints of thi 


kind I have met with in writers of ancient date, I am | 
leaſed with an epigram of Martial, in honour of the | 
uty of bis wife Cleopatra. Commentators ſays it wa | 


written the day after his wedding-night. When his 


ſpouſe was retired to the bathing-room in the hear of 


the day, he, it ſeems, came in upon her when ſhe wa 
juſt going into the water. To her beauty and carriage 
on this occaſion we owe the following epigram, winch [ 
ſhewed my friend Will Honeycomb in French, who has 
tranſlated it as follows, withour 9 — — ori- 
ginal. I expect it will pleaſe the Englith better than the 
Latin reader. ; | | 


Aſham'd and wanton, of embrace afraid, 

Fled to the ſtreams, the ſtreams my fair betray d; 
To my fond eyes the all tranſparent ſtuod, 

She bluſh'd, I ſmil'd at the flight covering flood. 
Thus thro? the glaſs the lovely lily glows, 

Thus thro” the ambient gem ſhines forth the roſe. 
I faw new charms, and plung'd to ſeize my ſtore, 
Kiſſes I ſnatch'd, the waves prevented more. 


When my bright conſort, now nor wife nor maid, | 


My friend would not allow that this luſcious account | 


could be given of a wife, and therefore uſed the word 
confort; which, he learnedly ſaid, would ferve for a 
miſtreſs as well, and give a more gentlemanly rurn to 
r1e epigram. But, under — him and all other 
fuch fine gentlemen, I cannot be perſuaded but that 
the paſſion a bridegroom has for a virtuous young wo- 
man, will, by little and little, grow into friendſhip, and 
then it is aſcended to a higher pleaſure than it was in 
its firſt fervour. Without this happens, he is a very 
unfortunate man who has emtercd into this tate, and 
left the habitudes of life he might have enjoyed with 
a faithful friend. But when the wife proves * 
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filling ferions as well as joyous hours, the brings hap- 


| pineſs un h nown to friendſhip itſelf. Spencer ſpeaks of 


each kind of love with great juſtice, and attributes the 
bigheſt praiſe to friendſhip; and indeed there is no diſ- 
puting that point, but by making that friendſhip take 


| place between two married perſons. 


Hard is the doubt, and difficult to deem, 

When all three kinds of love together meet, 

And do diſpart the heart with p. w'r extreme. 

Whether thall weigh the balance down ; to wit, 

The dear affection unto kindred ſweet, 

Or raging fire of love to womankind, 

Or cal of friends combin'd by virtues meet; 

Bur, of them all, the band of virtuous mind 
Methinks the gentle heart ſhould moſt atfarcd bind. 


For natural affection ſoon doth ceaſe, 
And quenched is with Cupid's greater flame; 
But faithful friendſhip dvth them both ſuppreſs 
And them with maſtering diſcipline doth tame, 
Through thoughts aſpiring to eternal fame, 
For as the ſoul doth rule the earthly maſs, 
And all. the ſervice of the body frame; 
Jo love of foul doth love of body paſs, 
No lefs than perfect gold ſurmounts the meaneſt braſs. T 


No. CDXCI. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 23. 
——Digna ſatis fortuna reviſit. = 
A juſt reverſe of fortune on him waits. 


[2 is common with me to run from book to book, to 


exerciſe my mind with many objects, and qualify 
myſelf for my daily labours. After an hour ſpent in 
this loitering way of reading, ſomcrhing will remain to 
be food to the imagination. The writings that pleaſe 
me moſt on ſuch occafions are ſtories, for the truth of 
which there is good authority. The mind of man is 
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wherein 2 criminal is overtaken, in whom there is ns {| 


quality which is the object of pity, the ſoul enjoys a cer. 
tain revenge for the offence done to its nature, in the 
wicked actions committed in the preeccding part of the 
hiſtorv. This will be better underftocd by tl e reader 
from the following narration itfclf, than from any thing 
which I can ſay to introduce it. N 


HEN Charles Duke of Burgundy, firnamed The 


Bold, reigned over ſpacious dominions now fwak. | 


lowed vp by the power of France, he heaped many fa- 
vours and hcnours upon Claudius Rhynſault, a German, 
who had ſerved him in his wars againſt the inſults of 


his neighbours. A great part of Zealand was at that | 


time in ſubjection to that Dukedom. The Prince him- 


ſelf was a perſon of ſingular humanity and juftice. Rhyn- 
ſault, with no other real quality than courage, had dif- | 


ſimulation enough to pats upon fis generous aud unſuſpi- 
cious maſter for a perſen of blunt honeſty and fidelity, 


without any vice that could biaſs him from the exccu- 


tien of juſtice. His highneſs prepofitficd to his advan- 
w upon the decraſe cf the governor of his chief town 
of Z 


ealand, gave Rhynſault that command. He wa | 
not long ſcared in that government, before he caſt his | 
eyes upon Jr) a woman of exquiſite beauty, the | 


wife of Paul Danvelt, a wealthy merchant of the ci 


under his protection and government. Rhynſault wa | 


2 man of a warm conſtitution, and viclent inctination wo 


women, and nut untkilied in the feft arts which vn 


their favour. He knew what it was to enjoy the fatis- 


factions which are reaped from the poſſe ſlion of beauty, | 
but was an utter ſtranger to the decencies, herovrs, aud 


delicacies. that attend the pathon towards them in ele- 
4 minds. However he had fo much ct the world, that 
e had a great thare of the langvaye which uſually pre- 


vails upon the weaker part of that lex. and he could with } 
his tongue utter a paliion with which his heart was who | 
ly untouched, He was one of thoſe brutal minds which 


can be gratined with the violation of innocence and beau- 


if without the. leaſt pity, paſſion, or love ww that 1 
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which they are ſo much delighted. Ingratitude is a vice 


inſeparable to a luſtful man; and the poſſeſſion of a wo- 
man by him who has no thought but allaying a paſ- 
fon painful to himſelf, is neceſſariiy followed by diſtaſte 
and averſion. Rhynſault being reſolved to accompliſh 


dis will oa the wife of Danvelt,. left no arts untried te 


get into 2 familiarity at her houſe; but ſhe knew his 
character and diſpoſition too well, not to ſhun all occa- 
dens that might enſnare ber into his converſation. The 


Governor defpairing of ſucceſs by ordinary means, ap- 


prehended and imprifoned her huſbaud, under pretence 
of an jafomation that he was guiity of a correſpondenee 
with the enemies of the Duke to betray the town into 


their poſſeſſion. This deſign had it's deſired effect; and 


the wite of the unfortunate Danvelt, the day before that 
which was appointed for his execution, preſented herſelf 
in the hall of the Governor's houſe, and as he paſſed 
through the apartment, threw herſelf at his feet, and 
bolding his knees, beſeeched his mercy. Nhynſault be- 
held her with a diſſembled ſatisfaftion, and aſſuming an 
air of thought and authoririty, he bid her ariſe, and told 
her ſhe muſt foliow him to his cloſet; and aſking her 
whether the knew the hand of rhe letter he pulled out of 
his pocket, went from her, leaving this admonirion aloud, 


* If you will fave your huſband, you muſt give me an 


* account of all you know without prevarication; for 


* every body is ſatisfied he was too fond of you to be able 


* to luge from you the names of the reſt of the conſpi- 
* rators, or any other particulars whatſoever. He went 
to his eloſet, and ſoon after the Lady was ſent fur to an 
+ audience. The ſervant knew his diſtance when mat- 
ters of ſtate were to be debated; and the Governor laying. 
ahde the air with which he had appeared in public, be- 
gan to be the ſupplicanr, to rally an affliction, which it 
was in her power eaſily to remove, and relieve an innocent 
man from his impriſonment. She eaſily pererived his 
mention, and, bathed in tears, began ro deprecate fo 
wicked a defign. Luft, like ambition, takes all the fa- 
eulries of the mind and body into it's ſervice and fubjec- 
nan. * honeſt anguiſh, the wring- 

2 ing 
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ing of her hands, and the many changes of her poſture 
and figure in the vehemence of ſpeaking, were but ſo 
many attitudes in which he beheld her bcauty, and far. 
ther incentives of his defire. All humanity was loſt in 
that one appetite, and he ſignified to her in ſo many plain 
terms, that he wa unhappy untill he had poſſeſſed her, 
and nothing leſs ſhould be the price of her huſband's 
life; and ſhe muſt, before the following noon, pronounce = 
the death or enlargement of Danvelt. After this noti- | 
fication, when he law Sapphira enough again diſtracted 
to make the ſubje& of their diſcourſe ro commen eyes | 
appear different from what it was, he called ſervants to | 
conduft her to the gate. Loaded with inſupportable 
2 ſhe immediately — to Faroe and 
avi ified to his goalers, that ſhe had a propoſal 
to — * — ham the Governor, ſhe was leſt 
alone with him, revealed to him all that had paſſed, and 
repreſented the endleſs conflict ſhe was in between love | 
to his perſon and fidelity to his bed. It is caſy ro ima. 
gine the ſharp affliftion this honeſt pair was in upon 
ſuch an incident, in lives not uſed to any but ordinary | 
occurrences. The man was bridled by ſhame from ſpeak- 
ing what his fear prompted, upon fo near an approach 
of death; but let fall words that fignified to her, be 
ſnauld not think her po luted, though ſhe had not yet 
confeſſed to him that the Governor had violated her per- 
fon, ſince he knew her will had no part in the action. 
She parted from him u th this oblique permitlion to ſave 
a life he had not re ſolut ion enough to reſign for the ſafety 
of his honour. | DT 
The next morning the unhappy Sapphira attended che 
Governor, and being led into a remote apartment, ſub» | 
mitted to his deſires. Rhynſault commended her charms, | 
claimed a familiarity after what had paſſed between them, 
and with an air of gaiety in the language of a ga!lant, 
bid her return, and take her huſband out of priton: But, 
continued he, my Fair one mult not be offended that I 
| have taken care he ſhould not be an interruption to our 
future aſſignatiens. Theſe laſt words foreboded what 
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fe found when the came to the goal, her huſband exe- 
cured by the order of Rhynſault. 

It was remarkable that the woman, who was full of 
tears and lamentations during the whole courſe of her 
affliftion, uttered nether figh nor complaint, but ſtood 
fxed with grief at this conſummation of her misfortunes. 
She betook herſelf to her abode, and after having in ſoli- 
tude paid her devotions to him who is the avenger of in- 
nocence, ſhe repaired privately to court. Her perſon, and 
a certain grandeur of ſorrow negligent of forms, gained 
her paſſage into the preſence of the Duke her ſovereign. 
As ſoon as ſhe came into the preſence, ſhe broke forth 
into the following words, Behold, O mighty Charles, 
* 2 wretch weary of life, though it has always been ſpent 
* with innocence and virtue. It is not in your power to 
© redreſs my injuries, bur it is to avenge them. And if the 
protection of the diſtreſſed, and the puniſhment of op- 
© preſſors, is a taſk worthy a Prince, I bring the e 
of Burgundy ample matter for doing honour to his own 
great name, and wiping infamy off from mine. 

When the had ſpoke this, ſhe delivered the Duke a 
paper reciting her ſtory. He read it with all the emotions 
that indignation and pity could raiſe in a Prince jealous 
of his honour in the behaviour of his offieers, and pro- 
ſperity of his ſubjects. 

Upon an appointed day, Rh t was fent for to 
tourt, and in the preſence of a few of the council, con- 
fronted by Sapphira: the Prince aſking, Do you know 
that Lady? fault, as ſoon as he could recover his 
furprize, told is ike bo wet Renee tees his high · 
nals would plcaſe to think that a reparation. The Duke 
kemed contented with this anſwer, and ſtood by during 
the immediate ſolemnization of the ceremony. At the 
encluſion of it he told Rhynſault, Thus far you have 
l N — deed 7 1 I thall not == 
u kind uſage of her, without you 2 
a „ eſtate to her after your — To 
the performance of this alſo the Duke was a witneſs. 
When theſe two acts were executed, the Duke turned to 
the lady, and told her, 1 * remains fur me to put you 

» 3 | in 
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in quict poſſeſſion of what your huſband has fo bountifully 
beſtowed on you; and ordered the immediate execution 
of Rhynſault. | T 


No. CDXCIT. WEDNESDAY, SEPTEMBER 24 


Quicquid eſt boni moris levitate extirguiter. SENRCA, 
Levity of behaviour is the bane of all that is good and 
virtuous, | 5 ee 


Dear Mr. Spectator, Tunbridge, September 18. 
8 1 AM a young weman of eight. cn years of age, and 
« > I do aſſure vou, a maid of unſpotted reputation, 
founded jon a very careful carriage in all my looks, 
wor s, and actions. At the ſame time I muſt own te 
to you, that it is with much conſtraint to fleſh and 


* blood that my bel. aviour is fo ftriftly irreproachable; 


for I am naturally addicted to mirth, to gaicty, to 
free air, to motion and gadding. Now what gives me 
a great deal of anxicty, and is ſome diſcourage ment 
in the purſuit of virtue, is, that the voung women who 


run into greater freedoms with the men are more taken 


notice of than lam. The men are ſuch unthinking 
« fors, that they do not prefer her who refirains all her 
« pafſions and affe ctions, and kecps much within the 
* bounds of what is lawful, to her who goes to the utmoſt 
verge of innocence, and parleys at the very brink of 
vice, whether the ſhall be a wife or a miſtreſs. But 
« muſt appeal to your ſpect. u ial wiſdom, who, I find, 
have pulled very much of your time in the ſtudy of 


woman, whether this is nat a moſt uarcaſonable pri» 


« ceeding. I have read ſ mewhere that Houtbes of Male 
© meſbury aſſerts, that continent perſons hive more of 
« what tie, coniain, than thoſe who give a loſe to 
© their defires. According, to this rule, let there be 
* equal age, equal wit, and equal gco:l-humonr, in the 
woman of prucvencc, and ber of liberty; what for 
* has he to expett, who takes the former? What refuls 
* 


* muſt he be contented with, who chooſes the latter? 
Well, but I fat down to write to you to vent my indig- 


M7 = 


| * or three like me, are wholly unregarded. 85 


+ ner of carrying themſelves with familiarity. Glycera 


+ of the winter, and has introduced a very pretty ſhiver; 
© ofing up her ſhoulders, and ſhrinking as ſhe moves: 
All tuat are in this mode carry their fans between both 
bands before them. Dulciſſa herſelf, who is author 


lucky decency about her. I know the practiſes this 


| * romp, and then looks round to ſce what young men 


ale, bur ſtill as w-ichful of conqueſt as the buticſt 
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nation againſt ſeveral pert creatures who are addreſſed 
to and courted in this place, while poor I, and two 


« Every one of theſe affect gaining the hearts of your 
6 ſex: This is generally attempted by a particular man - 


6 has a dancing walk, and kecps time in her ordinary 
+ gite. Chloe, her fiſter, who is unwilling to interrupt 
© her conqueſts, comes into the room before her with a 
© familiar run. Duleiſſa takes advantage of the approach 


© of this air, adds the pretty run to it; and has alſo, 
when the is in very good humour, a taking famili- 
© artty in throwing herſelf into the loweſt ſeat in the 
© rom, and letting her hooped petticoats fall with a 


© way of fitting down in her chamber; aud indeed the 

© does it as well as you may have ſeen an actreſs fall 
© dun dead in a tragedy. Not the leaſt indecency in her 
+ poſture. If you have obſerved what pretty carcaſes 
+ are carried off at the end of a verſe at the theatre, it 
vill give you a notion how Dulciſſa plumps into a chair. 
Here is a little country girl that is very cunning, that 
makes her ule of being young and unbred, and out- 
+ dies the inſaacers, who arc almoſt twice her age. The 
© air that the takes is to come into company after a 
walk, and is very ſucceſsfully out of breath upon oc- 
caon. Her mother is in the ſecret, and calls her 


© ſtare at her. 

+ It would take up more than can come into one of 
© your papers, to enumerate all the particular airs of 
' tae younger company in this place. But ] cannot omit 
© Dalceorella, who: manner is the mot indolent imagin- 


. 


© virgin 
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virgin among us. She has a peculizr art of flaring u 
« a youny fellow, till the fi es ſhe has get him, and in- 
© flamed him by ſo much «bſervation. When ſhe ſees 
'©* ſhe has him, and he begins to tuſs his head upon it, 
© the is immediately ſhort-ſighted, and labours to ob- 
© ſerve what he is at a diſtance with her eyes half ſhut. 
© Thus the captive, that thought her firſt Fruck, is to 
make very ncar approaches, or be wholly diſregarded. 
This artifice has done more execution than all the 
* ogling of the reſt of the women here, with the utmoſt 
variety of half glances, attentive heedlcfinets, childiſt 
* inadvertencies, haugh'y contempts, or artificial over- 
« fights. After I have ſaid thus much of Ladies among 
us who fight thus regularly, I am to complain to you 
| # of a ſer of famiiiar r.mps, who have broken th 
all common rules, and have thought of a very effefQual 
« way of ſhewing more charms than all of us. Theſe, 
Mr. Spectator, are the ſwingers. You are to know 
* theſe carcleſs pretty creatures are very innocents again; 
and it is to be no matter what they do, for it is :ll 
_ © harmleſs freede m. They get on 10pes, as you mult 
* have ſeen the children, and are ſwung by their men vi- 
* fitants. The jeſt is, that Mr. Such-a-one can name | 
the colour of Mrs. Such-a one's ſtockings: and the 
tells him he is a lying thief, fo he is, and full of to- 
6 guery; and the will lay a wager, and her filter ſhall 
tell the truth if he ſays right, and he cannot tell what 
colour her garters are of. In this diverſion there are 
very many pretty ſhricks, nat ſo much fur fear of fall- 
ing, 2s that their perticoats ſheuld vuntye: for there is 
* = care had ro avoid improprieties: and the lover 
* who ſwings the Lady, is to tye her clothes very cloſe 
with his hatband, before ſhe admits him to throw up 
"1 Mr. SpeQtator theſe 
Now, . » except you can note t 
« wantonnefſes in their beginnings, and bring us ſober 
Girls into obſervation, there is no help for it, we mult 
« ſwim with the tide; the coquettes are too powerful 
« a party for us. To look into the merit of a 
+ and well-behaved woman is a flow thing. A _ 
« ty 
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« trivial ſong gains the affections, when a wiſe homily is 
not attended to. There is no other way but to make 
var upon them, or we muſt go over to them. As for 
ny part, I will ſhew all the world it is not for want 


| + of charms that I ſtand ſo long unaſked: and if you 
4 do not take meaſures for the immediate redrefs of us 


« rigids, as the fellows call us, I can move with a fpeak- 


{4 mg mein, can look ſignificantly, can liſp, can trip, can 


can ſtart, can bluſh, can rage, can weep, if I muſt 
i it, and can be frighted as —_— any ſhe in 


+ England. All which is humbly ſubmitted to your ſpec- 


 rzorial conſideration with all humility, by 
| * Your moſt humble Servant, 


T 8 „Marios Monais- 


Na CDXCHI. THURSDAY, SEPTEMBER 25. 


— tibi peccata pudorem. 


Commend not, till 2 man is throughly known; | 
A raſcal prais'd, you make his faults your own. "ANON. 


is no unpleafant matter of ſpeculation to conſider the 
recommendatory epiſtles that — round this town 
from hand to hand, and the abuſe people put. upon one 
matter in that kind. It is indeed come to that paſs, in- 
cad of being the teſtimony of merit in the perſon re- 
commended, the true reading of a letter of this fort is, 


The bearer hereof is ſo uneaſy to me, that it will be au 


* act of charity in you to take him off my hands; whe-' 
* ther you prefer him or not, it is all one, for I have no 
manner of kindneſs for him, or obligation to him or 
bis; and do what you pleaſe as to that. As negligent 
n men are in this reſpeft, a point of honour is concern- 
ed in it; and there is nothing a man ſhould be more 
alamed of, than paſſing a worthleſs creature into the 
krricc or intereſts of a man ha has never f 
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The women indeed are à little too keen in their reſem · 
ments, to treſpaſs often this way: But you ſhall ſome. 


times know that the miſireſs and the maid ſhail quarrel, | 
and give cach other very free language, and at laſt the | 


lady ſhail be pacified to turn her out of doors, and give 
her a very good word tu any body clſe. Hence it is tha 
you ſce, in a year and half s time, the fame face a 


tic in all parts of the town. Good breeding and good. | 


nature lead pcople in a great meaſure to this injultice: 
When ſuitors of no contideration will have confidence 


patience of importunity. In this latter caſe, it would be | 
a very uſeſul inquiry to know the hiſtory of recommen- | 
datious : There are, you muſt know, certain abemom of 


this way of corment, who make it a profeſhon to manage 
the a Frs of candidates: Theſe gentlemen let out tber 
any defective re- 


When one of theſe undertakers has your buſineſs in 
hand, you may be ſick, abſent in town or country, and 
the ſhall be worried, or you prevail. I remember 
to have been ſhewn a Gentleman ſome y 
puniti:ed a whole people for their facility in giving their 
credentials. This perſon had belonged to a regiment 
which did duty in the Weſt-Indies, and by the monality 
of the place happened to be commanding officer in the 


colony. He oppreſſed his ſubjects with great franknefi, | 


till he became ſentible that he was heartily hated by 
every man under his command. When he had cared 


England, 13 they would give him ample ef- 
their approbation. The planters came in 


it to a man, and in proportion to his deſerving the quit | 
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enntrary, the words juſtice, generoſity, and courage, were 
inſerted in his commithon, not omiting the general good- 


| biking of people of all conditions in the colony. The 


Gentleman returns for England, and within few months 


| after came back to them their Governor on the firength 


of their own teſtimonials. 

Such a rebuke as rhis cannot indeed happen to 
recommenders, in the ordinary courſe of tungs from 
one hand to ano her; but how would a man bear to 
have it faid to him, the perſon I took into confidence 
on the credit you gave him, has proved falſe, unjuſt, 
and has not anſwered any way the character you gave 
me of him? | | 

[ cannot but conceive very good hopes of that rake 
lark Toper of the Temple, for an honeſt ſcrupulouſneſs 
in this point. A friend of his meeting with a ſervant 
had rly lived with Jack, and having a mind to 
him, ſent to him to know what faults the fellow 
fince he could not pleaſe ſuch a carelcſs fellow as he 

His anſwer was as follows. 


Sir. | X 
Ts that lived with me was turned awav be- 
+ £ cauſe he was too good fur me. You know I live 
© in taverns; he is an orderly ſober raſcal, and thinks 


that 

take 
had, 
Was. 


© much to ſleep in an entry until two in the morning. 


© He told me one day when he was dreſſing me, that 
© he wondered l was not dead before now, fince I went 
© to dinner in the evening, and went to ſupper at two 
in the morning. We were coming down Eſſex - ſtreet 


© ane night a little fluſtered, and I was giving him the 
word to alarm the watch; he had the imprudence to 


tell me it was againſt the law. You that are mar- 
* ried, and live one day after another the fame way, 


© and ſo on the whole week, I dare fay will like him, 


©and he will be glad to have his meat in duo ſeaſon. 
* The feliow is certainly very houcſt. My ſervice to 
* your Lady. | | NY 


| J. T. 
Now 
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Now this was very fair dealing. Jack knew vey 


well, that though the love of order made a man very | 


aukward in his equipage, it was a valuable quality 
the queer people who live by rule ; and had too 


good ſenſe and good nature to let the fellow fiarve, be- | 


cauſe he was not fit to attend his vivacities. 

I ſhall end this diſcourſe with a letter of recommenda- 
tion from Horace to Claudius Nero. You will ſee in tha 
letter a ſlowneſs to aſk a favour, a ſtrong reaſon for being 
unable to deny his good word any longer, and that it is. 2 
ſervice to the perſon to whom he recommends, to comply 
with what is aſked : all which are circun- 
ſtances, both in juſtice and good - breeding, if a man would 
alk ſo as to have reaſon to complain of a denial; and in- 
deed a man ſhould not in firiftneſs aſk otherwiſe. In 
hopes the authority of Horace, who perfectly underſtood 


how to live with great men, may have a good effect s- 


wards amending this facility in people of condition, and 


the confidence of thofe who apply to them without merit, 


I have tranſlated the epi 
To CLavpius Nero. 
Sir, 
6 GEPTIMIUS, who waits upon you with this, is ver 
well acquainted with the place you are pleaſed o 


© low. me in your friendſhip. For when he beſeeches 
© me to recommend him to your notice, in ſuch a manner 


© as to be received by you, who are delicate in the choice | 


« of your friends and domeſtics, he knows our intimacy, 
and underſtands my ability to ſerve him better than | 


do myſeif. I have defended myſelf againſt his am- 


* tion to be yours, as long as I poſſibly could; but fear 


ing the imputation of hiding my power in you out d 


© mean and ſelfiſh conſiderations, I am at 

upon tv give you this trouble. Thus, to avoid the 
© pearance of a greater fault, I have pur on this 
« dence. If you can forgive this tranſgreſſion of modeſly 


in behalf of a friend, receive this gentleman into your 
| = « intereſs | 
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+ ;nterefts and friendſhip, and take it from me that he is 
+ an honeſt and a brave man.” T7 


No. CDXCIV. FRIDAY, SEPTEMBER 26. 
eſt tandem philoſuphorum ? BRAS 


What kind of philoſophy is it, to extol melancholy, the moſt 
detcſtable thing in nature 


ABOUT an age ago it was the faſhion in England, for 


every one that would be thought religious, to throw | 
x much ſanctity as poſſible into his face, and in particular 
to abſtain from all appearances of 'mirth and pleafantry, 


which were looked upon as the marks of a carnal mind. 


The faint was of a forrowful countenance, and generally 
eaten up with ſpleen and melancholy. A gentleman, 
who was lately a great ornament to the learned world, 
has diverted me more than once with an account of the 
reception which he met with from a very famous inde- 
pendent minifter, who was head of a college in thoſe 
times. - This gentleman was then a young adventurer in 
the republic of letters, and juſt fitted out for the univerſi- 
ty with 2 good cargo of Latin and Greek. His friends 
were reſolved that he ſhould try his fortune at an election 
which was drawing near in the college, of which the in- 


dependent miniſter, whom I have before mentioned, was 


eorernor, The youth, according to cuſtom, waited on 
him in order to be examined. He was received at the 
door by a ſcrvant, who was one of that gloomy 


| tion that were then in faſhion. He conducted him, with 


great ſilence and ſeriouſneſs, to a long gallery, which was 
darkened at ncon day, and had only a fingle candle burn- 
ing in it. After a ſhort ſtay in this melancholy apart- 
nent, he was led into a chamber hung with black, where 
he entertained himſelf for ſome time by the glimmering 
of 2 taper, until at length the head of the college came 


caps 
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caps upon his head, and religious horror in his coun. 
nance. The young man trembled : but his fears in- 
creaſed, when, inſtead of being aſked what progrets he 
had made in learning, he was examined how he abound. 
ed in grace. His Latin and Greek ſtood him 
ſtead ; he was to give an account only of the ſtate of 
_ foul; "whether he was of the number of the elect; v 
was the occaſion of his converſion ; pon what day of the 
month, and hour of the day it d; how it wa | 
carried n, and when . whole examina- | 
| um NR I I oe I IS | 
Whether he was prepared for death? The boy, whe 
r «bn rages nts, was frighted out of 
his wits at the folemnity of the proceeding, and by the 
laſt dreadful interrogatory ; ſo that upon making his 
eſcape our of this houſe of mourning, he could never be 
brought a ſecond time to the examination, as not being 
| Able to go through the terrors of it. | 
Notwichſtanding this general form and outſide of re- 
ligion is pretty well worn out among us, there are 
perſons, who, by a natural unchearfulneſs of heart, mi 
taken notions of piery, or weakneſs of underſtanding, 
love to indulge this uncomfortable way of life, 2 
up themſelves @ prey to grief and me 
ſtit ou fears and groundleſs ſeruples cur them off 
the pleaſures of converſation. — all thoſe ſucial enter- 
tain:nents which are not only innocent, but laudable: a | 
if mirth was made for and chearfu.nefs of | 
heart denied thoſe who are the only perſons that havea 
proper title to it. | 
Sombrius is one of theſe ſons of ſorrow. He thinks 
himſelf obliged in duty to be fad and diſconſolate. He 
looks on a ſudden fir of laughter as a breach of his bap- 
tiſmal vow. An innocent jeſt ſtartles him like blaſphe- 
my. Tell him of one who is advanced tu a title of hs 
nour, he lifts up his hands and eyes; deſcribe a public 
ceremony, he ſhakes his head ; . | 
he hleſſes himſelf. All the litle ornaments of 
E Mirth is wanton, and wit profane- 
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1F bood for being playful. He firs at a chriſtening, 
marriage- 


g., Or 2 
aft, as at a funeral ; fighs at the concluſion of 


— 


a merry ſtory, and devout when the reſt of the 
company grow - Afﬀeer all, Sembrius is a reli- 


gious man, and would have behaved himſelf very pro- 


perly, had he lived when Chriſtianity was under a ge- 


neral perſecution. _ 

I would by no means preſume to tax ſuch characters 
with hypocriſy, as is done too frequently ; ihat being a 
vice which I think none but he, who kn ws tae ſ crets 
of men's hearts, ſhould pretend to difcover in anuther, 
where the prcofs of it do not amount to a demcultration. 
On the contrary, as there are many excellent pertons, 
who are weighed down by this habitual furruw ut heart, 
they rather deſerve our compaſſion than our reproaches. 
I think, however, they would do well to confiver whe- 


ther ſuch a behaviour not deter men from a religious 


life, by repreſenting it as an unſociable ſtate, that c in- 
guilkes all joy and gladneſs, darkens the face of nature, 
and _— * relith of being itſelf. 

I have, in former papers, thewn how great a tendency 
there is to chearfi:lncfs in religion, and how ſuch a frame 
of mind is not only the muſt low ey. but the meſt com- 
mendable in a virtuous perf. n. In ſhort, thoſe wlio re- 
preſent religion in ſo unamiat le a light. are Fke the ſpies, 
ſent by Muſes to make a diſcovery of the land of Pro- 
miſe, u hen by their reperr> they difcuu. aged the people 
from erte ring upon ir. I hoſe who ſhew us the joy, the 
chearfuineſs, rhe go» d humour, that naturally ſpring 
in this happy tire, are like the ſpies bringing along He 
—_ the ciutters of grapes, and delicious fruits, that 
might invite their companions into the pleaſant coumry 
which produ ed them. F S 

An eminent pagan writer has made a diſcourſe, to ſhew 
that the a: heiſt. who denies a God, does him lefs ditho- 
nour than the man who owns his being, but at the ſame 


| ime believes him to be cruel, hard to pleaſe, and terrible 


to human nature. For my own part, ſays he, I would 
„ 
Hz tuc! 
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ſuch man as Plutarch, than that Plutarch was ill-na- 
tured, capricious, or inhumane. : 

If we may believe our logicians, man is diſtinguiſhed 
from all other creatures by the faculty of laughter. He 
hs a heart capable of mirth, and naturally diſpoſed to it. 
It is not the buſineſs of virtue to extirpate the affeftions 
of the mind, but to regulate them. It may moderate 
and reſtrain, but was not deſigned to baniſh gladneſs from 
the heart of man. Religion contracts the circle of our 


pleaſures, but leaves it wide enough for her votaries to | 


expatiate in. The contemplation of the Divine Being, 
and the exerciſe of virtue are in their own nature ſo far 
from excluding all gladneſs of heart, that they are per- 
petual ſources of it. In a word, the true ſpirit of reli- 
gion cheers, as well as compoſes the foul ; it baniſhes in- 
deed all levity of behaviour, all vicious and diffolute 
mirth, but in exchange fills the mind with a perpetual 
ſerenity, uninterrupted chearfulneſs, and an 1 in- 
—: in it- 

f. 0 


No. CDXCV. SATURDAY, SEPTEMBER 2 
Dvris ut ilex tonſa bipennibus. 


Nigrz feraci frondis in algido, 
Per damna, per czdes, ab ipſo 


Ducit opes animumque terro. Nie 


— lik an oak on ſome cold mountain's brow, 
At ev*ry wound they ſprout and grow : 
The ax and ſword new vigour give, 


And by their ruins they revive. Auen. 


AS I am one, who, by my profeſſion, am oblized to 
[ok into all kinds of men, there are none whom 1 
conſider with ſo much pleaſure, as thoſe who have any 
thing new or extraordinary in their characters, or ways 
of living. For this reaſon I have often amuſed myſelf 
with ſpeculations (n the race of people called Jews 
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many of whom l have met with in moſt of the confider- 
able towns which J have paſſed 2 in the courſe of 

travels. They are, indeed, ſo diſſeminated through 

the trading parts of the world, that they are becume 
the inſtruments by which the moſt diſtant nations con- 
rerſe with on? another, and by which — _ 
together in a general correſpondence : they are like 
pegs and nails in a great b iding. which, though they 
ze but little valued in themſelves, are abſolutely neceſſary 


| to keep the whole frame together. 


That I may not fall into any comm n beaten tracks of 
obſcrvarion, I thall confider this people in three views: 


firſt, with regard to their number; ſecondiy, their diſ- 


perfion ; and, thirdly, their adherence to their religion: 


and afterwards endeavour to ſhew, firſt, what natural rea- 


fms, and, ſecondly, what providential reaſons may be aſ- 
ſigned for the ſe three remarkable particulars. | 
The Jews are looked upon by many to be as numerous 


8 were formerly in the land of Canaan. 


is wonderful. conſidering the dreailful ſlaughter 
made of them under ſome of the Roman Emperors, 


| which hiſtorians deſcribe by the death of many hundred 


thouſands in a war; and the innumerable maſſacres and 
perſecutions they have undergone in Turkey, as well as 


mall Chriſtian nations of the world. The Rabbins, ro 


expreſs the great havock which has been ſumetimes made 
of them, tell us, after their uſual manner of hyperbole, 
that there were ſuch torrents of holy blood thed as car- 


| Hed rocks of an hundred yards in circumference abore 


three miles into the ſea. 
Their diſperſion is the ſecond remarkable particular in 
thus people. They ſwarm over all the Eaſt; and are ſct- 


| ted in the remoteſt parts of China : they are ſpread 


through moſt of the naticns of Europe and Africa, and 


many families of them are eftabliſhed in the Weft-In- 


Ges : not to mention whole nations bordering on Preſter - 


John's country, and ſome diſcovered in the inner parts of 


if we may give any credit to their own writers. 
Their firm adherence to their religion, is no leſs re- 


narkable than their numbers ard dilperfion, cſpaci ly 


H3 
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conſidering it as perſecuted or contemned over the face 
of the whole earth. This is likewiſe the more remark- 
able, if we conſider the frequent apoſtaſies of this people, 
u hen they lived under their kings in the land of Promiſe, 
and within fight of their temple. | 
If in the next place we examine, what may be the na- 
tural reaſons of theſe three particulars which we find in 
the Jews, and which are not to be found. in any other re. 
ligion or people, I can, in the firſt place, attribute theit 
numbers to nothing but their conſtant employment, their 
abſtinence, their exemption from wars, and, above all, 
their frequent m:.rriages ; for they look on celibacy as an 
accurſed ſtate, and generally are married before 
as hoping the Meſſiah may deſcend from them. 


The diſperſion of the Jews into all the nations of the | 


carth, is the ſecond remarkable particular of that people, 
though not ſo hard to be accounted for. They were al 
ways in rebellions and tumults while they had the tem- 
ple and holy city in view, for which reaſon they have of- 
ten been driven out of their old habitations in the Land 


of Promiſe. They have as often been baniſhed out of | 


moſt other places where they have ſettled, which muk 
very much diſperſe and ſcatter a people, and 2 then 
to ſeek a livchhood where they can find it. Beſides, the 


whole people is now a race: of ſuch merchants as are | 


wanderers by profeſſion, and, at the ſame time, are is 
moſt, if not all, places incapable of either lands or offices, 


that might engage them vw make any part of the word 


their home. 


This diſperſion would probably have loſt their religin, 
had it not been ſecured by the firengrh of its conſtitunon: 
for they are to live all in a body, and generally within be 
fame incloſure; to marry among themſelves, and to en 
no meats that are not killed or prepared their own wap. | 


This ſhuts them out from all rable-converfation, and the 
| moſt agreeable intercourſes of life; and, by conſequenc, 


excludes them from the moſt probable means of conver» | 


If, in the laſt place, we conſider what providential re. 
ſons may be aſſigned for theſe three particulars, we; ut 
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find that their numbers, diſperſion, and adherence to their 
religion, have furnithed every age, and every nation of 
the world, with the ftrongeſt arguments for the Chriſtian 
Faith, not only as theſe very particulars are foretold of 
them, but as they themſelves are the depoſitaries of rheſe 
and all the other propheſies, which tend to their own 
confuſion. Their number furniſhes us with a ſufficient 
cloud of witneſſes that atteſt the truth of the old Bible. 
Their diſperſion ſpreads theſe witneſſes through all parts 


of the world. The adherence to their religion makes 


their teſtimony unqueſtionable. Had the whole body of 
the Jews been converted to Chriſtianity, we ſhouid cer- 
tainly-have thought all the propheſies of the Old Tefta- 
ment, that relate to the coming and hiſtory of our bleſſed 
Saviour, forged by Chriſtians, and have looked upon 
them, with the propheſies of the Sibyls, as made many 
years after the events they pretended to foretel. 


No. CDXCVI. MONDAY, SEPTEMBER 29. - 


dd illa ztas mag is ad hæc utenda idonea eit. TEA. 
Tour ſon ought to have ſhared in theſe things, becauſe youth 
is beſt ſuited to the enjoyment of them. : 


Mr. Speftator, | 
HOS ancients who were the moſt accurate in their 
* * remarks on the genius and temper of mankind, 
by conſidering the various bent and ſcope of our ac- 
tions throughout the progreſs of life, have. with great 
* exaftncis allotted inclinations and objects of deſire 
+ particular to every ſtage, according to the different cir- 
* cumſtances of our converſation and fortune, through 


* the ſeveral periods of it. Hence they were diſpuled 


* eaſily to excuſe thoſe excefles. which might potlibly 
* ariſe from a too eager purſuit. of the affeEtions more 
* immediate:y proper to each ſtate : They indulged the 
 levity of childhood with tenderneſs, overlooked the 

| + paiety 
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gaiety of yourh with -nature, tempered the for. 
—_— a a 
« with diſcretion, and kindly imputed the tenacious ava. 
rice of old men to their want of reliſh for other | 


* with that outward 
© to ſet off the bloom of 
* I was inſenhibly carried ito reflexions of this naw, | 
© by juſt now meeting Paulino (whois in his clir 
S er 
6 « giving an unbounded looſe to ail manner 
* ilſt his only fon is debarred ali innocent d- 
« verſion, and may be ſeen frequently folacing hinaſelf 
are N 
E. ant of his father's for a companion and director. 
It is a monſtrous want of reflexion, that a man can» | 
not conſider, that when he cannot reſign the l 
of life in his decay of appetite and inclination 

his fon muſt have a much uneaſier raſk to 
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chem what was merely for education ſuitable 


do their quality. Poor young Antonio is a lamentable 


+ inftance of ill conduct in this kind. The young inan 
« did not want natural talents; but the father of him 
vas a coxcomb, who aſſected being a fine gentleman ſo 


+ unmercifully, that he could not endure in his fight, or 
l the frequent mention of one, who was his fon, growing 


+ into manhood, and thruſting him out of the gay world. 
© I have often thought the father took a ſecrer pleaſure 


_ + jn refleiing that when that fine houſe and ſear came 
inte the next hands, it would revive his memory, as a 


© perſon who knew how to enjoy them, from obſervation 
« of the ruſticity and ignorance of his ſucceſſor. Cer- 


1 diin it is that a man may, if he will, let his heart cloſe 


ta the having no regard to any thing but his dear ſelf, 
4 even with excluſion of his very children. I recom- 
+ mend this ſubje& to your conſideration, and am, 
Sir, your moſt humble ſervant, 
T. B.“ 


Mr. Spectator, London, Sept. 26, 1712. 
'I AM juft come from Tunbridge, 12 ſince my 
return read Mrs. Matilda Mohair's letter to you: 
* the ds to make 3 mighty ſtory about the diverſion 
' of ſwinging in that place. What was done, was only 
* among relations; and no man ſwung any woman who 


© was nut ſecond couſin at fartheſt. She is pan to 


* fay, care was taken that the galants tied the ladies legs 


defare they were wafted into the air. Since ihe is fo 


* ſpiteful, I will tell you the plain truth: there was no 
uch nicery obferved, fince we were all, as | juſt now 
* told you, near relations; but Mrs. Mohair herſeif has 
been ſwung there, and the invents all this malice, be- 
* cauſe it was obſerved the had crooked legs, of which I 


« Your humble ſervant, 
© RACHEL SHOESTRING.” 
6 Mr. 
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Mr. Spectator, Tunbridge, Sept. 26, yu 


« WE have juſt juſt now read your paper, containing Mey 
Mohair's letter. It is an invention of her own 


NAK and I deſire you will print 


the incloſed letter ſelf, and ſhorten it ſo as to come | 


« within the of your half ſheet. She is the 
» as webs Sin in the wenh, for at tn hates 
innocent. Do not leave out that part about her being 
© in love with her father's butler, which makes her ſhun 
* men ; for that is the trueſt of it all. | 

« Your humble ſervant, 
| © SARAHR Tice. 
P. S. She has crooked legs. 


© Mr. Speftator, Tunbridge, Sept. 26, 2712. | 
© ALL that Mrs. Mohair is fo vexed at againtt the 
good company of this place, is, that we all know | 


, 2 This is certainly true, I do not 
* care for putting my name, becauſe ane would not bein 
666 


. free: wlloay! 


Mr. Spectator, — Sept. 26, 2112. | 


HAT :[nſufferable prude Mrs. Mohair, who ha 


told ſuch ſtories of the company here, is with | 


0 e legs. Pray 
* be ſure to put her in for both thoſe two things, and you 


* will oblige every body here, eſpecially 
© Your humble ſervant, 


T 4 ALics BLUEGARTER. 
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No. CDXCVII. TUESDAY, SEPTEMBER 36: | 
A cunning old fox this! 

A FAVOUR well beſtowed is almoſt as great an ho- 

nour to him who confers it, as to him who receives it. 

What indeed makes for the ſuperior reputation of the 

m in this caſe is, that he is always ſurrounded with 


ious pretences of unworthy candidates, and is often 
alone in the kind inclination he has towards the well de- 


| ſerving. Juftice is the firſt quality in the man who is in 


a poſt of direction; and I remember to have heard an 
old gentleman talk of the civil wars, and in his relation 
give an account of a general officer, wh” with this one 
quality, without any ſhining endowments, became ſo po- 
pularly beloved and honoured, that all decifiuns between 
man and man were laid befere him by the parties con- 
cerned in a private way; and they would lay by their 
animoſiries implicitly, if he bid them be friends, or ſub- 
mit themſelves in the wrong without reluctance, if he 


ud it, without waiting the judgment of cuurts-martial. 


His manner was to keep the dates of all commiſſions in 


dis cloſer, and wholly diimiſs fiom the ſervice fuch who 


wrong in their duty; and after that took care 
prefer according to the order of battle. His — 


| were his intire friends, and could have no interelt 


views in courting his acquaintance ; for his atfe&tiog way 
no ſtep to their preferment, though ir was to their i 


| tarion. By this means a kind aſpect, a ſalutation, a ſmile, 


and giving out his hand, had the weight of what is 
etet med by vulgar minds more ſubttantial. His bufneſs 


| Vas very thort, and he who had nothing to do bur juſtice, 


was never affronted with a requeſt of a familiar daily vi- 
rant for what was due to a brave man at a diſtance. 
Extraordinary merit he uſed to recemmend to the king: 
for ſome diſtinction at home, till the ordet of battle made 


| may fer bis riding in the troops. Add ta this, that he 


an excellent manner of gettin rid of ſuck whom be 
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_ obſerved were good at a Halt, as his phraſe was. Under 
this deſcriptien he comprehended all thoſe who were 
contented to live without reproach, and had no prompti- 
tude iv their minds towards glory. Theſe fellows were 
alſo recommended to the king, and taken off the general's 
hands into poſts wherein diligenee and common ho 
were all that were neceſſary. This general had no w 
part in his line, but every man had as much care 
Fm, and as much honour to loſe as himſelf. Every of. 
ficer could anfv. er for what paſicd where he was, and the 
gencral's 8 was never neceſſary any where, bu 
where he had placed himſelf at the firſt diſpoſition, ex- 


cept that accident happened from extraordinary efforts of | 


the enemy which he could not foreſee ; but it was re- 
markable that it never fell out from failure in his on 
troops. It muſt be confeſſed the world is juſt fo much 
out of order, as an unworthy perſon poſſeſſes what ſhould 
be in the direction of him who has better pretenſions toit. 
Inſtead of fuch a conduct as this old fellow uſed to 
deſcribe in his general, all the evils which have ever hap- 
pened among mankind have aroſe from the wanton dif- 
poſition of the favours of the powerful. It is gener 
all that men of modeſty and virtue can do, to fall in wi 
ſome whimſical turn in a great man, to make way for 
things of real and abſolute tervice. In the time of Den 
| Sebaſtian of Portugal, or ſome time ſince, the firſt miniſ- 
ter would let nothing come near him but what bore the 
maſt profound face — and gravity. "They carried 
it to far, that, for the greater ſhew of their prefound 
knowledge, a pair of ſpectacles tied on their noſes, with 


a black ribbon around their heads, was what completed | 


the dreſs of thoſe who made their court at his. levce, and 
none with naked noſes were admitted to his pretence. A 
blunt honeſt fellow, who had a command in the train cf 
artillery, had attempted to make an impreſſion upon the 
porter day after day in vain, until at length he made his 
appearance in a very thuughtfui dark ſuit of clothes, and 
two pair of ſpectacles on at once. He was condudted 
Crom room to room, with great deference to the mini 
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ter; and carrying on the farce of the place, he told his 
excelency that he had pretended in this manner to be 
wiler than he really was, but with no ill intention; but 
he was honeſt Such- a-one of the train, and he came to 
tel him that they wanted whcel-barrows and pick-axes. 
The thing happened not to diſpleaſe, the great man was 
ſeen to ſmile, and the ſucceſsful officer was reconducted 
with the ſame profound ceremony out of the houſe. 
When Leo X. reigned Pope of Rome, his holineſs, 
though a man of ſenſe, and of an excellent taſte cf letters, 


ef all thin es affected fools, buffoons, humouriſts, and 


coxcombs : whether it were from vanity, and that he 
enjoyed no talents in other men but what were inferior 
to him, or whatever ir was, he carried it ſo far, that his 


whole delight was in finding out new fools, and, as our 


e is, playing them off, and making them thew them- 
elves to advantage. A prieſt of his former acquaint- 
axce ſuffered a great many dilappointments in attempt- 
m find aceels to him in a regular character, until at 

in de ſpair he retired from Rome, and returned in an 


cquipage ſo very fantaſtical, both as to the dreis of him 


elf and ſervants, that the whole court were in an emu - 
ion who thould tirſt introduce him to his holineſs. 
What added to the expectation his holineſs had of the 
_ he ſhould have in his follies, was, that this fe! - 

v, in a dreis the moſt exquiſitcly ridiculous, deſired he 
might peak to him alone, for he had matters of the 
ligheſt importance, upon which he wanted a cunference, 
Notlung cid be denſed to a coxcomb of fo creat hope; 


| bur when ther were apart, the impuſtor revcaled himſelf, 


and ſpuke as tolluves :; 


Do not be ſurpriſed. moſt holy father, at ſeeing, in- 


fte id of a coxcomb to laugh at, your old friend, 


ho has taken this way of accels to aumonith you of 
1 0 P . © * . 
| four own tolly, Can aay thing ſhew your holinefs 
bow unworthily cu treat mankind, more than my be- 


ing put upon thi. duhcuity to ſpeak with you? It is a 
* deyrce of folly to delight to ſce it in others, and it is 


Vol. VII. 


the greateſt igfolegce imagiuable to rejoice in tne dif- 
| 1 | | 


© grace 
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grace of human nature. It is a criminal humility in x 
* perſon of your holineſs's underſtanding, to believe 
* cannot excel but in the converſation of half-wits, hu- 
* mouriſts, coxcombs, and buffoons. If your holineſs has 
* a mind to be _ like 8 _— have a 
great opportunity It, in difrobing all the imperti- 
6 — you have favoured, of all their riches and trap- 
pings at once, and beftowing them on the humble, the 
_ + virtuous, and the meck. If your holineſs is not con- 
|  ©* cerned for the ſake of virtue and religion, be pleaſed to 
reflect, that for the fake of your own ſafety it is not 
proper to be ſo very much in jeſt. When the is 
* thus merry, the people will in time begin to thi 


* many things, which they have hitherto beheld with | 


« great veneration, are in themſelves objects of ſcorn and 
« derifion. If they once get a trick of knowing how to 
* laugh, your holineſs's ſaying this ſentence in one night- 


© cap and the other with the other, the change of your | 


« flippers, bringing you your ſtaff in the midit of a prayer. 


© then ſtripping you of one veſt and clapping on a ſecond 


during divine ſervice, will be found out to have nothing 
+ is. Cults, fie, that at this rate a head will be 


* reckoned never the wiſer for being bald, and the igno- | 


rant will be apt to ſay, that going bare · foot does not u 
: all belp an in the way to heaven. The red cap and 


_ © vulgar will tell us to our faces that we ſhall have no | 


authority over them, but from the force of our a 
0 — — of our lives.” IOW 


Ne. CDXCVII. 
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the firſt time I had any particular reaſon to take natice 
© of it, was about this time twelve-month, when bei 


upon Hampſtcad-hearh with \.me of theſe ſtudiou 


young men, who went thither purely for the ſake of 
* contemplation, nothing would ſerve them but I mutt gy 
through a courſe cf this philaſophy too; and being ever 
„willing to embelliſh myſelf with any commendable 
© qualification, it was nor long ere they perſi aded me in- 


© to the coach-box ; nor indeed much longer, before I 


© underwent the fate of brother Phaeton; for having 
drove about fifty paces with pretty goed fuccels, 
through my own natural ſagacity, together with the 


© good inſtructions of my tutors, who, to give tnem their - | 
© duc, were on all hands encouraging and aſſiſting me in 


* this laudable undertaking; I ſay, Sir, having drove 
about fifty paces with pretty good ſucceſs, I mult needy 
be cxereiſing the laſh, which the horſes reſented fo ill 
from my hands, that they gave a ſudden ſtart, and 
thereby pitched me directly upon my head, as I very 
© well remembered about half an hour afterwards, which 


not only deprived me of all the knowledge I had gain- | 
ed for fifty yards before, but had like to have broke my 


© neck into the bargain, After ſuch a ſevere reprimand, 


© you may imagine I was not very eaſily prevailed” with | 


to make a ſecond attempt; and indeed, upon maturg 
© dcliberation, the whole ſcicnce ſeemed, at leaſt to me, 
to be ſurrounded with fo many difficultics, that not- 
* withſtanding the unknown advantages which migit 
© have accrued to me thereby, I gave over all hopes of 
© attaining it; and I believe had ncycr thought cf it 
© more, but that my memory has been lately reireſhed 
© by ſeeing ſome of theſe ingenious genticmen ply in 
the open ftreets, one of which I Cw receive fo ſuitable 


© a reward to his labours, that though 1 know you are | 


no friend to ſtory· telling, yet I muſt beg leave to trou- 
dle you with this at large. | - 

© About a fortnight ſince, as I was diverting myſcit 
* with a pennyworth of walnuts at the Temple- gate, 3 
* lively young fellow in a fuſtian jacket ſhot by me, 
* þcckoned a coach, and told the coachman he wanted i 
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95 
far as Chelſea : agreed the price, and 
1 rl the fel- 
NEIL 


curiofity y 
he behaved him- 

did with great com- 

which is a mili 


„elk in this bigh kation: whi 
until he came to the 

whi 

w 


ung bem br 'e given to the ſtrait 
© ar St. Clement's church: was arrived near 
* this place, where are always coaches in waiting, the 
* coackmen began to ſuck up the muſcles of their checks, 
n other, as if they had 


ſume e 
convinced nced of: f. 1 came within reach, but 
the rt of rhiem wich his wht is whip ook the arte dimen 


* fon of his ſhoulders, which he ingeniouſly called 
dee and indeed | mutt Fay, that every one of 
, due care to endorſe him as he came through 
2 He nn 
* the operation, and was guing in all haſte to the 
numbers of their coaches ; but at length by the media- 


tion of the worthy gentleman in the coach, his wrath 
; a beg nd 1 vailed upon NN 
Ii ds on ht they had clapt ſuch a 


«fake in rn him from being a 
* coachman for that day at leaſt: for I am much miſtaken, 
Mr. Spec, if ſome of theſe endorſements were not 


realon of 
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tion, they told me, that it was a cuſtom among them, 


© whencver they faw a brother tottering or unttable n 


his poſt, to lend him a hand, in order to ſettle him 
© again therein. For my part I thought their a45Atiomt 
© but reaſonable, and fo marched ot. Bendes our coach 


© men, we abound in divers others forts or ingeuious u. 


© buſt youth, who, I hope, wili not rake it 111 if I refer 


giving you an account of their ſeveral recreations w | 
© another opportunity. In the mean time, if you wond 


but beſtow a little of vour wholctome advice upon our 
« coachinea, it migit perhaps be a reprieve to [ume uf 


their necks. As I under ſtand you Lave ſeveral infpec. | 


© tors under you, if you would but fend one amongh us 
© here in the Temple, I am perfuaded he weuld nat 


want employment. But I leave this to your own con- 


© Sir, your humble ſervant, 
+ MosEs GREENBAG." 


P. 8. I hare heard our critics in the cofte-houſes 


* hereabout talk mightily of the unity cf time and | 
place: According io my notion of the matter, I have | 


« endeavourcd at lomething like it in the beginning ct 
* my epiſtic. I deſire to be informed a little as to wat 


particular. In my next I] defign tv give you oe ac- | 


* count of excellent watermen, who are bred to the lau. 
aud far outdo the land ſtuc cuts above- mentioned. 
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| Nimis uncis | 
Naribus indulgew— Pans. | 
— Y ou di ive thc jeſt too far. Du vorx. 


Y friend Will Honeycomb has told me for above thus 
= half year, that he had a great mind to try his hand 
at a SpeCtator, and that he would fain have one of his 


writny | 
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writing in my works. This morning I received from 


hien the following letter, which, after having rectiũed 


{me litte thographical miſtakes, I thali make a preſent 
of to the public. 


© Deer Spec, 


« F WAS about two nights ago, in company with very 


I ;vrecable young people of buth ſexes, where w—_ 
© of ſome of your papers which are written on conjugal 
love, there aroſe a diſpite among us, whether there 
were not more bad huſbands i the world than bad 
wires. A gentleman, who was advocate for the ladies, 
took this occaſion to tell us the ftory of a ſmous fiege 
in Germany, which | have ſince found related in my 
hiſtorical dictionary, after the following manner. 
When the Emperor Cenrade the Third bad beſicged 
Gucipizus, duke of Bavaria, in the city of Henſberg, 
the wamen finding that the town could not poſtiply hold 
© ort long, petitioned the Emperor that they might de- 
F part our cf it, with fo much as each cf them could 
© carry. The Emperor knowing they could not convey 
away many of their effects, granted them their peti- 
tion: when the women, to his great ſurpr ie, came 
vut of the place with every one her huſband upon her 
back. The Emperor was fo moved at the fight, that 
he burit into tears, and after having very much extolled 
th: women for their conjugal atf.ction, gave the men 
to their wives, and received the duke into his favour. 
© The ladies did not a littic triumph at this ſtory, aſk- 
ing us at the fame, whether in our conferences we be- 
aved that the men in any town of Grcat-Britain 
would, upon the fame offer, and at the fame conjunc- 
ture, have laaden thernſclves with their wives; or ra- 
ther, whether tuey would not have been glad of fuch 
an opportunity to get rid of them? To this my very 
god friend Tom Dapperwit, who tcok upon him to 
oe the mouth of our ſex, replied, that they would be 
very much to blame if they would not do the fame 
* office for the women, conſidering that their ſtrength 
would be greater, and their burdens lighter. As we 
+ were 
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« were amuſing ourſelves with diſcourſcs of this nature 
* in order to paſs away the evening, which now begins to 
N grow tedious, we tell into that laudable and primitive 


© as the good women of that place, what every one of | 


© them would have brought off with her, and have 
thought moſt worth the ſaving * There were ſeveral 
merry anſwers made to my queſtion, which entertained 
«© us until 1 filled my _ with ſuch a 
© huddle of ideas, that upon my going to ſleep, I fell in- 
to the following dream. , 8 


© tioned town of Henſberg, namely, that the married wo- 


men might come out with what they could bring along 


with them. Immediately the city- 


* emimence 

for the ge 

© being v to 

* The firſt of them had  hage fack upon 

« which the ſet down with great care: upon the opening 

of it, when I expected to have ſeen her huſband hat 

* out of i I ed wi = [ 

next appeared i ing a | 

« ſome y © licks 

© commendin affec- 

© tion, v ſhe had 

© left the her gal- 

« lant. ird a linle 

« withered face peeping over her ſhoulder I could 

not ſuſpeft for any but her ſpouſe, upon her ſet- | 
* wg 
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ting him down I heard her call him dear pug, and 


+ found him to be her favourite monkey. A fourth 


© ought a huge bale of cards along with her; and the 
5h a Bologna lap-deg ; for her huſband. ir ſeems, 
being a very burly man, the thought it would be les 
© trouble for her to bring away littie Cupid. The next 
© was the wife of a rich uſurer, loaden with a bag of 
6 ov ; ſhe told us that her ſpouſe wis very old, and by 


© the courſe of nature could not expect to live long; an 


© that to ſhew her tender regard for him, ihe had faved 
that which the poor man loved better than his life. 


The next came tewards us with her fon upon her 
(back, who, we were told, was the 2 rake in the 
_ * place, but fo much the mother's da 


rling, that ſhe left 
© her huſband behind with a large family of hopeful 


_ © ſans and daughters, for the ſake of this graceleſs youth. 


© Tt would be endicfs to mention the ſeveral perſons, 
© with their ſeveral loads, that appeared to me in this 
© ſtrange viſion. All the place about me was covered 


! © with packs of ribbons, brocades, embroidery, and ten 


© thouſand other materials, ſufficicnt to have furniſhed a 


whole ſtreet of toy- hops. One of the women, having 
| $ a huſband, who was none of the heavieſt, was bringing 
| * him off upon her thouiders, at the ſame time that the 


carried a great bundle of Flanders - lace under her arm; 
but finding herielf ſo over- landen, that ſke could not fave 
both of them, the dropped the good man, and brought 


_ © away the bundle. In th-rt, I found but ond huſband, 
among this great mountain of baggage, who was a 
© lively cobler, that Kicked and ſpurred ail the while his 
wife was carrying him on, and, as it was laid, had 


* ſcrree paſſed a day in his life without giving her the diſ- 
© cipiine of the ſtrap. 7 

I cann«t conclude my letter, dear Spec, without 
* telling thee one very odd whim in this my drezm. LI 
ar, merhoriyht, a dozen women emplayed in bringin 


elf ane man; I could not guets who it thould be, wat! 
| * vpon his nearer approach 4 diſcovered thy ſhort phiz. 


The women all declared that it was for the fake of thy 


Works, and net thy perſon, that they brought thee off, 


. and 
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© and it was on condition that thou ſhouldſt continge the | 
« Spectator. If thou thinkeſt tnis _ 


« tolerable one, it is at thy ſervice, from, 
6 * 


g and waking, 
ILL HoxnEycons.” 


The ladies will ſee, by this letter, what I have often | 
told them, that Will is one of theſe old-faſhioned men of 
wit and pleaſure of the town, that ſhews his parts by ral. | 
lery on marriage, and one who has often tried his fortune 
that way without fucceſs. I cannot however diſmiſs his | 
that the true ſtory on which it 
1s built does honor to the ſex, and that in order to abuſe 
WW | 


letter, without obſerving, 
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Huc nat2s adjice ſeptem, 
— Jevanes; & mox 
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daughters of a form divine, 
Wee! ir ſons, an indefeftive line. 
Go fools, conſider this, and ail the cauſe, 


* — cy; 


« Sir, 

OU who are ſo well with the 
* mt die rea hw, re 
« a diſcourſe concerning love, he r 
+ fo md rants, r os in his ad 
* took a reſolution to marry by the firſt 
ny nga pooch bor 
* galloped home to their wives. gr 
* diſcourſes, in which you have drawn ſo many 
6 of , have had a very good effect tin 


+ way in England. "We are obliged to you, at leaſt, fir | 
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rears the witlings of the town have turned upon their 
2 mothers. For my own part, I was born in 
wedlock, and I do not care who knows it : for which 
reaſon, among others, I ſhould look upon myſelf 


+ za moſt infi e coxcomb, did I endeavour to main- 


« tain that cuckoldom was inſeparable from marriage, or 
to make uſe of huſband and wife as terms of | 


WM 
king and prieſt. 


the maſters of families as ſmall deputy - governors pre- 
' — -_ Fre L = cels 2nd — of 
* their fellow-ſubj | e great pleaſure in the 
* adminiſtration of my government in particular, ſo I 
look upon myſelf not only as a more uſeful, but as a 
much greater and happier man than any bachelor in 
: _— of my raak and condition. 
* There is another accidental advantage in i 

* which has likewiſe fallen to my ſhare. I mean the 


| * having a multitude of children. "Theſe 1 cannot but 
DER 4 


regard 
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regard as very great bleſſings. When I fee my lirtle 
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trop before me, I rejoice in the additions which [ 
have male to my ſpecics, to my country and to my 
religion, in havir g produced ſuch a number of rea- 
ſonable creatures, citizens, and chriſtians. I am 
pleaſed to ſe myſelf thus perpetuated; and as there 
is no production comparable to that of a human crea- 
ture, | am more proud of having been the occaſion of 
ten (ach gloridus productions, than if I had built a 
hundred pyramids at my own expence, or publiſhed 
a, many volumes of the fineſt wit and learning. In 
what 4 beautiful light has the holy fcripture repre- 
ſented Abdun, one of the Judges of Ifracl, who had 
forty. ſons and thirty granttons, that rode on three- 
ſcore and ten a{-coits, according to the magnificence 
of the eaſtern countries? How muft the heart of the 
o man rejuice, when he f:w fuch a beautiful pro- 
cellion cf hi, own &-ſrend-nts, fuch a numerous ca- 
valcade of his own railing > Fur my own part, I can 
fit in my parlour with creat content when I take a 
review of haf a dozen of my littie boys mounting 
uren hobby lwrſes, and of as many little girls tutor- 
ing their bibics, each of them cadeavouring to excel 
the rcff, and tu do femerhing that may gain my fa- 
vour ad apprebation, I cannot queition but he wi 
has Bice 4 me with fo many children, will afliſt my 
endcavuurs in providing fr them. There 1s one thing 
T :m able t» give each of them, which is a virtuous 
education, I rhink it dir Francis Bacoa's oLicrvarier, 
chat in a numerous family of children, tic eldeſt i 
tren ſouiled by the praſpect of an eſtate, and the 
vauung eit by being the darling of the parents ; but that 
e one or other in the middle, who has not pe 

been regarded, bas mac his way in the world, and 
over-topped the ref. It is my bufines to implant in 
every one of my children the fame ſeeds of induſtry, 
and the fame honett principles. By this means I think 
Ihre a fair chance, that one or other of them may 
grow conſiderabic in ſome or other way of life, whe: 


ther it be in the army, r in the fleet, 1g trade, or ay 
> & 
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t of the three learned profeſſions; for you muſt know, 


A Fir, that from long experience and obſcrvation, I ain 

u perſuaded of what ſeems a paradox to moſt of thote 
«+ with whom I converſe, namely, That a man who has 
many children, and gives them a good education, is 


© more likely to raiſe a family, than he who has but one, 
© notwithſtanding he leaves hin his whole eſtate. For 
© this reaſun I cannot forbear amuſing myſelf with find- 
«© ing out a general, an admiral, or an alderman of Lon- 
don, a divine, a phyſician, or a lawyer among my 
© little people who ere now perhaps in petticoats; and 


when I fre the motherly airs of my little daughters 
+ when they are playing with their puppets, I cannot 


but flatter myſelf that their huſbands and children will 
© be happy in the p:ſſeiſion of ſuch wives and mothers. 
If vou are a father, you will not perhaps think this 
letter impertinent: But if you are a fingic man, you 
© will not Know the meaning of it, and probably throw 
{it int the fire: whatever you determine of it, you 
© may aſſure yourtc.f that it comes from one who is | 
0 | Your moſt humble ſervant, | 
+ and weil -wicher, 
____* PutLOGAmusS.' 
| ? 
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| J . . . * A "3. . . 
Durum: ſcd lev ius fit patientia | <=: 
Qui corrigers ck neias. | Hon. 


"Tis hard: but when we nceds muſt beir, 3 
Tadaring patience mak:s tl. e burucn .ight, Carnxcu. 


| A ſame of the fineſt compoſitiuns among the ancicnts 


are in ailcgory, | have cndeaverred, in ſcveral of my 


pers, to revive that way of writing, ant hope I have 


ter been al:ogetiier untuccel ful in it; for I find there is 
days a great demand for thoſe particular papers, and 
annat bur ober ve that ſeveral authors have endcaviourcd 
E lee to excel in works of this nature. Among thete, 

| > L ds 
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I do not know any one who has ſucceeded better than z 


very ingenious Gentleman, to whom I am obliged for the 


— oa: and who was the author of the viſion in 


How are we tortured with the abſence of what we | 


covet to poſſeſs, when it appears to be loſt to us! 


What does the ſoul make in imaginatia 


* after it! And how does it turn into itſelf again, more 
« fooliſhly fond and de jected, at the diſappointment ! Our 
grief, inſtead of having recourſe to reaſon, which mighe 
. 2 222 
* calls upon to re veral and 
* circumſtances of ſatisfactions which we formerly en- 
« joyed ; the pleaſures we purchaſed by thoſe riches tha 


are taken from us; or the power and ſplendor of our 


© departed honors ; or the voice, the words, the looks, the 


* temper and affections of our friends that are deceaſed. | 
It needs muſt from hence that the paſſion ſhovid 


* often ſwell to a fize as to burſt the heart which 
© contains it, if time did not make theſe circumſtances 


© lefs ſtrong and lively, ſo that reaſon ſhould become 3 | 
more equal match for the paſſion, or if another dene 


* which. becomes more preſent did not overpower them 
* with a livelier repreſentation. Theſe are 
© which I had, when I fell into a kind of viſion upon this 


* ſubjz&, and may therefore ſtand for a proper ina - 


«© tion to a relation of it. 


« whoſe afflifted countenances witneſſed their condinons. 
Before us flowed a water deep, filent, and called the 
© river of Tears, which iſſuing from two fountains on m 
upper ground, encompaſſed an iſland that lay before 
© us. The boat which plied in it was old and fhatrered, 
© having been ſometimes orerſet by the impatience and 
© haſte of fingle paſſengers to arrive at the other fide. 
This immediately was brought to us by Misfortune 
© who fteers it, and we were all preparing to take our 
© places, when there appeared a woman of a mild and 


I found myſelf upon a naked ſhore, with company 


« compolcd behaviour, who began ta deter us from it, by 
© repreſen 
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nage. Hereupon ſome who knew her for Patience, and 
„re of thoſe tas who until then cried the loudeſt, 
« were perſuaded by her, and returned back. The reſt 


| © of us went in, and ſhe (whoſe good-nature would not 


i ſuffer her to forſake perſons in trouble) defired leave to 
© accompany us, that ſhe might at leaſt adminiſter ſome 
© fmall comfort or advice while we failed. We were no 
ſooner embarked but the boat was puſhed off, the theet 
© was ſpread ; and being filled with Agbs, which are the 
© wings of that country, we made a paſſage to the farther 


© bank, through ſeveral difficulties of which the moſt of 


© us ſeemed utreriy regardleſs. 
© When we landed, we perceived the ifland to be 


N. with i hed wy i fs could 
© pierce, 


„ my Rover ways brond- 
. This had n 
« ealy tempers, inſomuch that ſome others, Patience 
had by this time gained over, left us here, and privily 
* eonveyed themſelves round the verge of the iſland to find 


22 ford by which the told them they migh 
—— - 


For my part, I ſtill went 
* for piercing into the center of the place; and joining 
8 ed — to others whom we found upon the fame jour- 
. 
deri dges of ro , and a grove of yew- 
— love to overſhadow tom £2 fourith is 
* ehurch-yards. Here we heard on every fide the wail- 


_ * ns and complaints of ſeveral of the inhabitants, who 


had caſt themſelves diſconſolately at the feet of trees; 
* and as we chances to approach any of theſe, we mighe 
* perceive them wringing their hands, beating their 
* breaſts, tearing their hair, or after ſome other manner 
<* v.ſibly agitated with vexation. Our forrows were 
* hetyhrened by the influence of what we heard and faw, 
and one of our number was wrought up to ſuch a pitch 
* of wildnefs, as to talk of hangin Pumſelf upon a 
* baugh which ſhot temptingly acroſs the we tra- 
* velled in; but he was refrained from it by the kind en- 

K 2 We 
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© We had new gotten into the moſt duſky ſilent 
© the iſland, and by the redoubled ſounds of ſighs, which 
* miatle a doi. ful whiſtling in the branches, the thicknef 
© of air, which occaſioned faintiſh reſpiration, and the 
vient threbvings of heart which more and more af- 
« feed us, we found that we approached the Grotta of 
© Grief. It was a wide, hollow, and melancholy e 

© ſunk deep in a dale, and watered by rivulets that had 

© colour between red and black. Theſe crept flow and 
half congealed among its windings, and mixed their 
heavy murmurs with the echo of groans that raile 
through all the paſſages. In the maſt retired parts of 
it ſat the doleful Being herſelf ; the path to her way 
ſtrewed with yoads, ſtings. and thorns ; and her throne 
on which ſhe {at was broken into a rcck, with ragged 
pieces pointing upwards for her to lean upon. A heavy 
miſt hung above her; her head, oppreſſed with it, re- 
elined upon her arm: thus did the reign over her dif- 
conſolate ſubjects, full of herſelf to ſtupidity, in = 
penfiveneſs, and the profuundeſt ſilence. On one ſide 


Paleneſs wafting to a ſkclcton ; an the other fide were 
Care inwardly rormentcd with imaginations, and An- 
po ſuffering curward troubles to ſuck the blood from 
ter heart in the ſhape of vultures. The whole 
had 2 genuine diſmalacly in it, which a few ſcatrereq 
lamps, whoſe bluith flames aroſe and ſank in their un 
diſcovered to our eyes with increate. Some of us fel 
down, overcome and ſpent with wit they ſuffered in 


ſtood on either hand of the preſence ; others, 
and mortificd with pain, recovered the entrance, when 


TED % 6 „%% e „ „„ „ „% „ 


receive ve, | 
Wh her (whoſe, company was now beccme more 

grate ful to us by the want we had found of her) we 
u inded round the grotto, and aſcerded at the back a 
* it, out of the mournful dale in whoſe bottom it lay. O 
this eminence we halted, by her advice, to pant 


breath; and lifting our eyes, wizich until then — 
1 85 
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of her ſtood De jection juſt dropping into a ſwoon, and = 
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the way, and were given over to ti-vie — 


Parience, whom we had left behind, was till waiting 
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i fixed downwards, felt a ſullen fort of ſatisfaftion, in ob- 
« ſerving through the ſhades what numbers had entered 
$ the iſland. ais farisfaCtion, which appears to have 
© ill · nature in it, was excuſable, becauſe it happened at 


| © time when we were too much taken up with our own 


© concern, to have reſpect to that of others; and there- 
fore we did not conſider them as ſuffering, but ourſelves 
© as not ſuffering in the moſt forlorn eſtate. It had alſo 
the ground-work of humanity and compaſſion in it, 
though the mind was then too dark and too deeply en- 
© caged to perceive it; but as we proceeded onwards, it 
1 — to diſcover itſelf, and from obſerving that others 
« were unhappy, we came to queſtion one another, when 
* it was that we met, and what were the fad occahons - 
that brought us together. Then we heard our ftories,. 
ve compared them, we mutually gave and received 
© pity, and ſo by degrees became tolerable company. 

A conſiderable part af the troubleſome ruad was thus 
decrived; at length the openings among the trees grew 
« larger, the air ſeemed thinner, it lay with lefs op- 
« pretlion upon us, and we could now and then diſcern 
tracks in it of a lighter greyneſs, like the breakings of 
day, mort of duration. much _— and called in 
1 3 Mons of amuſement. ithin a 9 
* while theſe gleams began to more f , 
then brighter, and > —— 
that hirherro filled rhe air with ſo much dolefulneſfs, al- 
* tered to the found of common breezes, and in general 
the horrors of the iſland were abated. 

+ When we had arrived at laſt at the ford by which we 
* were to paſs out, we met with thoſe faſhionable mourn- 
ers, who had been ferried over along with us, and who 
* being unwilling to go as far as we, had coaſted by the 
* ſhore to find the place, where they waited our coming; 


| * rhat by ſhewing themſelves to the world only at the 
time when we did, they 


y might ſeem alſo to have been 
* among the troubles of the grotto. Here the waters 
* that rolled on the other fide ſo deep and filent, were 
* much dried up, ad it was an eaſier matter for us to 


* wade over. 
K 3 The 
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© The river being crufſed, we were received upon the 
© further bank, by our friends and acquaintance, whey 
Comfort had brought out to congratulate our app 
ance in the world again. Seme of theſe blamed us for 
„ fiayivg fo long away from them, others adviſed uy 
© ageinti all temptations of going back again; every ang 
© Was cautious not to renew our trouble, by aſking any 
© particulars of the jcurney ;z and all concluded, that in 3 
« caſe of ſo much meiinckely and affliction, we could vat 
bare maile choice ef a fitter companion than Patience. 

Here Patience, appearing ſerene at her praiſes, deliver - 


irg the charge; immediately the ſky purpled on that 
fide to which he turned, and double day at once bebe 
in upon me. | 


6 
< 
ed us over to Comfort. Comfort ſmiled at his receiv- 
[3 
« 


— 
* 
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Kelius; prjus, profit, obfit; nit vident uin quod lubent. Tan 


Better or worſe, profitable or diſadvantageous, they ſee no- | 


thipg but what they liſt. 


WHEN men read, they taſte the matter with which 

they are entertained, according as their own reſpec» 
tive ſtudies and inclinations have prepared them, and 
m-»ke their reſtections accordingly. Some peruſing Ro- 
man writers, would find in them, whatever the ſubjc& of 
the diſcourſes wire, parts which impiicd the grandeur of 
thar people in their warfare or their politics. As for my 
part, who am a mere Spectator, I drew this morning 
 conclvftons of their emir ence in What I think great, to 
wit, in having worthy ſemiments, from the reading a 
comedy of Terence. The play was the Self- Tormenter. 
It is frem the beginning to the end a perf-& picture of 
human life, but I did not cbſerve in the u Hele one pak 
fave that could raife a laugh. How well diſpeſed mult 
that pcople be, who could be entertaincd with ſatisfac : 


tion by ſo ſober and police mirth ? In te firſt ſcene of the 
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@mcdy, when one of the old men accuſes the other of 


impettinence for interpaſing in his affairs, he anſwers, 


am a man, and cannot help feeling any forrow that 


« can arrive at man.“ It is faid, this ſentence was receiv- 
ed with an univerſal applauſe. "There cannot be a greater 
argument of the general good underitanding of a people, 


than a ſudden conſent to give their approbation of a ſen- 


tinent which has no emotion in it. If it were ſpoken 


with ever fo great {kill in the aRor, the manner cf utter- 
" ny that ſentence could have nothing in it (which could 


ke any but p2ople of the greateſt humaniiy, nay pcu- 


e degant and ſkilful in oblervations upon it. It is po- 
bhi he might have laid his hand on his breaft, and with 


awinning infinuation in his conntenance, cxprefſed to his 


zeighbour that he was a man who made his caſe his own ; 


yet I will engage a player in Covent-Garden might hit 
ſuch an attitude a thouſand times before he would have 


been regarded. I have heard that 2 7 „ 4 of ſtate in 
the rei gn of Queen Elizabeth. had all matter of books 

ad builads brought to him, of what kind foever, and 
wok great notice tow much they took with the people ; 
won which he would, and certainly might, very well 
javge of their preſent difpoſitions, and the muſt proper 


— of applying them according to his own purpoſes. 


palles on the ſtage, and the reception it meets with 


form the acdicnce, is a very uſcful inſtruction of this 


kind. According to what you may obſerve there on our 


age, you ſee them often moved ſo directly againſt all 
common ſenſe and humanity, that you would be apt to 
pron unce us a nation of tavages. It cannot be call:d a 


miltake of what is pleafant, but the very contrary to it is 
what moſt aſſuredly takes with them. The other night 


n old woman carried of with a pain in her ſide, with ail 


the diſtortions and anguiſh of countenance which is na- 
tural to one in that condition, was laughed and clapped 
of the ſtage. Terence's comedy, which I am ſpeaking 
of, is indeed written as if he hoped to pleaſe none bur 
ſuch as had as good a taſte as himſelf. I could not but 
reflect upon the natural deſcription of the innocent young 
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© came to the houſe,” ſaid he, an old woman opened the 
* door, and I {lowed her in. becauſe I could by enteri 
: upon them unawares better obſerve what was your mil 
treſo s ordinary manner of ſpending her time, the onl 
© way of judging any one's inclinations and genius. 
found her at her needle in a fort of ſecond mourning, 
* which ſhe wore for an aunt ſhe h1d lately loſt. She 
had nothing on but what ſhewed the dreſſed only for | 
© herſelf. Her hair hung negligently about her ſhoul. | 
ders. She had none of the arts with which others uſe 

| © to ſet themſelves off, but had that negligence of | 
* which is remarkable in thoſe who are careful of their 
* minds—— Then ſhe had a maid who was at work near 
* her that was a flattern, becauſe her miſtreſs was care» 
* leſs; which I take to be another argument of your ſe. 
* curity in her; for the go-betwecns of women of in- 
« trigue are rewarded too well to be dirty. When you 
« were named, and I told her you deſired to ſee her, the | 
* threw down her work for joy, covered her face, and de- 
* cently hid her tears. He muſt be a very good actor, 
and draw attention rather from his own character than the | 
words of the author, that could gain it among us for this 
fpecch, though fo full ef nature and good ſenſe. | 

The intolerable fully and confidence of players putting | 

in words of their own, does in a great mcaſure feed the 

abſurd taſte of the audience. But however that is, it 18 
ordinary for a cluſter of coxcombs to take up the houſe o 
themſelves, and equally inſult both the actors and the 
company. Theſe ſavages, who want all manner of re- 
gard and deference to the reſt of mankind, come only w 
thew themſelves to us, without any other purpoſe than to 
let us know they deſpiſe us. 

The groſs of an — mg two ſorts of 

people, theſe who know no pleaſure but of the body, and 
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e who improve or command pleaſures, by » 
the addition of five ſentiments of the mind. At preſent | % 
the intelligent part of the company are wholly ſubducd, | 
by the inſurrections of thoſe who breed no ſatisfactim | 1. 
bur what they have in cummon with all other animals. 190 


| Thisis dhe reaſon that when a ſcene tending to f. 
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nion is afted, you ſee the whole pit in ſuch a chuck le, and 
old letchers. with mouths open, ſtare at the looſe geſticu- 
| lations on the ſtage with ſhameful earneſtnefs ; when the 


juſteſt pictures of human life in its calm dignity, and the 
reſt ſentiments for the conduct of it. paſs by like 


mere narration, as conducing only to ſomewhat much 


beter which is to come after. I have feen the whole 


| houſe at ſometimes in fo proper a — that indeed 


I have rrembled for the boxes, and feared the entertain- 


| ment would end in the repreſentation of the rape of the 
| Habines. | | 


I would not be underſtood in this talk to argue that 
nothing is tolcrable on the ſtage but what has an imme- 
diate tendency to the promotion of virtue. On the con- 


| trary, I can allow, provided there is nothing againſt the 


iutereſts of virtue, and is not offenſive to-good-manners, 


that things of an indifferent nature may be repreſented. 


Fer this reaſon I have no exception to the well drawn 


ruſticities in the Country-wake ; and there is ſomething 


ſo miraculouſly pleaſant in Dogget's acting the aukward 
triumph and comic ſorrow of Hob in different circumſtan- 


ers, that I ſhall not be able to ſtay away whenever it is 
ated. All that vexes me is, that the gailantry of taking 
te cudgels for Glouceſterſhire, with the pride of heart in 


| twcking himſelf up, and taking aim at his adrerfary, as 


well as the other's protrſtation in the humanity of lower 
romance, that he cnuld not promiſe the Squire to break 
Hob's head, but he would, if he could, do it in love 


| then flouriſh and begin: I ſay, what vexes me is, that 


fuch excellent touches as theſe, as well as the 'Squire's 


| being out of all patience at Hob's ſucceſs, and venturing 


himſelf into the crowd, are circumſtances hardly rakeu 
notice of, and the height of the jeft is only in the very 


| Point that heads are broken. I am confident, were there 


2 ſcene written, wherein Pinkethman ſhould break his 
kg with wreſtling with Bullock, and Dicky came in to ſet 


©, without one word faid but what ſhould be according to 
| the exact rules of ſurgery in making this extenſion, an:! 


binding up his leg. the whole liouſe ſhould be in a roar of 


| Ipplauſe at the diſſembled anguiſh of the patient, the help 


given 
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given by him who threw him down, and the handy ad. 
dreſs and arch looks of the ſurgeon. To enumerate the 
entrance of ghoſts, the embattling of armies, the noſe 
of heroes in love, with a thouſand other enormities, 
would be to tranſgreſs the bounds of this paper, for 
which reaſon it is poſſible they may have hcreafter di. 


ſhall fer up for actors, and interrupt the play on the 
ſtage: And players who ſhall prefer the applauſe of fouls 


to that of the rcaſonable part of the company. T_ 


No. DIII. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 7. 


Deleo omnes dehinc ex animo mulieres. Tin, 


From hence forward blot out of my thoughts all memory of 
From hence fo 2. 
Mr. Spettator, 


« U have often mentioned with great vehemence | 
o 


and indignation the miſbehaviour of people at 


© church; but I am at preſent to talk to you on that | 


( ſubject, and complain to you of one, whom at the 

© ſame time I know nut what to accule of, except it be 
© looking too well there, and diverting the eyes of tie 
* congregation :0 that one obieft. However I hare 
this to fay, that ſhe might have ſtaid at her own parith 
© and not come to perplex thoſe who are otherwiſe in- 
© tent upon their duty. | 

« Laſt Sunday was ſcren-night I went into a chu 


not far from London Bridge; hut I wiſh I had been . 


© tented to go to my own parith, I am ſure it had been 
better for me; I ſay, I went to church thither, and gt 
into a pew very near the pulpit. I had hardly been 
© accommodated with a ſcat, before there entered int 
© the aiſle a young Lady in the very bloom of youth and 
© beauty, and dreſſed in the moit elegant manner imagn- 
© able. Her form was ſuch, that it engaged the eyes df 


the whole congregation in an inſtant, ds 


ſtinct diſcourſes; not forgetting any of the audience who | 
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4 the reſt. Though we were all thus fixed upon her, the 
© was not in the leaſt out of countenance, or under the 
« leaſt diſorder, though unattended by any one, and nor 
+ ſeeming to know particularly where to place herſelf. 
However, ſhe had not in the leaſt a contident aſpect, 
gut moved on with the moſt graceful modeſty, every 
one making way until the came to a feat juſt. over- 
« apainſt that in which I was placed. The deputy of the 
© ward fat in that pew, and ſhe ſtood oppohte to him, 
© and at a glance into the fear, though ſhe did not 

pear the leaſt acquainted with the Gentleman, was let 
+ in, with a confuſion that ſpoke much admiration at the 
© novelty of the thing. The ſervice immediately began, 
© and the compoſed herſelt for it with an air of fo much 
gvodneſs and ſweetneſs, that the confeſſion which ſhe 
+ utrercd fo as to be heard where I fat, appeared an act 
+ of humiliation more than ſhe had occaſion for. The 
* truth is, her beauty had ſomething ſo innocent, and 
yet fo ſublime. that we all gazed upon her like a 
© phantom. None of the pictures whien we behold of 


nt which appeared in her countenance, at the d 
+ ſentiments expreſſed in the ſeveral parts of divine ſer- 
* rice. That gratitude and joy at a thankſgiving, that 
lou lineſs and forrow at the prayers for the ſick and 
* diftreſſed, that triumph ar the paſſages which gave in- 
* ſtances of the divine mercy, which appeared reſpectively 
in her aſpect, will be in my memory to my laſt hour. 
* | proteſt to you, Sir, the ſuſpended the devotion of 


 * every one around her; and the caſe ſhe did e 


thing with, foon diſperſed the churliſh diſlike and he- 
* ration in approving what is excellent, too frequent 
* znony us, to a general attention and entertainment in 
* obferving her behaviour. All the while that we were 


* gazing ar her, the took notice of no object about her, 


* but had an art of ſeeming aukwardly attentive, what- 
* ever elſe her eyes were accidentally thrown upon. One 
thing indeed was particular, the ſtood the whole ſer- 
* vice, and never kneeled or fat: I do not queſtion but 
that was to ſhew erſelf with the greater advantage, 


C 
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and ſer forth to better grace her hands and arms, lifted 
up with the moſt ardent devotion, and her boſom, the 
the faireſt that ever was ſeen, bare to obſervation; 
while the, you muſt think, knew nothing of the con- 
cern ſhe gave others, any other than as an example of 
devotion, that threw herfelf out, without regard to 
* dreſs or garment, al! cr ntrition, and lcoſe of all world- 
ly regards, in ecſtaty of devution. Well, now the 
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in muſic, and ſo touched with it, that the kept time 
net only with ſome motion cf her head, but alſo with 
a different wir in her countenance. When the muſic 
was ſtrong and bold, fhe looked exalted, but feriou; 
when lively and airy, ſhe was ſmiling and gracious; 
when the notes were more ſoft and languiſhing, the 
was kind and full of pity. When ſhe had now made 
it viſible to the whole ecngregation, by her motion 
and ear, that ſte could dance, and the wanted now 
only to inform us that ſhe could fing too, when the 
Pfalm was given out, her voice was diſtinguithed 
above all the reſt, or rather people did not excrt thur 
own in order to hear her. Never was any heard io 
* ſweet and fo ſtrung. The organiſt obſerved in, and 
© he thought fit to play to her only, and -the ſweiled 
© Every note, when the found ſhe had thrown us all 
+ out, and had the laſt verte to herfcif in ſuch a man- 
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© por as the whole congregation was intent upen her, in 


the ſame manner as we ce in the cathedrals they are 
© an the perſon who tings alone rhe anthem. Well, it 
came at laſt to the ſermon, and our yurng, Lacs would 
* not lole her part in that neither; for ſhe fiac d het 
eye upon the preacher, and as he ſaid any thing the 
approved, with one cf Charles Mather's fine tabics 
* the fer down the ſentence, at once ſhewing her fine 
hand, the gold - pen, her readineſs in writing, and 
© her judgment in chocſing what to write. To tum uy 
* what I intend by this long and particular account, 
* mean to appeal to you, whether it is reaſonable that 
* ſuch a creature as this thall come from a janty part of 
* the town, and give herſelf ſuch violent airs, to the 
3 6 diſtur, 


organ was to play a voluntary, aud ſhe was fo ſkilful 
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e diſturbance of an innocent and inoffenfive congrega- 


ten, with her fublimities. The fact, 1 aſſure you, 
(was as | have related; but J had like to have forgot 


another very conhderabe particular. As ſoon as church 
6 was done he immediately ſtepped out of her pew, 
and fell into tlie fineſt pitty-pgt air, forſooth, won- 
© derfuily out of countenance, tiling her head up and 
«© down, as the ſwam along the body of the church. I. 
+ with ſeveral others of the inhabitants, followed her 
„out, and taw her hold up her fan to an hackney coach 
© at a diſtance, who immediately came up to her, ard 
© ke whipped into it with great nimble neſs, pulled the 
© door witiz a bowing mien, as if the had been uſed to 
a better glais. She ſaid aloud, + You know where to 
go, and drove off. By this time the beſt of the con- 
© g:cgation was at the church door, and I could hear 
© tome ſay, A very fine Lady;“ others. III war- 
& rant you, ſhe is no better than ſhe thouid be: And 
© one very Wife oid Lady faid, & She ought to have 
« been taken up.” Mr. Spectator, I think this matter 
| lies wholly before you: for the offence does not come 
© under any law, though it is apparcut this creature 
came among us only to give herſelf airs, and enjoy 


ber full ſwing in being admired. I defice you weuld 


* print this, that the may be confined to her own pariſh; 
* for I can affure yu there is no attending any thing 


| (lr in a piace where the is a noveiry. She has been 


i rilked of among us ever fince under the name of the 
 Phanrom : But I would adviſe her to come no more; 
for there t> fo ſtroung a party made by the women 
' againſt her, that ſhe muſt expect they will not be ex- 


 *eclicda ſecond time in fo outrageous a manner, with- 


* out doing her ſome infule, Young women, who af- 


ume after rius rate, and affect expoſing themſelves to 


view in congregations at the other end of the town, 
are not fo miſchievous, becauſe they are rivalled by 


| * more of the ſame ambition, who will not the reſt of 


© the company be particular: But in the name of the 


hole congregation where I was, I defire you to keep 


_ ' theſe agreezbie diſturbances out of the city, where ſo- 
L © briety 
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* briety of manners is ſtill preſerved, and all glaring and 

' © oftcntatious behaviour, even in things laudable, diſcou- 

2 - 
| Id. 

« Your moſt humble ſervant, 


T | « Ratyy Woxpes, | 


No. DIV. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 8, 


Lepus tute es, & pulpamentum querris. Tu, 


Jou are a hare yourſelf, and want dainties, forſooth. 


| FF is a great convenience to thoſe who want wit to fur. 
niſh cut a converſation, that there is ſomething or 


other in all companies where it is wanted, ſubſtituted in 


its ſtead, which, according to their taſte, docs the buſ- 


neſs as well. Of this nature is the agreeable paſtime 
in country-halls of croſs purpoſes, queſtions and com- 
mands, and the like. A little ſuperior to theſe are theſe 
who can play at crambo, or cap verſes. Then above 
them are ſuch as can make verles, that is, rhyme; and 
among thoſe who have the Latin tongue, ſuch as uſe 
to wake what they call golden verſes. Commend me 
alſo to thoſe who have not brains enough for any & 
theſe exerciſ'*, and yet do not give up their pretenſions 
to mirth. I ncfe can flap you on the back unaware, 
laugh loud, atk ou how do with a twang on your ſhould- 
ers, (ay you are dull to-day, and laugh a voluntary to 
put you in humour ; not to mention the laborious way 
among the minor puets, of making things come into 
ſuch and ſuch a ihape, as that of an egg, an hand, a 


ax, or any thing that nobody had ever thought on be- | 


fore for that purpoſe, or which would have coſt a great 
deal of pains to accomplith it if they did. Bur all theſe 
merhods, though they are mechanical, and may be a- 


rived at with the ſmalleſt capacity, % an oe WP 


* tcnanced. I with you may never ſec the Phantom, and 
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neſt Gentleman who wants wit for his ordinary occa- 
ſons; therefore it is 13 neceſſary that the poor 
in imagination ſhould have ſomething which may be 
ſerviceable to them at all hours upon all common oc- 
currences. That which we call punning is therefore 
greatly affected by men of ſmall intelletts. "Theſe men 
need not be concerned with you for the whole ſentence; 
but if they can ſay a quaint thing, or bring in a word 
which ſounds like any one word you have ſpoke to them, 
they can turn the diſcourſe or diſtract you ſo that you 
cannot go on, and by conſequence if they cannot be as 

witty as you are, they can hinder 7 being any wittier 
than they are. Thus if you talk of a candle, he can 
deal with you; and if you aſk him to help you to ſome 
bread, a punſter ſhould think himſelf very ill -bred if he 


did not; and if he is not as well-bred as yourſelf, he 


hopes for grains of allowance. If you do not underſtand 
that laſt fancy, you muſt recolle& that bread is made 
of grain; and fo they go on for ever, without poſſibility 
of being exhauſted. 

There are another kind of people cf ſmall faculties, 
who ſupply want of wit with want of breeding; and 
becauſe women are both by nature and education more 
offended at any thing which is immadeſt, than we men 
xe, theſe are 8 — upon things they ought not 
to allude to, and deal mightily in double meanings. 
Erery one's own obſervation will ſuzgeſt inſtances enough 
of this kind, without my mentioning any; for your dou- 
die meaners are diſperſed up and down through all parts 
ek town or city where there are any to offend, in order 
o ſer off themſelves. Theſe men are mighty loud laugh 


ers, and held very pretty Gentlemen with the fillier and 


undred part of womankind, But above all already men- 
tianed, or any who ever were, or even can be in the 
world, the happieſt and ſureſt to be pleaſant, are a ſort 
*f people whom we have not indeed lately heard much 
&, and thoſe are your Biters. 


A Biter is one who tells you a thing you have no rea- 


fon to di ſhe lie ve in itſelf, and perhaps has given D 
betore he bit you, no _ diſtclieve it for his E- 
| 2 mg 
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ing it; and if you give him credit, laughs in your face, 
aud triumphs that he has decctived you. In a word, a 
Biter is one who thinks ou fo, becauſe you do nn 
think him a knave. This deſcription of him one ma 


Inf: upon to be a juſt one; for What elſe but a degree 


af knavery is it, to depend upon deceit for what yau 
gain of another, be it in point of wit, or inrereſt, or any 
thing elle? | 
Tis way of wit is called Biting, by a metaphor taken 
from beaſts of prey, whic2 devour harnleſs and unarmed 
animals, and look upon them as their food wherever 
they meet them. The ſharpers about town very inve- 
nioufly undertood themfelves to be to the undetigning 
part of mankind what foxcs are to lambs, and therefore 
uſed the word Biting, to cxprefs any exploit wherein 
they had over-reached any innocent and inadvertent man 
of his purſe. Theſe raſcals of late years have been the 


— of the town, and carried it with a faſhionable 


ughry air, to the diſcouragement of modeity, and all 
honeſt arts. Shallow fops, who are governed by the 


eye, and admire every thing that ſtruts ia vogue, took | 


up from the ſharpers the phraſe of Pitirg, and uſed 


it upon all occafions, either to diſown any nonſenfical 


ſtuff they ſhould talk themfelwes, or evade the force of | 


what was reaſonably faid by cthers. Thus, when one 
of theſe cunning creatures was entered into a debate with 
you, whether it was practicable in he preſent ſtate of 
affairs to accomplith ſuch a propoſition, and you thought 
he had let fall what defirozed his fide of rhe queſtion, 
as ſoon as vou looked with. an earneſtne(s ready to lay 
hold of it, he immediately cried, Bite, and you ven 
immediately to acknowledge all that part was in jef. 
They carry this to all the cxtravayance imaginable, and 
if one of theſe witliags knows any particulars which may 


give authority t) what he has, he is fiill the more u- 


genious if he impoſes upon vour credulity. I remember 
a a remarkable inftance cf this kind. There came up# 
ſhrewd young fellow to a plain young man, his coun- 
tryman, and taking him aſide with a grave concerned 
countenance, gors on at this rate: I fee you * 
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have you heard nothing out of Yorkſhire !—You look 


ſo ſurpriſed you could not have heard of it—and yet the 


iculars are ſuch, that it cannot be falſe: I am forry 
* got into it ſo far that I now muſt tell you; but 1 
know not but it may be for your ſervice to know—on 
Tueſday laſt, juſt after dinner—you know his manner 
js to ſmoke, opening his box, your father fell down 
dead in an apoplexy. The youth ſhewed the filial ſor- 
Upon which the witty man 
cried, Bite, there was nothing in all this 

To pur an end to this filly, pernicious, frivolous 

at once, I will give the reader one late inſtance of a Bite, 
which no Biter for the future will ever be able to equal, 
though I hearrily with him the fame occaſion, It is a ſu- 
perſtition with tome ſurgeons who beg the bodies of con- 
demned malcfaCtors, to go to the „and bargain for 
the carcaſe with the criminal himſelf. A good honeſt 
fellow did fo laſt ſeſſions, and was admitted to the con- 
d:mned men on the morning wherein they died. The 
ſurzcon communicated his buſineſs, and fell into diſ- 


+ courſe with a little fellow, who refuſed twelve ſhillings, 


and inſiſted upon fifteen for his body. The fellow, who 
killed the officer of Newgate, very forwardly, and like a 
man who was willing to deal, told him, Look you, Mr. 
Surgeon, that little dry fellow, who has been half- ſtarved 
all his hfe, and is now half dead with fear, cannot an- 
ſwer your purpoſe. I hare ever lived highly and freely, 


my veins are full, I have not pined in impriſunment; 


rou ſee my creſt ſwells to your knife, and after Jack- 
Catch has done, upon my honour you will find me as 
ſound as ever a bullock in any of * markets. Come, 
tor twenty ſhillings I am your man Says the ' 
done, there is a guinea—— This witty rog the 
money, and as ſoon as he had it in his fiſt, cries © Bite, I 
an to be hanged in chains.” 


4 
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No. DV. THURSDAY, OCTOBER „ 


Non habeo den que nauci Marſum Augurem, 

Non viceans aruip.c:s, non de cite A.ttalo os, 

Nen If cos c ectores, now meeprets foranium g 

Nen enim funt i, aut ſcion rut arte wivind 

S. d tuperititi {1 votes, wap (ente que hari ni, 

Aut incrtes, aut inſnt, tu qu bus egeiins mperat: 

Qui fu; gurf its causs nts tun Hant tentcatias, 

Qui fidi mam non laplunt, alte i mwitrant viam, 

Quigus diviizas p Hicentur, 2» us dre umam petunt: 

De disitiis dcducant drachmam, reddant cetera. 
| Envy. 


Augurs and Sothfavers, Aſtrologers, 
Diviners, and in terpreters of dreams, 
I ne'er coululy, and heartily deſpiſe: 
Vun their pretence to more than human fill : 
Fur gain imaginary ſchemes they draw; 
Wan'ręrs themielves, they guide anather's ſteps; 
And ivr poor Sixpence promite countloſs wealth: 
Let tliem, if they expect to be believed, | 
Deduct the Sixpence, and beſtow tac reſt. 


"HOSE who have maintained that men would be 


more miſerable than beats, were their hopes con- 


_ fincd to this life only, among other conſiderations take 


notice that the latter are only afflicted with the anguifh 
of the preſcnt evil, whereas the former are very often 
p ined by the reficftion on what is paſſed, and the fear 
of what is tu come. This fear of any future difficuines 
or misfortunes is ſo natural to the mind, that were a 
man's ſorruws and diſquietudes ſummed vp at the erd c 
his life, it would generally be found that he had ſuffered 
more from the apprehenſion of ſuch evils as never hap- 
enced to him, than from thoſe evils which had really 

fallen him. To this we may add, that among thuſe 
evils which befall us, there are many that have ben 
more painful to us in the proſpect, than by their actual 


| preſſure. 


This natural impatience to look igto fururry, and» 
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know what accidents may happen to us hereafter, has 
iven birth to many ridiculous arts and inventions. Some 
Land tle preicience on the lines of a man's hand, 
others on the fearures of his face; ſome on the ſignatures 
which nature his impreſſed on his body, and others on 
his own hand- writing: Some read men's fortuncs in the 
tre. a5 others have ſearched after them in the entrails of 
b:afts, or the flight of birds. Men of the beſt ſenſe 
have been touched more or leſs with theſe groundleſs 
hocrors and preſages of futurity, upon ſurveying the 
mot lira works of nature. Can any thing be more 
furpriit ig than to contider Cicero, who made the grrat- 
eſt 1124174 at the bar, and in the ſenate of the Roman come 
mon welch, and, ot the fame time, outihined all the 
phil ophers of antiquity in his Hibrary and in his retire- 
ments, „ buſting mimielf in the collegz of augurs, and 
(blervin; wien à religigus attention, after what manner 
the chickens p cud the levera! grains of corn which 
were thrown to them 

Nwit' tan ung theſe follies are pretty well worn out 
of the mind. of the wiſe and learned in the preſent age, 
mul itte of wenk and ignorant perſons are frail flaves 
them. Thc are nmmberleſs arts of prediction among 
the vul gur, vebich are ro) trifling to enumerate; and in- 
finite oh ervation of days, numbers, voices, and figures, 
hen are regarded by them as portents and predigies. 
In lot, every thiag prophetics to the fupteꝗitious man; 
there 15 ſcarc a fraw or a ruſty piece of iron that lies in 
his way by accident. „ | | 

It is not to be conceived how many wizards, gyp 
ſes, and cunning men are ditperſed through all the 
Guatrics, and market-towns of G:cat-Eritzin, hot te 
mention the fortunetellers and aſtr :zcrs, who live very 
emftibly up n the curioſity of feveral well-difpoled 
perſons in the cities of London and Weſtminſter. 
Among the many pretended arts of die ination, there 
5 none which ſo univerfally amuſes as that by dreams. 
I have indeed obſerved in a late Speculation, that there 
hare been ſometimes, upon very extraordinary occaſions, 
ſopernatural revelations made to certain perſons, by ih's 

| ncans z 
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means; bur as it is rhe chief buſineſs of this paper to row 
out popular errors, I muſt endeavour to expoſe the folly 
and ſuperſtition of thoſe perſons, who, in the common 


and ordinary courſe of life, lay any ſtreſs upon thinys of | 


ſo uncertain, ſnadowy, and chimerical a nature. This [ 


cannot do more effectually than by the following lener, | 


which is dared from a quarter of the town that has al. 
ways been the habitation of ſome prophetic Philomath; 


it having been uſual, time out of mind, for all ſuch peo | 
ple as have loſt their wits, to reſort to that place either 


for their cure or for their inſtruftion. 


© Mr. Speftator,  Moorfields, October 4, r712, 
6 HAVING long conſidered whether there be any 
6 trade wanting in this great city, after having ſur. 
« veyed very attentively all kinds of ranks and profeſ- 
« ſions, I do not find in any quarter of the town an 


Oneiro- critic, or, in plain Engliſh, an interpreter of | 


« dreams, For want of ſo uſeful a perſon, there are k- 
« veral people who are very much puzzled in dis 


* particular, and dream a whole year together without | 


s being ever the wiſer for it. I hope I am pretty well 
« qualified for this qfhce, having ſtudied by Candlelight 
$ all the rules of art Which have been laid down upon 
this ſubject. My great uncle by my wife's fide was a 
Scotch highlander, and fecond-fighted. I have four 
* fingers and two thymbs upon one hand, and was bom 
on the longeſt night of the year. My Chriſtian and 
© fir-name begin and end with the ſame letters. I an 
© lodged in Moorficlds, in a houſe that for theſe titty 
s years has been always tenanted by a conjurer. : 

If you had been in company, ſa much as myſei;, 
with ordinary women of the town, you muſt know 
that there are many of them who every day in ther 
_ © lives, upon ſeeing or hearing of any thing that is un- 
expected, cry, my dream is out; and cannot got 
« ſleep in quiet the next night, until ſomething or ather 
has happened which has expounded the vitions of the 
preceding one. There are others who are in ver 
e great pain for not being able tv recover the circum: 


| 
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t ſtances of a dream, that made ſtrong impreſſions upon 
© thera while it laſtzd. In fhort, Sir, there are many 
wick walking thoughts are wholly employed on their 
i flexping ones. Hor ine bunchr therefore of this curious 
„and inquitrive pert of my fell» v-tubjects, I fhail in 
6 the fir piace tec thoſe perſons what they dreamer cf, 
« wh) fancy they never dream at all. In the next pe, 
(| hall make out any dream, upon hearing a tingle 
cireumſtance of it; and in the laſt piace, ſhall expound 
to them the good or bad fortune which ſuch dreams 
« portend. If tacy do not preſage good luck, I thall 
© &thre nothing tor my pains z not queſtioning at the 
« me time that thoſe who c It me will be fo reaſon- - 
© able as to afford me a moderate ſhare cut of any conſi- 


| * (erable eſtate, promt or emolument which I thail diſco- 


i yer to them. I interpret to'the poor foc nothing, on 
© condition that their names may be inſerted in public 
t advertiterents, 10 atteſt the truth of ſuch my interpre- 
© tations. As for people of quality or others who are 
© inditpoſed, and dv not care to come in perſon, I can in- 
$ reppret their dreams by ſeeing their water. I ſet alide 


one day in the weck for Lovers; and interpret by the 


great for any Genicwaman with is turned of fixty, af- 
&© kn tE * , 1 x 

ter the rate of half a Crown per week, with the uſual 

zllowances for gooll luck. I have ſeveral rooms and 

 gartmeiits itte up. at reaſonable rates, for 1tuch as 

hae not cou eniences for dreaming at their own houſes. 


| © Trrvs TroPHON 1VUS,” 


N. B. I am not dumb.“ 0 


No. DVI. 
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No. DVI. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 10. 


Candida perpetuo reſide, concordia, lecto, 
Tamqu por; mper fit Venus æqua jugo. 
Diligat illa c quondam ; fed & ipſa marito, 
Tunc quoque cum fucrit, non videatur anus. 


Perpetual harmony their bed attend. 
And Venus (till the well-match'd pair beſriend. 


May ſhe, when time bas funk him into ycars ; 
— ue , old _— — his white bairs; 


Nor he pereeĩve her charms thre age decay , 
But tl. ik each happy ſun his bridal day. 


Tux following efſay is written by the Gentlem, | 


to whom the world is obliged for thoſe ſevenl 
I which have been marked with the 


] HAVE ſomewhere mer with = fable that mob 


Wealth the father of Love. It is certain that a mind 
ought, at leaſt, ro be free from the apprehenſions of want 


7 and poverty, before it can fully attend to all the ſoftneſſs | 
and endearments of this pathon. Notwithſtanding ve 


ſee multitudes of married people, who are utter — 
to this deiightfui paſſion amidſt all the affluence of the 
moſt plentiful fortunes. 


It is nat futiicicnt to make a marriage happy, that the | 
humour, of two people ſhould be alike; I could infant 


an hundred pair, who have not the leaſt ſentiment & 


love remaining for one another, yet are f- like iu ther | 
humours, that if they were not alteady married, the 


whole world would defign them for man and wife. 
The ſpirit of love has fomething { extremely fem 
it, that it is very often diſturbed and loft, by foie lie 


accidents, wich the carelefs and unpolite never attend | 


to, until it is gone paſt recovery. 


Nothing has more contributed to baniſh it from a m-. 


ricd ſtate, than too great a familiarity, md kying oh 


. 
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| the common rules of decency. Though I could give ia- 
| Fances of this in ſeveral particulars, I thall only mention 
| that of dreſs. The beaus and belles about town, who 
drcts purely ro catch one another, think there is no far- 
| ther vccativn for the bait, when their tirft deſign has fuc- _ 
ceeded. But beides the too common fault in point of 
neatneſs, there are icveral others which I do not remem- 
der to have ſeen touched upon, but in one of our modern 
7, | comedies, where a French woman offering to undreſs and 
| dreſs herfclf before the lover of the play, and affuring 
her miſtrels that it was very uſual in France, the Lady 
tells her that is a ſecret in drets ſhe never knew before, 
and that the was fo unpolithed an Eng liih woman, as to 
rchive never to learn to drefs even before her huſband. 
|| There is ſomethin: ſo groſs in the carriage of tome 
| wives, that they lots their huſbands hearts for faults, 
Wn, | which, if a man has eicher gocd-nature or good breeding, 
ent | he knows not how to tell them of. I am afraid, indeed, 
tt | the Ladies are generally moſt faulty in this particular; 
va at their firſt giving into love, find the way fo ſmooth 
| and pleaſant, that they fancy it is ſcarce poſſible to be 


at | tircd in it. | | 
und | There is ſo much nicety and diſcretion required 
"AM | keep love alive after marriage, and make converſation 
ls | fill new and agreeable after twenty or thirty years, that 
we | 1 know nothing which ſeems readily to promiſe it, but 
py a earnet endeavour to pleaſe on both ſides, and i 
the Pod ſente on the part of the man. | 
By a man of ſenſe, I mean one acquainted with buſi 

the | neſs and letters. | | 

+ A woman very much ſettles her eſteem for a man, ac- 
It cording to the tigure he makes in the world, and the 
character he bears among l. own ſex. As learning is 
, the the chief advantage we have cver them, it is, methinks, 
& (candalous aud inexcvtable for a man of fortune io be 
* literate, as of a woman no- know bow to behave her- 
— felt on the moſt ordinary occaſions. It is this which ſets 

demo ſexes ar the greateſt diſtance; a woman is vexed 
ud forpriled, to find nothing more in the converſation of 
12 a man, than in tlie common tattle of her own ſex. 
"Y Some 
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Some ſmall engagement at leaſt in buſincſs, not only 
ſets a man's talents in the faireſt light, and allots him 3 
part to act. in which a wife canpot well inter meddie; 
but gives frequent vcciliun for thote littie avfences, which, 


whatever ſeeming uncaſineſs thev may give, are ſome of | 


the beſt preſervatives of love and detire, 

The Fair ſex are fo conſcious to themſelves, that they 
have nothing in them which can deſerve intircly to in- 
groſs the whole man, that they heartily deſpiſe one, who, 
to ufe their own expretſon, is always hanging at theit 
apron- ſtrings. | | 
* Lztitia is pretty, modeſt, tender, and has ſenſe 
enough; ſhe married Erattus, who is in a poſt of ſome 
buſineſs, and has a general taſte in moſt parts ef polite 
learning. Latitia, wherever the viſits, has the pleaſure 
to hear of ſomething which was handfomely {aid or done 
by Eraſtus. Eraftus, ſince his marriage, is mere gay in 
his dreſo than ever, and in all companies is as compläi- 
fant to Lætitia as to any otber Lady. I hae ſcen him 
_ give her her fan when it has e&rppe:!, with all the gal- 

— of a lover. When they take the air together, 
Eraſtus is continually improving her thoughts, and, with 
a turn of wit an fpirit which is peculiar to him, giving 
her an inſialit into things ſhe had no notions of before. 
Lætitia is tranſported at having a new world thus open» 
ed to her, and hangs upon the man that gives her ſuch 
agreeable informations. Eraſtus has carried this point 
fill further, as he makes her daily not only more fond of 
him, bur infinitely more ſatisſicd with herſelf. Eraſtu 
finds a juſtueſs or beauty in whatever the firs or ob- 
ſerves. that Latitia herſelf was not aware of, and by bs 
alſiſlance, the has diſcovered an hundred god qualities 
and accompliſhments in herſelf. which the never bef te 
once dreamed of. Eraftus, with the moſt artful com- 
plaiſance in the world, by ſeveral remote hints, finds the 
means t make her ſay or propoſe almoſt whatever he has 
a mind to, which he always receives as her own diſco- 
vv, and gives her all rac reputation of it. 1 

Exaſtus has a perfect taſte in painting, and carried 
Laiitia with him the other day to ſee a collection of pic- 

tures» 
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eres. I ſometimes viſit this happy couple. As we were 


F | þ& week walking in the long gallery before dinner, I 
* | + have lately laid our ſome money in paintings,” ſays 
+ | Fraftus; I bought that Venus and Adonis purely upon 
; + Lztitia's Judgment; it colt me threeſcore Guineas, and 
II was this morning offered a hundred for it.“ I turned 
towards Lætitia, and faw her cheeks glow with pleaſure, 
T | while at the fame time ſhe caſt a look upon Erattus, the 
0 moſt tender and affe Ctionate I ever beheld. | 
% | Flavilla married Tom Tawdry ; the was taken with 
iT | his laced coat and rich fword-knot; ſhe has the mortifica- 
fk | nn to ſce Tom deſpiſed by all the worthy part of his 
„ | Own ſex. Tom has nothing to do after dinner, but to 
e | termine whether he will pare his nails at St. James's, 
* White s, or his own houſe. He has faid nothing to 
ne Fulavilla fince they were married, which ſhe mighr not 
= | have heard as well from her own woman. He however 


* takes great care to keep vp the ſaucy ill natured authority 
ef a huſhand. Whatever Flaviila happens to aſſert, 
Tom immediately contradicts with an oath by way of 
preface, and, * My dear, I muſt tell you, you talk moſt 
= i confoundedly filly.” Flavilla had a heart naturelly as 
ö well diſpoſed for all the tenderneſs of Love as that of 
ws | Lztiva; but as love ſeldom continues long after eſteem, 
it is dithcult to determine, at preſent, whether the un- 


ry bappy Flavilla hates or Gefpill's the perſon muit, whom 
* he 1s obliged to lead her while life with. X 
No. DVII. SATURDAY. OCTOBER rr. 

1 | | 

wes | — D:fend't numerus, junctæ que umbone phalanges. = Juv, 
5 Preſerved from ſhara- by numbers on our fide, 


* | FHERE is ſomething very ſublime, though very fan- 
eiful. in Plato's deſcription of the Supreme Being, 
That truth is his body, and light his ſhadow.” Ac- 


crding to this definition, there is nothing to contradic- 
| * his nature, as error and fallhoud, The Platoniſts 
| oL. VII. M have 
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have fo juſt a notion of the Aimighty's averſion to evuy 
thing which is falſe and crroneous, that they looked 


truth as no leſs neceſſary than virtue, to qualify ab * 
th 


man ſoul fur the enjoyment of a ſeparate ſtate. 

reaſon as they recommended moral duties to qualify and 
ſeaſon the will for a future life. fo they preſcribed event 
1 and ſciences to rectify the underſtanding, 
Thus 


proper means to cleanſe it from error, and to give it 
relith of truth; which is the natural food and nourifh- 
ment of the underſtanding, as virtue is the perſecim 
and happineſs of the will. 

There are many authors who have ſhewn wherein the 


malignity of a lye confiſts, and fer forth, in proper @ | | 


lours, the heinouſneſs of the oftence. I thall here an- 
ſider one particular kind of this crime, which has ut 


been ſo much ſpoken to; I mean that abomimable prac- | 


rice of party-lying. This vice is fo very predominant 
among us at preſent, that a man is thought of no prin- 
. _ who does not propagate a certain ſyſtem of lies 

e coffee - houſes are ſuppo ted by them, the preſs. 
choked with them, eminent authors live upon them. 


Our bottle - converlation is fo infected with them, tha: 


y-lyc is grown as faſhionable an entertainment 2 


ively catch or a merry ſtory: The truth of it is, halfthe | ; 


great talkers in the nation would be ſtruck dumb, wee 
this fountain of diſcourſe drie :! up. There is however 


one advantage reſulting from this deteſtable practice; 
the very appcarances of truth arc fo little regarded, that | 


lyes are at pretent diſcharged in the air, and begin w 
hurt nobody. M hen we hear a party · ſtory from a ſtrany: 
er, we conſider whether he is a whig or a tory that t. 
lates it, and immediately. conclude they are words df 
courſe, in which the honeſt Gentleman deſigns to recom- 
mend his zeal, without any concern for his veracity. 4 
man is looked up n as bereft of common ſenſe, that gs 
credit to the relations of party - writers; nay his on 
friends ſhake their heads at him, and conſider him in 
other light than an officicus tool or a well-meaning id. 


Whea | 


ato has called mathematical demonſtrations tha | 
cathartics or purgatives of the foul, as being the moſt | 
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When it was formerly the faihion to huſband a lye, and 
trump it up in ſome extrav.dinary emergency, it gene 
rally did execution, and was not a little ferviceable to the 
faction that made ule of it, but at preſent every man is 
upon his guard, the artitice has becn too often repeated 
to take attect. | 8 

| have frequently wondered to ſee men of probity, 


| who would ſcorn to utter a falſhood for their own par- 


ticular r ſo readily into a lye when it is 
become the voice of their faction, notwithſtanding they 

xe thoroughly ſenuble of it as iuch. How is it poſſible 
for thoſe who are men of honour in their perſons, thus 
v become notorious liars in their party? If we look. 


- into the bottom of this matter, we may find, I think, 


three reaſons fer it, and at the ſame time diſcover the 
mluficicacy of theſe reaſons te juitify fo criminai a 


In the firſt place, men are apt to tiiink that the guilt 
of ave, and conſequently the puniihment, may be very 
much dimiaith<d, it not wholiy worn out, by the multi- 
tudes of thote who partake in it. Though the weight 
of a falthood would be too tieavy for one to bear, it 
gws light in their 1mayinatons, when it is ſhared 
anong many. But in this calc a man very much de- 
caves himleif ; guilt, when it ipccads through numbers, 


| b uot ſo properly divided a: muitiplicd: Every one is 


iu proportion t tac vdeace which he commits, 
net to the number of thvic who are his companions in 
rt. Both the crime and the penalty lic as heavy upon 


erery individual of an o. ending multitude, as they would 


wo2 any fingic perten had none ha- ed with him in the 
dence. In a word, the diviſion of guilt is like to that 
ar maiter; thou gli it may be ſeparated into inũnite pot · 
nan, every portion ilaul have the whole eſſence of mat- 
ter u it, and conut of as many parts as the whole did 
defore it was divided. | 
_ Bur in. tnc fecon4 place, though multitudes, who 
pu in a lie, cannot cxempt themes from the guile, 
they may from the — it. Tue ſcandal of alye is 
& aw 
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in a manner lot and arnuililated, when diffuſed among 
ſeveral thouſands; as a drop of the blackeſt tinctur 
wears away and vanties, when mixed and confuſed in 
a conſiderable body of Mater; the blot is ftill in it, bu 
is not able to difcover icfeif. This is certainly a very 
great motive to {ſeveral party-ullenders, who avoid crimes, 


not as ty are prejudicial to their virtue, but to their 


reputatie n, Jt 15 enugh to ſhew the weakneſs of this 
reaſon, win palliates git without removing it, that 
every mam wao is inliucrced by it deciares himſelf in 
ctfect an mizmous hypocrue, prefers the appearance 
OL virtue tu its reality, and is determined in his con- 
duct neither by the dictates of his own conſcience, the 
luggeſtions of true honour, nor the principles of rel- 
gion. 5 

The third and laſt great motive for mens joining in 
a popular fallbvod, or, as I have hitherto called it, a 
party-iye, notwithſtanding they are convinced of it as 
ſuch, is the doing good to a cauſe which every party 
may be ſuppoſed to look upon as the moſt meritorious, 
he uniounducis of this principle has been fo often 
exnoſed, and is fo univeriaily acknowledged, that a 
man muſt be an utter firanger to the principles, either 
ot natural religion or Chriſtianity, who fuffers himſelf to 
be guided by it. If a man might promote the ſuppoſed 
good of his country by the blackeft calumnies and fall- 
hoods, our nation abounds more in patriots than any 
other of the Chriſtian world. When Pompey was de- 
fired not to ſet fail in a tempeſt that would hazard hs 
life, It is neceſlary for mc,” fays he, © ro fail, but ty 
not neceſſary for mc to live: [very man thould ſav w 
himſclf, with the ſame ſpirit, It is my duty to ſpeak 
truth. though it is not my duty to be in an ofſicg. One 
of the fathers hath carried this point f. high, as to de 
clare, He w-uid not tell a lye, though he were fure to 
heaven by it.“ However extravagant ſuch a pro- 
ten ton may ppcear, cvery one will own, that a mat 


mas tay very re tonbly, * he would not tell a lye, if be 


* were ſure to gain Ee by it; or if you have a mint io 
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a tdbe expreſſion, that he would not tell a lye to 
— wy temporal reward by it, when he ſhould run 442 
| in ard of lofing much more than it was polli.le for him to 
bur | gun. 1 
ery ö | 
cir + | 
his No. DVIII. MONDAY, OCTOBER 13. 
hat | 
in Ones autem & habentur & d cuntür tyranalz qui.puteſtate 
nce ſunt perpetuly in ea civitate quæ e ufa eſt. 
Un- Conn. NE TOS. 
the | For all thoſe are accounted and denominated tyrants, who 
b. 4 perpetual power 29 which was be- 

fore 

in 
4 2 


Ld foilowing letters complain of vat I hw ths 

obſerved with very much indignation; there- 
er | ll ve them to the public in the words with 
— my correſpondents, who fuer under the hard- 
ie mentioned in chem, deſcribe then, 


Vr. Spectator, 
Ba former ages all ——— to dominion have been 
ſupported and ſubmitted to, eitiier upon account 
* of inheritance, conqueſt or election; and all ſuck per- 
| * ſons who have taken upon them any fovercignty over 
' their fellow-creaturcs upon any other account, have 
deen always called Tyrants, not fo much becauſe they 
* were guilty of an 11 barbarities, as becaui 
crery attempt t ſuch a ſuperiority was in its nature 
* tyrannical But there is another ſort of patentates 
© who may with greater propriety be called Tyrant: 
* than thoſe laſt mentione ; +4 they aſſume a deſ- 
' poic dominion over thoſe as free as ves, and 
i they ſupport it it by acts of notable oppreſſion and 
— l 
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* txularly grievous, is, that they are exquiſite in puniſh- 
ing their ſubiects, at the fame time they hove it not 
in their power to reward them. Thar the reader may 


tac better compreliend the nature of theſe Monarchs, 
as well as the miſcrable ſtate of tlioſe that are their 
vaſſals, I hall give an account of the King of the 
company I am fallen into, whom far his particular 
 1vranny I ſhall call Dionvfius: as 2% of the feeds 


that ſprung up to this odd {rt of empire 
6 Upon all mectings at tar arne, it is peceſſiry ſome 
one of the company ſuculd tale it upon him to get 


all things in ſuch order and readinels, as may con- 


tribute as much as pot. at le ro the feliciry of the con- 
vertian; ſuch as hacer the fire, getting a fuſſcient 


number of candles, taking the wine with a judicions 


ſmack, tixivg the ſupper, and being briſk for the df. 
patch of it. Krow then, that Dionytrus went thruugh 
theſe offices with an air th at ecm to cxpt is a ſatis- 
faction rather in ſerving the public, than in yratife- 
ing any particular inclivation of his own. We thought 
him a perſon of an exauiire a te, and t-ercture 
by content befeechcd him to be aways gur proven 


tor, Vhich poſt, after he had handſomely, denied, he 


could do no otherwiſe than accept. Az tirft be mile 
no other ule of. bis pov en, than in_recom'y: ching 
eh and n things to the company, ever alen: 
fr the” cinte t» be diſputable; inſ. much that I 
2 219 © ed whe debate for partridge; when tis 

n in» tion of the bigh reliſh of 


Cie, bee K the Caine time ba e erf mmted, 
J E partrichte wün molt eractons mg 
Tris Ki mniiiion on | is file naton!ly pro- 

LE He l en our; of wh.ch he in 2 hivie dne 
mide Tock Lohr advent: os in all tholk wats 
tere, Which b fro femed indie rent to him, 16 We 
ct ern CHE as vooema late and unalrerables 
he trees fo the let, and Pe fins. He © by mu 


„trages, recti, frov 4 und rial. He thinks 
it ur dute fer the little Offers, as proveditor, that 


in retufn all ccnter falten is to be interrupted or pro- 
- 
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moted by his inclination for or n a nſt the preſent hu- 
mour of the company. We feci, at 1 in the 
um eſt extremity, tlie inſolence of office; however, 
I, big naturally warm, ventured to oppoſe him in 
a dilpute about a haunch of veniſon. I was altoge- 
ther for roaſting, but Dionyſius declared himſelt for 
boiling with ſo much proweſs and refoluticn, that 
the cook thought it neceſſary to conſult his own ſafety. 
rther than the luzury of my propoſition. With the 
ewe authority that he orders what we ſhaii eat and 
drink, he alſo commands us where to do it, and we 
change our raverns according as ke ſuſveEts any trca- 
ſonabie practices in the fett.ing the bit by rhe maker, 
or {ces any bold rebellion in pum of ar cdance by 
the waiters. Another reaſon for ctanyin; te feat 
of empire. I conceive to be the pride he takes in the 
promul ation of our flavcry, tiiugh we pay our club 
fur our entertainments even in tw tc palaces of our 
grand Monarch. When he has a mind to take the 
air, a partv of us are commanded out by way of life 
everd, and we march under as great eſtrictions as 
they do. If we mert a ney bouring King, we give 


er Keep the way acc ring as we are out- numbered or 


= 


nt; and if the train of cachi is equ} in number, ra- 
ther than give battle, the faperidcuy is foon adjuſted 
by 2 deſertion from one of them | | 

Now, the expuliicn of thele unjuſt rulers cut of 
t {icictics would gain a man as cverlafting a repu- 
rin, as either of tue Brutuf's ger from their en- 
Co2vours to extitpete tyranny from among tie Ro- 
mn. I coafcls myſelf to be in a cenipirucy againſt 
e ufurper of cur club; and to hw my reading as 
en me Mercicul diſpoſition, thail atiow tim until 
ies of March, to dethrone himſelf. If he feems 
c empire until that time, and does not gradually 
r cle tom the incoriions he has made upon our li- 
bertes, lie fhall find a dinner dreſſed which he has no 


--0 


— * * 
* 
* 


„band in, ond hall be treated with an order, magniti- 


0 


cence d lusure, as thall break his proud heart; at 
te lune tie that he Wall be convinced in his Komach 
5 © he 
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+ he was enki for his poll; and > nave: 13id3 and BN 


© prince receive the acelamations of the people, and be 
© fer up in his room: but, as Milton ſays, 


— Theſc thoughts | 
© Full counſel muſt mature. Peace is defpair'd, 
And who can think ſubmiſſion? War then, war, 
Open, or underſtood, muſt be reſolv d. | 


I am, Sir, 


Mr. Spectator, | ; 
8 1 AM a young woman at a Gentleman's ſeat in the 
country, who is a particular friend of my father's, 
and came hither to paſs away a month or two with 
+ his Daughters. 1 have been entertained with the u- 
* moſt civility by the whole family, and nothing has 
geen omitted which can make my ſtay eaſy and ayree- 
abie on the part of tae family; but there is a Gentle- 
man here, a vifitant as I am, whoſe behaviour has 
given me great uneaſineſſes. When I firſt arrived here, 
* he uſed me with the utmoſt complaiſance; but, for- 
+ ſeovh, that was not with regard to my ſex, and ſince 
he has no dens upon me, he does not know why he 
© ſhould diftinguiſh me from a man in things indiſſe- 
rent. He is, you muſt know, one of thaſe familiar 
* coxcombs, who have obicrved forme wel'-bred men 
« with a good grace converſe with women, and fay no 
fine things, but yet treat them with that ſurt of re 
* which flows from the heart and the underſtanding, 
but is exerted in no profeſſions or compliments. Thus 
puppy, to imitate this excellence, or avoid the con- 
* trary fault of being troubleſome in complaiſance, takes 
upon him to try his taleat upon me, infomuch that 
 ©* he contradifts me upon all occaſions, and one day 
told me I lyed. If I had ſtuck him with my bud- 
s kin, and behaved myſelf like a man, fince he will 
not treat me as a woman, I had, I think, ſerved hun 


+ xight, I wiſh, Sir, you would pleaſe to give him . 


- my — — - - — * — — — — - * - -- = - - - — 
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«© m:xims of behaviour in theſe points, and reſolve me if 
«+. maids are not in point of converſation to be treated 
aby all bachelors as their miſtreſſes? if not ſo, are they 
© not to be uſed as gently as their ſiſters? Ts it ſufferable, 
chat the fip of whom 1 complain fticuld fay, as he 
 « would rother have ſuch-a-one without a groat, than 
eme with the Indies? What right has any man to make 
« ſopp+fitions of things not in his power, and then de- 
«© Care his will to the diſlike of one that has ncver of- 
« {ended bim? ] aflure you theſe are things worthy your 
« confideration, and I hope we fhall have your thoughts 
© upon them. I am, though a women jultly offended, 
© reads to forgive all this, becauſe I have no remedy 
« but le vipg very agreeable company ſooner than I de- 
« fire. This allo is an hcinous aggravation of his of- 
ferce, that he is inflicting baniſiment upon me. Your 
Gprirting this letter may perhaps be an admonition to 
ferm him: As ſoon as it appears I will write my 
name at the end of it, and lay it in his way; the mak- 
ing which juſt reprimand, 1 hope you will put in the 


| £ „rover of, | | 


“Sir, 
© Your conſtant reader, 
, © and humble Servant. 


No. DIX. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 14. 


Hominis frugi & temperantis functus officium. TER. 


Diſcharging the part of a gcod exconomilt. 


FUE uſeful knowledge in the following letter fall 
here a place in my paper, though there is nothing 
m it which imme edi. tely reg ds the polite or the learned 
world; I fay immediately, for upon reflexion every man 
wich find there is a rente influence upon his own af- 
Lars, in the prefſperity or decay of the trading part of 
Matund, My preſ{-nt correſpondent, I believe, was ne- 

| ver 


* 
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ver in print before: but what he ſays well deſerves a ge. 
neral attention, though delivercd in his own homeiy 


-maxims, and a kind of proverbial ſimplicity ; which for 


of learning has raiſed more eſtates than ever were, or 
will be, from attention to Virgil, Horace, Tully, Seneca, 
Plutarch, or any of the reſt, whem, I dare fay, this 
worthy citizen would hold to be indeed ingenious, but 


unp le writers. But to the letter. 
© Sir, Broad-ftreet, October 10, 1712. 


© F ACCUSE you of many diſcourſes on the ſubject of 
« & money, which you have heretofore promi1:d the 
6 — but have not diſcharged yourſelf thereof. But, 
* foraſmuch as you ſeemed to depend upon advice from 
© others what to do in that point, have fat down to 
write you the necdful upon thzt ſubject. But, be- 
fore I enter thereupon, I ſhall take this vppurtunuy to 
* obſerve to you, that the thriving frugal man ſheus it 
in every part of his expence, drels, fcrvants, and 
* houſe; and I muſt, in the firſt place, complain to you, 
* as Spectator, that in theſe particular there is at this 
time, throughout the city of London, a lamentable 
change from that ſimplicity of manners, which is tae 
true ſourec of wealth and proſperity. I juſt now ſaid, 
the man of thrift ſhews regularity in every thing; 
but you may, perhaps, laugh that I tuks notice of ſuch 
a particular as I am going to do, for an inftance that 
this city is declining, if their ancient economy is not 
reſtored. The thing which gives me this proſpect, 
and ſo much offence, is the neglect of the Royal Ex- 
change, I mean the edifice fo called aud the walks 
+ appertaining thereunto. The Royal Exchange i 2 
fabric that well deſerves to be ſo called, as well to 
* expreſs that our Monarchs higheſt glory aud advan- 
© tage conſiſis in being the of trade, as that t 
is commodious for bufineſs, and an inſtance of the 
4 grandeur both of Prince and people. But alas! # 
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or purpoſe. Inſtead of the aſſembly of honourable 
«© merchants, ſubſtantial rradeſmen, and knowing ma- 
+ fters of ſhips ; the mumpers, the halt, the blind, and 
+ the lame; your venders of traſh, apples, plums; your 
6 rayg3-muthns,. rakeſhams, and wenches, have juſtied: 
* the greater number of the former out of thar place. 
Thus it is, efpecially on the evening change: ſo that 
v what with the din of 22 oaths, and cries of 
© beggars, men of tlie greateſt equence in our ci 
abſent themielves fs hs place. This particular, — 
6 the way, is of evil conſequence; for if the Change 
be no place for men of the higheſt creiir to fre- 
+ quent. it will not be a diſgrace for thoſe of leſs abili- 
ties to abſent. F — the time __ raſcally 
company were kept out, and the unlucky boys with 
trys and balls were whipped away by a beadle.. * have 
+ ſeen this done indeed of late, but then it has been only 
© to chaſe the lads from chuck, that the beadle might 
© ſeize their copper. 

& I muſt r-pcar the zoomination, that rhe walnut- trade 
| © is carried on by old women within the walks, which» 
makes the place impaſſable by reaſon of thells and. 

© tralh. The benches around are fo filthy, that no one 

© can fit down, yet the beadles and officers have the im- 

« pudence at Chriſtmas to aſk for their box, though they 

* deſerve the ſtrapado. I do not think it impertinent to 
* hive mentioned this, becauſe it ſpeaks a neglect in the 
 * domeſtic care of the city, and rhe dometiic is the trueſt 
picture of a man every where elſe. 

But I deſigned to ſpeak on the buſineſs of money and 
| © advancement of gain. The man proper for this, ſpeak - 
| * ing in the general, is of a ſedate, plain, good under- 
| * ſtanding, not apt to go out of his way, but ſo behaving 
* himfelf at home, that buſineſs may come to him. Sir 

William Turner,, that valuable citizen, has left behind 
| * lima moſt excellent rule, and couched it in very few 
0 = ſuited to ie meanoſt capacitv. 0 d fay, 
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fidelity to tranſa& the methodical part of his affairs, 
ſach a one would outſtrip the reſt of the world: But 
buſineſs and trade is not to be managed oy the ſame 
heads which write poctry, and make plans for the con- 
duct of life in general. So though we are at this da 
beholden to the late witty and inventive duke of Buck. 
ingham for the whole trade and manufacture of glaſs, 
yet I fuppote there is no one will aver, that, were his 
Grace yet !iving, they would not rather deal with my 
diligent friend and neighbour, Mr. Gumley, for an; 
goods to be prepared and delivered on fach a day, 
than he would with that illuſtrivus mechanic above 
mentioncd. e | 
No, no, Ir. Spectator, you wits muſt not pretend to 
«© be rich; an it is poſſible the reaſon may be, in fome 
« meaſure, bec..ulc youu deſpiſe, or at leaſt you do not value 
jt enough to let it take up vour chief attention; which 
c the trader muſt do, or lole his credit, which is to him 
« what honour, reputation, lame, or glory is to other fort 
© of men. | 
I thall not ſoeak to the point of cafh itſelf, until 1 
© fee how you approve of theſe my maxims in general: 
« But, I think a ſpeculation upon + many a little makes 
& mickle, a penny faved is a penny got, penny wiſe 
« and pound Eolidh it is need that makes the old wife 
4 trot, Wald be very uſeful to the world, and if you 
treated them with knowledge would be uſeful to vour- 
6 felf, for it woull make demands for your paper 2. 
mong tho who have no notion of it at pre ent. Bu 


% O 6a n 6 > 9 * 


* of thcſe matters more hereafte. If vou did this, 2 | 


© you excel many writers of the preſent age for polirench, 


* to you would out go the author of true ſtrops of razors, 


for uſe. 

I ſhail conclude this diſcourſe with an explanation a 
a proverb, which by vulgar cr:or is taken and uſed when 
a a man is reduced to an extremity, whereas the proptutſ 
* of the maxim is to uſe it when you would fav, there 5 
plenty, but you muſt make ſuch a choice, as not to hun 
+ another who is to come after you. 


Mr. Tobias Hobſon, from whom we have the ei- 


- 
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preſſion, was a very honourable man, for I ſhall ever 
del the man to who gets an eſtate honeſtly. Mr. To- 


» bias Ilobion was a carrier, and being a man of great 


6 qiliries and invention, and one that ſaw where there 
might good protit ariſe, though the duller men over- 
ok ed it; this ingenious man was the firſt in this iſland 
« who let out hackney horfes. He lived in Cambridge, 
tan? obſerving thut the ſcholars rid her l, his manner 

a5 to keep a lurge ſtable of horfes, with boots, bridles, 
an! whips to furatih the gentlemen at once without 
going from collage to college to burrow, as racy have 
4422 ſince the death of tizis worthy man: I fay, Mr. 
H blon kept a ſtable of forty good cattle, always ready 
and fit for travelling; but wien a man came for a 
horſe, he was led into the ſtable, where there was 
great choice, but he obliged him to rake the horſe which 
tod next to the ſtable- door; fo that every cuſtumer 
w45 alike well ferved according to his chance, and 
every horſe ridden with the ſame juſtice : from whence 
it became a proverb, when what ought to be your ciec- 
tin was forced upon you to fay, +4 Hubſon's choice.“ 
Tus memorable man ſtands drawn in freſco at an inn 
(wait he uſed) in Biſhopſgate freer, with an hundred 
2027 nag under his arm, with this iuſcriptiun upon 


1 . + * 
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The fruitful mother of a hundred more.” 


© V\:atever tradefinmn will try the experiment, and 
bein te day after you publith this my diſcourſe to 
tr. his cutomers all alike, and all reaſonably and 
f neil; I will miure him the fame ſucceſs. 
| 6 1 am, Sir, ' 
« Your loving friend, 
« HEZLAu TarrT, 
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' No. DX. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER, f. 
| o amor | 
2 Tan. 


If you are wiſe,. neither add to the troubles, which atten 


the paſſion of love, and bear patiently thoſe which are in- 


ſeparable from 


I WAS the other day driving in a hack through Ger- 
> rard-ftreet, when my cye was immediately catche? 
with the prettieſt object imaginable, the face of a very 
fair girl, between thirteen and fourteen, fixed at the chin 


to a painted ſaſh and made part of the landſkip. It | 


ſeemed admirably done, and upen throwing 
eagerly out of the coach to look at it,.it laughed. and 
from the window. This amiable ſigure dwelt upon me; 


and T was conſidering the vanity of the girl, and her 


pleaſant coquetry in acting a picture until ſhe was taker 


notice of, and raiſed the admiration of the beholden. | 


This little circumſtance made me run into reflections 


upon 
the foree of beauty, and the wonderful influence the ſe - 
male ſex has the other of the ſpecies. Our | 
hearts are ſcized with their e tments, and there ar 


few of us, but brutal men, who by that hardneſs loſe the 
chief plcaſure in them, can reſiſt their inſinuations, tha 
never ſo much againſt our own intereſts and opinion. | 
is common with women to deſtroy the good eſſech 2 
man's following his own way and inclinatien might hn 
upon his honour and fortune, by interpoſing their power 
over him in matters wherein they cannot influence bin, 
but to his loſs and diſparagement. I do not know then 


fore a taſk ſo difficult in human life, as to be proof againt | * 


the importunities of à woman a man loves. There b 


certainly no armour againſt tears, ſullen looks, or at ht 


conſtrained familierities, in her whom you uſually mea 
with tranſport and alacrity. Sir Walter Raleigh vn 
quoted in a letter (of a very ingenious e 


> 
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t mince.) upon this ſubject. That author, who had lived 
in courts, camps, travelled through many countries, and 
ten many men under feveral climates, and of as va- 
nous complexions, ſpeaks of our impotence to reſiſt the 
wies of women in very ſcvere terms. His words are as 


| follows : 


© What means did the devil find out, or what inſtru- 


ments did his own ſubeſety preſent him, as fitteſt and 
| © peſt to work his miſchief by? Even the unquiet va- 


©uity of the woman; ſo as by Adam's hearkening to 
« the voice of his wife, contrary to the expreſs commande- 
© ment of the living God, mankind by that her incanta- 


n became the ſubject of labour, forrow and death; 


the woman being given to man for a comforter and 
© companion, but not for a counſellor. It is alſo to be 
© noted by whom the woman was tempted ; even by the 
« moſt ugly and unworthy of all beaſts, into whom the 


_ "devil entered and perſuaded. Secondly, what was the 
motive of her diſobedience? even a defire to know 
_ * what was moſt unſitting her knowledge; an affeftion 


wick has ever fince remained in all rhe poſterity of 


ber ſex. Thirdly, what was it that moved the man te 
K ield ro her 
dach moved all men fince to the like conſent, namely an 


perſuaſrons ? even the ſame cauſe which 


* unwillingneſs to grieve her or make her ſad, leſt the 
* ſhould pine, and be overcome with forrow. But if Adam 


_ * cke ſtete of perfection, and Solomon the ſon of David, 


Gecks choſen ſervant, and himſelf a man enducd with 
© the greateſt wiſdom, did both of them diſobey their 
© Creator by the perſuaſion and for the love they bare to 
: — it is net ſo wonderful as — — * 
| men in ſucceeding ages have bcen allured to | 
* any inconvenient and wicked practices by the per- 
* ſuafion of their wives, or other beloved darlings, who 


cover over and ſhadow many. malicious pu with 


[+ counterfeit paſſion of diffimulate ſorrow and un- 
The motions of the minds of lovers are no where fo 
NZ well 
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well deſcribed, as in the werks of ſkilful writers for the 
tage. The ſcene between Fulvia and Curius, in the ſe. 
cond act of Johnſen's Cataline, is an excellent picture d 
the power of a lady over her galant. The wench play 
with his affe tions; and as a min of all places inthe world 
withes to nike a good figure vith his miſtreſs, upon her 
upbraiding him with want of :pirit, he alludes to enter- 
priſes winch he cannct reveal but with: the hazard of his 
fe. When he is worked thus far, with a little flattery 
of her opinion of his galantry, and deſire to know more 
of it out of her overfioving fondneſs to him, he brags to 
her until bis life is in her diſpoſal. 

Vhen a man it: thus liable to be vanquiſhed by the 
charms of her he loves, the ſafeſt way is to determine 
wit is proper to be donc, but to avoid all expoſtulation 
with her before he executes what he has refulved. Wo» 
men are ever too hard fur us upon a treaty, and one muſt 
conſider how ſeuſeleſs a thing it is to argue with one 
whote looks and geſtures are more prevalent with you, 
than your re:.fons and arg ments can be with her. Itis 
a moſt miſerable flavery to fubmit to what you difapprore, 
and give up a truth for no other reaſon, but that you had 
not fortitude to ſupport you in afferting it. A man has 
enough to do to conquer his own unreaſ-3b!le withes 
and deſires; but he does that in vain, if he has thoſe af 
another to ratify. Let his pride be in his wife and fo 
mily, let him give them all the conveniencies of life in 
ſuch a manner as if hv were proud of them ; but let it be 
his own innocent pride, and not their exorbitant defires, 
which are indulged by him. In this cate all the linie 
arts imaginable are uſcd to ſoften a man's heart, ad 
raiſe his patfiin above his undecfiandin,;. But in il 
concefons of this ind, a man ſhould conſider whether 
the preſent he makes flows from his own love, or the in- 
portunity of his beloved : if from the latter, he is het 
ſlave; if from the former, her friend. We laugh it f, 
and do not weirh this fubjectiou to women with that ſe- 
ri utnefs wii h to important a circumſtance deſerves. 
Why was cuurage given to man, if his wife's fears ae 
to fruſtrate it? When this is once indulged, you are 10 
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ſhager her guardian and protector, as you were deſigned 
8 but in compliance to her weakneſſes, you have 
yourſelf from avoiding the misfortunes into 


which they will lead you both, and you are to fee the 


ber in which you are to be reproached by herſelf for 


that very compliance to her. It is indeed the moſt diſſi- 
| oil . over ourſelves we can polſibly attain, to reſiſt 
ce grief 


her who charms us; but let che heact ake, be 
the anguith never ſo quick and painful, it is what muſt be 


| fired and paſſed through, if you think to live like a 


gentleman, or be conſcious to yourſelf that you are a man 
of honeſty. The old argument, that you do not love 
me if you deny me this, which firſt was uſed to obtain a 
wile, by habitual ſucceſs will oblige the unhappy man 
who gives way to it, to reſign the cauſe even of hi> coun- 
oy and his honour. 8 T 


No. DXI. THURSDAY, OCTOBER, 16. 


— Who could fail to find, 
In ſuch a croud, a miſtreſs to his mind? 


6 54 my | | 
+ ÞINDI G that my laſt letter took, I do intend 
m continue m cpiftolary correſpondence with three, 
Fon thoſe dear confounded creatures, women. Thou 
knoweſt, all the little learning I am maſter of is upon 
# that ſubject ; I never looked in a book, but for their 
fakes. I have lately met with two pure ſtories for a 


| © SpeQtacor, which I am ſure will pleaſe mightily, if 


* they paſs through thy hands. The firſt of them I 
+ found by chance in an Englith book, called Herodotus, 
* that lay in my friend Dapperwit's window, as I viſited 
him one morning. It luckily opened in the place 
* where I mer with the following account. He tells us 
dt it was the manner among the Perſians to have ſe- 
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veral fairs in the King dem, at which all the young un- 
married women were annually exputed to ſale. The 
men who wantcd wives came hither to provide them» 
ieives : Every woman was given to the higheſt bidder, 
and the money which tke iciched laid afide for the 
public ufe, to be emploved us thou ſhalt hear by and by, 
By this mcans the rich eſt peop;c had the choice of the 
market, and culled cur all we moſt extracidinary 
beauties. As ſcon as the fair was thus picked, the - 
fuſc was to be diſtributed among the peor, and among 
thoſe who could rot go to the price af a beauty. Several 
of tlicfe married the nurecoblcs, without paying a far- 
thing for them, vunlefs fer buy chanced to think it 
worth his while to bid fur them, in which cate the beſt 
bidder was atwovs the purchaſcr. Bur row you muſt 
kvow, Spec. it h ppencd in Pc;tia as t dees in our own 
country, that tiere was as wary veir women as beau- 
ties or agretables; to that by cenie que nec, after the 
magiltrates hi put off a great many, there were ſtill a 
great many that ftuck upon their hands. In order 


therefore ti cher the mi ker, the money vw Þ:ch the 


beawies had fold for, wa: dif ved of among the ugly; 
10 that a per Feen, .V %o could nat attord to have a 
beauty for his te, was forced to tuke up With a fr. 


tune; the grout porten being an ays given to the 


meſt deforned. To this the author adds, that every 


poor man was Hired to live kindly with his witeg or in 
cale he repented of hi bar:-ing to return her portica 
with her to the next public ale. 

* Vhar F- would recommend to thee on this cecaſion 
is, to eſtabliiu iucl an imaginary fair in Great Britain: 
Thou couldſt mie ic very pleafant, by matching wo- 


men of qualicy with coblers and carmen, or deſcribing 


titles and gorters leadins off in great ceremony tiep- 
kecepers and Farmers dar, mers. Though to tell thee 
the truth, Jam confoundedly afraid that as the lere 
of morey prevails in our mand more than it did in 
Periin, we fhroukl find that fome of our greateſt men 


wovl:! chooſe out the periicns, and rival one ancther 


fer ike 1ichelt picce of dc formity; and that en the con- 
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+ rrary, the toaſts and belles wou!d be bougkt up by ex- 


© travagant heirs, gamefters and ſpendtlirifts. Thou 
couldſt make very pretty retlexions upon this occaſion 
© in honour of the Perſian pom who took care, by 
© ſuch marriages, to beautify the upper part of the ſpecies, 
and to make the greateſt perſons in the government 
the moſt graceful. But this I ſhall leave to thy judi- 
* (1915 pen. | | 

J have another ſtory to tell thee, which I likewiſe 
met with in a book. It ſeems the general of the 
© Tartars, after having laid ſiege to a ſtrong town in 
China, and taken it by term, would ſet to ſale all the 
© women that were found in it. Accordingiy, he put 
cach of them into a ſack, ard after having — 
conſidered the value of the woman who was incloſed, 
marked the price that was demanded for her upon the 
* ſack, There were a great conſſuence of chapmen, 
that reſorted from every part, with a deſign to pur- 
* caaſe, which they were to do unight unſcen. The 
« | 


* - bo 1 . * . * -» — — a . 1 »» _ R % = X v * 
bo mentions a merchant in particular, wh oblcrvin 
( me . — 


ei the ſachs to be marked pretty high. bar gained 

it, and carried it off with him to his houſe. As 
he was reſtin with it upon a Ralf vay bridge, he was 
* IV. ed ttc a furvey of his purchuſe: Upon open 


& ae. 4 Urttene GO Oman pojped her hauck 01 of 
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y r ſtary, by - wich: he, lerne that me was 
0407it; A great Mandarin, Win would iafaihbiy mike 
tte for-umne ot his brother-in-law as forn as he aus 
+ know de whole lot the ll. Epc which the mererang 


* 


up in his fick, and cacred her to his 
g is 1 
the proved an excellent wife, aud pro- 
cared him all the riches from her protec ilar the had 
pe mited him. | 
. — . = thy — . 6, ' 2 
© rancy, if I was dioſed to dam a focond time, 
e , e * * 5 
[ COuLN Matte. erase vum unn eis iam. 1 
woud tanppoſe all tlie unmrrie women in ELnadon and 
an | a : 11110 Bt 9 
 Weſininiter brovelit to market in ſacas Will ber re- 
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© ſpeAive prices on each ſack. The firft ſack that is 


© fold is marked with five thouſand pound : Upon the | 


* opening of it, I find ir filled with an admirable houſe, 
wife, of an agreeable countenance. The purchafer, 
0 hearing her good quaiities, pays down her price 
8 rey ley. The fccond I would 8 ſhould 
© be a five hundred pound fack : The I in it, 
to our ſurprize, has the face and perſon of a toaſt : As 
we are wondering how ſhe came to be ſet at fo low a 
© price, we hear that ſhe would have been valued at ten 
© thouſand pound, but that the public had made thoſe 
« abatements for her being a ſcold. I would afterwards 


* find ſome beautiful, modeſt, and diſcreet woman, that 


© ſhould be the top of the market: and perhaps dil. 
cover half a dozen romps tied up together in the ſame 
t ſack, at one hundred pound an head. The prude and 
* the coquette ſhould be valued at the fame price, though 
© the firſt ſhould go off the better of the two. I fincy 
© thou wovldft like fuch a viſion, had I time to finiſh it; 
* becauſe, to talk in thy own way, there is a moral in it. 


Whatever thou may'ft think of it, of oF do not 


make any of thy queer apologies for this letter, as 
thou dtdtt for my laſt. The women love a gay lively 


fellow, and are never angry at the ralleries of one wha | 


* js, their kn wn admires. I am always bitter upon 
them, but well with them. | 


0 HoxEY con. 


No. DXII. FRIDAY, OCTOBER 7: 
ELeQtorem delectundo, pariterque monenda. Hos. 
Mixing together profit ar d delight. | 


THERE is nothing which we receive with ſo mveh | 


reluctance as advice. We Icok upon the man wha 
gives it us as offering an affront to our underſtardiry, ad 
treating us like children or idiots. We conſider the n- 
firuftion as an implicit cenſure, and the zeal which 1 
| one 
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one ſuews for out god on ſuch an occaſion 23 , of 

preſumption or impertinence. Ine trutl of it is, the 

pert who pretends to adviſe, does, in that particular, 

excciſe a ſuperiority over us, and can have no other 

ran for it, but that in comparing us with him- 

alf. he thinks us defective either in our conduct or un- 

&:tarding. For theſe reaſons, there is nothing fa 

diicult as the art of making advice agreeable; and in- 

$4 all the writers, both ancient and modern, have diſ- 
tiaguithed themſelves among on: another, according to 
the perfection at which they have arrived in this art. 
L-w many devices have been made ute of, to render this 
bi:ter potion palatable * Some convey their inſtraictions 
t us in the beſt choſen words, others in the mo harmo- 
nus numbers, ſome in points of wit, and others in ſhort 
prorerbs. | 5 | 

But among all the different ways of giving counſel, 
I think the fineſt, and that which pleaſes the moſt uni- 
rerfally, is Fable, in whatſoever thape it appears. If 
we conſider this way of inſtructing or giving advice, 
it excels all others, becauſe it is the leaſt thocking, and 
the leaſt ſubject to thoſe exceptions which J have before 
mentioned. 

Tuis will appear to us, if we reflect in the firſt place, 
that upon the reading of a fable we are made to believe 
we adviſ ourſelves. We perute the author for the ſake 
of rhe fory, and conſider the precepts rather as our own 
encluftons than his inſtructions. The moral infiaveres 
nick impercecptibiy, we arc tauglit by furprizc, and be- 
eme wiler and better unaw arcs. In ſhort, by this me- 
tod a man is fo far over- reached as to thiul. u diroct- 
ing himſeif, whil: he is following the dicttes of anothery 
and confequent!y is not fealille of that which is the moſt 
wy.alng circumſtance in ade ice. 

In the next place, if we look into human nature, we 
mall find that che mind is never © much picaſed, as 
wacn ſhe exeris herſelf in ars action that gires her an 
ia of her own perfections and abilities. Dis natural 
pride and ambition of the ſoul is very much grotiied in the 
leading of a fable: for in writings of this kind, the reader 


CUMCYZ 
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comes in for half the performance; every thing appear 
to him like a diſcovery of his own; he is buffed af the 
while in applying characters and circumſtances, and is iy 
this reſpect both a reader and a compoſer. It is no 
wonder therefore that on ſuch occaſions, when the mint 


is thus pleaſed with itſelf, and amuſed with its own dif. 
coveries, that it is highly delighted with the writing | 


which is the occaſion of ir. For this reafon the 
Abfalom and Achitophel was one of the muſt popular 
pocms that ever appeared in Englith. The poetry is 
indeed very fine, but had it been much fincr, it would 
not have ſo much pleaſed, without a plan which 
gave the reader an opportunity of exerting his own' 
talents. 
This oblique manner of giving advice is ſo inoffen. 
five, that if we lock into ancient hiſtories, we find the 
wiſe men of old very often choſe to give counſel to their 
Kings in fables. To omit many which will occur to 


every one's memory, there is a prettty inſtance of this | 
nature in a Turkith tale, which I do not like the worſe” 


for 9 little oriental extravagance which is mixed 
with it. 

We are told that the Sultan Mahmoud, by his perpe- 
tual wars abroad, and his tyranny at home, had fill 
his dominions with ruin and defolation, and half un- 
peopled the Perſian empire. The Viſier to this great 
Sultan (whether an humouriſt or an enthuſiaſt, we art 
not informed) pretended to have learned of a certain 
Derviſe to underſtand the language of birds, fo that 
there was not a bird that could open his mouth, but the 
Viſiter knew what it was he ſaid. As he was one even- 
ing with the emperor, in their return from hunting, 

ſaw a couple of owls upon a tree that grew near an 
wall our of an heap of rubbiſh. + I would fain know, 
ſays the ſultan, what thofe two owls are ſaying to one 
another; liſten to their diſcourſe and give me an c- 


count of jr.” The viſier approached the tree, pretend 


ing to be very attentive to the two owls. Upon his re- 
turn to the ſultan, fir, ſays he, I have heard part 
tk of their converſation, *** 
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n be s 


, g a ple. | : P . . 
To fill up my paper, I ſhall, add a moſt ridicuious 
iece of natural magic, which was taught by no leſs a phi- 


— Demacritus, namely, that if the blood of 


certain birds, which he mentioned, were mixed together, 
it wanld produce a ſerpent of ſuch a wonderful virtue, 
that whoever did eat ſhould be killed in the language of 


When all the God came ruſhing on her ſoul. Davoen. 


THE following letter comes to me from that excel- 
* lent man in holy orders, whom I have mentioned 
r 
me in my i It is a in | 

r a very ſerious nature. for which reaſon I give it a 
les j the paper of this day. 


* 
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CE 


T E indiſpofition which has long hung upen me, 
is at /alt groven to ſuch a head, that it muſt quick. 
ly make an end of me, or of itfelf. You may imagine, 
that whit Jem in this bad ſtare of health, there ate 
nene of your works which I read with greater pleaſure 
than your Saturday's papers. I ſhould be very glad if 
could furnifh you with any hints for that day's en- 
rertainment. Were I able to drefs up ſeveral thoughts 
of a ſerious nature, which have made great impref. 
ſions on my mind during a long fit of fickneſs, they 
mieht not be an improper entertainment for that cc- 
aon. | 
Among all the reflexions which uſually riſe in the 
mind cf a ſick man, who has time and inclinatien to 
conſider his approaching end, there is none more ns- 
tural than that of his going to appear naked and un- 
bodied before him whe made him. When a man con- 
ſiders, that as ſoon us the vital union is diflolved, he 
ſhall fee that fupreme Being, whom he now contem- 
plates at a diſtance, and only in his works; or, w 
freak more piuleteq hically, when by fome faculty u 


the ſoul be thail apprehend the Divine Being, and de 


more ſenbble of his prifence, than we are now of the 
preſonce of any vbirEt which the eve beholds, a man 
mult be lott in careleiine's and ſtupidity, who is nut 
alarmed at ſuch a thought. Dr. Sherlock, in his er- 
cellent Treame vpon Death, bas reprefented, in very 
Frong and aviily cl urs, the ate of the foul in its fir 
pati from the budy, with regard to that inviſibe 
world which every waere furr ainds us, though we are 
not able ro dileover it thre ve h this vroffer world of mat- 
ter, which is accommodated to cur fenfes in this life. 
His words are as flow. a 

* "Thar death, which isch lozving this world, is no- 


& t'vg elſe but putting of riet blies, teaches us, that 
U 


it ie cnly car uniem to theſe tees, winch mterceyss 


! 


&« ſucli a cifance from us as we may imagine; the thee 


of Gus indecd is at 2 vieat remove from this eam, 
, above 
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above the third heavens, where he diſplays his glory to 
thoſe bleſſed ſpirits which incompaſs his throne ; but 
az ſoon as we ſtep out of theſe he lies, we Nev inte the 
ether world. which is not fo properly an rhe worid, 
(for there is the fame heaven and darth fit!!! ne 
ſtate of life. To live in thule bodice ie to live in this 
world; to lic out of them is to rem into the next: 
For while ur louis are confin d to thule bo ies, and 
can look dy through theſe material caſem ts, no- 
thing bur what is material can affect us; nay, othing 


but unit 15 12 groſs, that it eam reflect light an convey 


the ſhapes and colours of things with it to the eye : o 
that t-uY within this viſible world, there be a more 


* elorious fcene of things than whet appears to us, we 
* perceive nothing at all of it; for this veil of fleſh parts 
the viſisle and invilible world; but when we put off 


theſe buiiies, there are new and ſurpriſing wonders 


* preſent thieimſeſves to our views z when theſe material 


ipe$tacies are taken oft, the toul with its own naked 
eyes, fees what was inviſible before: and then we are 
in the other world, when we can fee it, and converſe 
with it: thus St. Paul tells us, That when we are at 
home in the body, we are abſent from the Lord, but 
when we arc ablent from the body, we are preſent with 
the Lord, 2 Cor. v. 6, 8. Aud methinks this is 


enough to cure us of our fondneſs for theſe bodies, un- 


+ lets we think it more de ſirable to be confined to a pri- 
* ſon, and to look through a grate all our lives, which 


mn 


6 


give> us but a very narrow proſpect, and that none of 
the bett neither, tian to be ſet at liberty to view all the 


* glories of the world. What would we give now for 


the leaſt glimpſe of that inviſible world, which the firſt 


ſtep we take out of theſe bodies will preſent us with? 


There are ſuch things as eve bath not ſeen, nor car 
card, neuter hath it entered mis the heart of man 10 
conterte: Death opens our eyes, enlarges our protpect, 
preſents us with a new and more glorious world, which 
we can never fee while we are ſhut up in fleth ; which 


* ſhould make us as willing to-part with this veil, as to 
take the film off of our eyes, which hinders our 17 
58 | O * A 
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As a thinking man cannot but be very much 7 
© with the idea of his appearing in the preſence of thy 
Being whom none can ſee and live; he muſt be mug 


© more affected when he contiders that this Being wn 


© he appears. before, will examine all the actions of hy 


© paſt life, and reward or puniſh him accordingly. [ 
c pak confeſs that I think there is no ſcheme of religa, 
* 


ſides that of chriſtianity, which can poſſibly 
the. moſt virtuous perſon under this thought. Let: 
* man's innocence be what it will, let his virtues riſe u 
© the higheſt pitch of perfection attainable in this life 
© there will be ſtill in him ſo many ſecret fins, ſo may 
human frailties, ſo many offences of ignorance, paiſn 
and prejudice, ſo many upguarded words and thoughs, 
© and in: ſhort, ſo many defects in his beſt actions, tha, 
* without the advantages of ſuch an expiation and awne- 
© ment as chriſtianity has revealed to us, it is impolible 


© that he ſhould be cleared before his ſovereign judye,a | 


© that he ſhould be able to ſtand in his fight. Our ba 
1 religipn ſuggeſts to us the only means whereby our gui 

* may be taken away, and our imperfect obedience a. 
* cepted 


It is this ſeries of thought that I have endeavopnd 


© to exprc6 in the following hymn, which I have an 
« paſed during this my ſickneſs. 
| of I. | 
3 'F HEN rv fing from the bed of death, 
3 'erwhelm'd with guilt and fear, 
-. I ſee my Maker, face to face, 
bow ſhall L aypearl 


II. 


If yet, while pardon may be found, 
. My heart. with inyyard horror ſhrinks, 
And trembles at thethought ; | 


HI. 
In Majeſty ſevere | 


Majeſty ſevere, 
And fit in judgment pn my ſoul 
.Q how. hall I agpear | | 


. 
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IV. 
nut thou haſt told the troubled mind, 
Who does her fins lament, , 
The timcly tribute of her tears 
Shall endleſs woe prevent. 
= © - 
Then ſee the ſorrows of my heart, 
Ere yet it be too late; 
And hear my Saviour's dying groans, 
To give thoſe ſorrows weight. 
TL 
For never ſhall my ſoul deſpair 
Her pardon to procure, 
Who knows thine only Son has dy'd 
To make her pardon ſure. 


© There is a noble hymn in French, which Monſieur 
© Bayle has celebrated for a very fine one, and which the 
famous author of the Art of Speaking calls an admira+- 
* ble one, that turns upon a thought of the ſame nature. 
* If I could have don: it juſtice in Engliſh, I would have 
© {nt it to vou tranſlated; it was written by Manſieur 
Des Barreaux, who had been one of the greateſt wity 


ud libertinÞs in France, but in his laſt years was as re- 
markable a penitent. | 


$550 Dieu, ves jugemens ſont remplis d*cquite ; 

Toujours tu prens plaifir a nous Etre propice. 

Nats j'ai tant fait de mal, que jamais ta bontẽ 

Ne me pardonnera, fans choquer ta juſtice. 

Ou, mon Dieu, la grandeur de mon impietẽ 

Ne laiffe à ton pouvoir que le choix du ſuplice: 

Ton intereſt s oppoſe 3 ma felicite : 

Et ta clemence meme attend que je periſſe. 

Contente ton defir, puis qui'l t'eſt glorieux; 

Offenſe toy des pleurs qui coulent de mes yeux; 

Tonne, frappe, il ef tems, rens moi guerre pour guerre; 

12 en periſſant la raiſon qui t* aigrit. | 
is deſſus quel endroit tombera ton tonnerre, 

Q ne ſoit tout couvert du ſang de IE Cunt, 
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© If theſe thoughts may be ſerviceabie to you, I defire 


took np. irgil to divert me until I thould be more 


comp ted and ſoftened into an agrecable — 
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y' 1 would place them in a proper light, and am ever 
with great fincerity, | . 
N | : 6 Sir, yours, &c. 


— 


No. DXIV. MONDAY, OCTOBER zo. 
Mc Parnaſſi deſerta per ardua dulcis 


Raptat amor; juvat ire jugis Cui nulla priorum 


Cittalianz molli divertitur orbita chvo. Vis. 
But the commanding muſe my chariot guides, 12M 
Which ver the dubious cliff ſecurely rides: "i 


And pie s'd 1 am no beaten road to take, 


- Ms 
— - Þ 
But firſt the way to new diicov'ries make. Da rom, 


Mr. Spectatur, | 
I CAME home a little later than uſual the nl 
night, and not finding myſelf iuclined to 1 


poſed t reſt. He is the author whom I always d 
on {:ch occaſione, no one writing in fo divine, falls 
mo. ious, nor ſo equal a ſtrain, lich leaves the mal 


the tc 1per, in which, of all others, I chooſe to 
the dv. The paſlages I turned to were thoſe be- 


fur, mes in his Georgics, where he profeſſes himielf 
ie Ave up to the muſes, and ſmit with the loved 


py, paitenately willing to be tranſporte d to the en 
e retirements of the mountain Hamm. I 
„ e book and went to bell. What T had juſt be- 
fro boon r ating made fo ſtrong an impreition on my 
mind, t fancy ſcemed almaſt to fuitil ro me the vi 
of ix preſenting to me the following viſion. 

« Nt! night J was on a ſudden placed in the plains 
Booria, where at the end of the horizon I faw the 


u Parnaſffis riſing before me. The proſpet 


was of fo large an extent, that I had long wandered 
abu to nch a path wi ch thould directly lead me to i. 
had 1 not {cen at ſome dliſtance a grove of trees, W 

in 2 plain that had nothing elſe remarkable enough p 
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« it to fix my fight, immediately determined me to go thi- 
© ther. When I arrived at it, I found it parted out into 


| | © 2 great number of walks and alleys, which often widen- 


| ed into beautiful openings, as circles or ovals, ſet round 
«© with vews and cypreſſes, with niches, grottoes, and 
cares placed on the ſides, encompaſſtd with ivy. There 
vas no ſound to be heard in the whole place, bur only 
© that of a gentle breeze paſſing over the leaves af the 
© foreſt, every thing beſide was buried in a profound ſi- 
© lence. JI was captivated with the beauty and retire- 
ment of rhe place, and never ſo much, before that hour, 
was pleaſed with the enjoyment of myſelf. I indulg- 
ed the humour, and ſuffered myſelf to wander without 
© choice or deſign. At length at the end of a range of 
trees, I ſaw three figures ſeated on a bank of 
| * with a filent brook creeping at their feet. I 
them as the tutelar divinities of the place, and ſtood 
till to take a particular view of each of them. The 
© middlemoſt, whoſe name was Solitude, fat with her 
arms acroſs each other, and ſcemed rather penſive and 
 * whell'y taken up with her own thoughts, than any ways 
 * grieved or diſpleaſed. The only companions which ihe 
dmitred into that retirement, was the goddeſs Silence, 
* who fat on her right hand with her finger on her 
* mouth, and on her left Contemplarion, with her eyes 
' fixed von the heavens. Before her lay a celeſtial 
ebe, with ſeveral ſchemes of mathematical theorems. 
ohe prevented my ſpeech with the greateſt affailiry in 
* the world: fear not, ſaid the, I know your requeſt be- 
fe you ſpeak it; you would be led to the mountain of 
* the muſes ; the only way to it lies through this place, 
Ag no ene is i often employed in conducting perſons 
' thither as myſelf. When ſhe had thus ſpoken, the roſe 
$ * from her ſcat, and I immediately placed myſelf under 
her direction; but whilſt I paſſed through the grov2, 1 
* could not help enquiring of her who were the perſuns 
admitted into that ſweet retirement. , faid I. 
virtuous 
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the command t the G ds. Wa imagine right, fad 
the ; aſſure yourſelf tnis piace was at fert Jetiincd for 
no other: uu it co ved: to be in the rerun of . 
turn, when non ente. ed here bur i fy price, deliver- 
eis of tlieir emiry ram ©ppretiion and tyranny, who 
rep-fed 1 emtelves here after their labours, and thoſe 
Wm th lu and tee of mw m hd tirted for 
die ine everyone Bu- now it is bechme no leſꝭ dan- 
gerous than id was before. :' b vice has 2 
˖ 


t or mg virtue, that ft ten creeps in * UN Germs 
ee. Seer there! paſt | ou, Revinge 21 
| fred in tlie rob. a enbur. Oblerve not fir 
ferm Amano fanchn alone; if vou aſk him his 


nam, he wil tel! you i is l mula: ion or Gl. rv. But 
tie mot SOR truder wo late is Luft, who ſue. 
ceeds now tne Doty tu whom in better daes this grove 
was int.clv devoted. Virtuous Love, with Hymen, 
and the Graces attending him, once rciyned over this 
kapps P4aCE > a wh ole ain of virtues v-uited on him, 
and no dil acurnhble thou, nt durſt preiene for acmit- 
tance : But n 4 how is tac whole prof; bect changed! 
aud how feldem renewed | by ſome fe Wh „date deſpole 
fordid wenn, anc imagine ti. emſelxes t c,mpanions fer 
10 ay rmag 4 divinity. 

The g. »adcts bal no foner . 1d th us, but we were 
arrived at the urmott bonne iris of the word, which 
lay CONtiguGus to a pl ped 70 7 ended at the font of the 


mountain. Here IK t to my eu ide, being ſou- 


cited by feveral phant us, gon + — me they would 
lie Mc a ucar r Way to the mountain of the Muſs. 

Among tc rot Vorury was ks im: — 
having deluded infinite aumbecs, whom I aw wandere 
ing ac. mne root ei the hill. I mnrnes! way from t, 

6 { cab. TTOUD VV ith Gildan, and add Tas ny: telt 2 
my g. — told her, that as 1 hal teme hopes, 1 fhoul 
be ale to rc u part af the ace nt, fo 1 {paired of 
hy ng frengt! enotoi to att än the plain on the tops 


Bur beine nt eme by her th it was m poiſible to 


S 
ti; ar upon the tides, aud that if I did not proceed on- 


wars, 1 flioul d icrevecably fall down t, the loweſt 
0, 5 reli to nazard wy labour and hard:hip k ta the 
« attempt: 


c— c— 


— 
4 #tQowos 


— 


© ce r o- 


* Wap, I looked very attentively * this kind home- 
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attempt : ſo great a deſire had I of enjoying as ſatis- 


= 
0 faction 1 hoped 6 to meet with at the end of my euter- 
8 mw” l 
« There were two paths, which led up by diſerent 
© 1-475 to the ſummit of the mountain ; the one was 
« 1.7 Jed ns the genius which pin tides over the moment 
tur births Ale had it in charge to examine nn 
„ yerul } pretentt ms .< F tice wi” } ere 15 mats t that 
bir to adm t none E 2 tht fe ny O whom. Mk 
pomene ec}: cd with pre Pricus eve at hchour of 
treit tity. 'The ache er Way. wis gUrgro 95 Dili 
. o Whom many of tinte perſons anplied * 
in Kranting their regu; and in 15 ter at - 
61 \ Wa: 1 | VEE: laborious, 
6 thi ma wr alte . hey. had made fe prog wy ches 
* rnhber o recur back than pre ed, wad very few per- 
6 kite * lung as to arfive dt tlie end: ey pre) ed. 
Beſides theſe two paths, which at lun, 1 f A ral led we 
the dop of the mountain, tire was 4 tht made up of 
* thels two, which a Bite ot he entrance joined in 
ne. Thi » C * Y Tt q el 7 * > * ern 1 arg =C Of for- 
„tend it was to hid it, dir eh to the three 18. 
(Jer know whether F mnouktcoon ne have 15 id the 
6 retolatic nt: have de mand entrance wi iher of thule 
* gov rs, 12:4 net let 1A pc Ant like 1.14 tolle wed by, ”.2 
rumer . and lovely train of yo "_ boch ſexes) ia- 
iu vpm cm runce for all w in he lcd p. He put me 
in mind of the coumry cloen Who is painted in tue 
* nap tor leading Prince Legene over the Alps. He 
had a bundle of papers in his han: * ant prodncm!s 22 
*y _ N nich,! u aid, were given te hun by hands which 
pe hn r Apollo would allow 25 ral ; among V: ich, 
© merhov ht 1 Cary ſome of my on Writing ; te whole 
aſemò, was a Imitted, aud; gave, by Oh. 2 {4 
* new be mry anc! p!caure to thele hat; \ V il tn Ws 
fun d the man did not pr. tend to cute himieilt . "Rs 
Elericd a a kind of forefter in the laweus to direct pal- 
4 


lengers, ho by their n merit, or 1 he 


procured for them, had virtu: en-mzh to travel that 


o ly 
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© ly benefactor, and 
© to you I took him fer yourſelf. We were no ſooner 
© entcred, but we were ſprinkled three times with the 
water of the f-untain * Aganippe, which had power 
© to deliver us from all harms, but only envy, which 
© reacheth even to the end of our journey. We had rot 


© proceeded far in the middle path when we arrived a 


the ſummir of the hill, where there immediately p- 
© peared to us two figures, which extremely engaged my 
© attention ; the one was a young nymph in the prime of 
© her youth and beauty ; ſhe had wings on her ſhoulder; 
© and feet, and was able to tranſport herſelf to the mk 
_ © diftant regions in the ſmalleſt ſpace of time. She wa 
© continually varying her dreſs, ſometimes into the moſt 
* natural and becoming habits in the world, and at others 
© into the moſt wild and freakiſh garb that can be imz- 
« gincd. There ſtood by her a man full aged and ef 
great gravity, who corrected her inconſiſtencies by ſhew. 
ing them in this mirrour, and ſtill flung her affected and 
« unbecoming ornaments down the mountain, which fell 
© in the plain below, and were gathered up and wore with 
great ſatis faction by thoſe that inhabited it. The name 
« of this nymph was Fancy, the daughter of Liberty, the 
© moſt beautiful of all the mountain nymphs. The 
other was Judgment, the offspring of Time, and the 
« only child he acknowledged to be his. A youth, who 
© fart upen 8 throne juſt between them, was their genuine 
« ing; his name was Wit, and his ſeat wes compoſed 
© of the works of the moſt celebrated authors. I could 
not but ſee with a ſecret joy, that though the Greeks 
* and Romans made the majority, yet cur own countty- 
© men were the next both in number and dignity. Iv 
© now at liberty to take a full proſpect of that delight! 
region. I was inſpired with new vigour and life, and 
« ſaw every thing in nobler and more pleaſing views than 
before; I breathed a purer zther in a ſky which waz 
continued azure, gilded with perpetual fun-ſhine. 
ctwa ſummits of the mountain roſe on each ſide, and 
© formed in the midſt a moſt delicious vale, the habitan 
of the muſes, and of ſuch as had compoſed * 
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thy of immortality. Apollo was ſeated upon a throne 
«of gold, aud for, a canopy an aged laurel ſpread its 
boughs and its ſhide or er his head. His bow and qui- 
yer lay at his feet. de held his harp in his hand, 
whit the mules round about him cle! rated with bymns 
his viftory over the terpent Eython, and {memes 
« ſung in tottar notes the loves of Leucothoe and Daph- 
ni, Homer, Visp, and Milton were feated the next 


[.: 6:20 ther), Bechiad were @ Treat number of others, 


mans whom 4 was firp fd es fee hene in the habit of 
« Liplanders. vwito, notwinfiunding the uncourhnefs, of 
their drefs, bad lately o2tamed a place upon the moun- 
„tun. i law Lindar walking alone, na one daring to 
accuſt n umi Cowl y joined Line ta him; but 
erowirg weary of one who almoſt walked hint cut of 
« bi cath, be left him for Horte: and Anacreon, with 
© whem he ſeemed miminely delightc 4 

A li: fle further 1 faw another v e of figures: 1 
made up to them, and found it was os aa dictating to 
© Xcnophon, aua the ſpirit of Plato; but moſt of all, 
* Muſezus had rite greateſt audience ab nt him. I was ar 
too great a didance to hear vehat he aid, or to diſcover 
« the faces ved ts hearers; only I thought Ino per- 


- 


 * ceived Virgil, who had joined them, and ſtood in a poſ- 


© ture full ot ad miration at the harmony of his words. 

© Lafily, at the very briuk of the hill I faw Boccalini 
© ſending - difp: itches to the world below of what happen- 
ed upon Parnaſſis: but I perceived ke did it w ithout 
care of the mates, and by ſtealth, and was vawilling to 
have them reviſed by Apollo. 1 could now from this 
*h -ight ; nl ic ene ky belag the intinite cares and an- 
xicties with v ch mortils Lelow f tt out their way 
* throvgh the mize of itiv. 1 faw the p: of virtue lie 
a Eraiphr before thein, wilt iutereſt. or me malicious 
* Demon, ſtill hurried them out of the way. I was at 


CS 


© once tonched with pleaſuse ar my own kappineſs, and 


© compattion at the fight of tlicir inc atrieable errors. 
Here the tw.) contending paiſions role fo high, that 
they were incunſifent with the ſweet repoſe J enjoyed, 
6 1 6 waking wich a ſudden ttart, the only confolation 1 

could 
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© could admit of for my loſs, was the hopes that this're. 


lation of my dream will not diſpleaſe you.” F- | 


No. DXV. TUESDAY, OCTOBER 21. 


| Pudet me & miſerct, qui harum mores cantabat mihi, 
Monuiſſe fruftra—— | 
I am aſhamed and grieved, that I neglected his advice, who 
gave me the character of theſe creatures. | | 


Mr. Spectator, | | | 
0 1 AM obliged to you for printing the account I larly 
A ſent you of a coquette who diſturbed a ſober congre- 
« gation in the city of London. That intelligence ended 
© at her taking a coach, and bidding the driver go where 
© he knew. I could not leave her fo, but dogged her, 
as hard as ſhe drove, to Paul's churchyard, where there 


© was a ſtop of coaches attending companv coming out of 


* 


© the cathedral. This gave me opportunity to hold * | 


* crown to her coachman, who gave me the ſignal, 
© he would hurry on, and make no haſte, as you know 
© the way is when they favour a chaſe. By his many 
© kind blunders, driving againſt other coaches, and ſſip- 
© ping off ſome of his tackle, I could keep up with him, 
© and lodged my fine lady in the pariſh of St. Jame'. 
As I gueſſed when I firſt ſaw her at church, her buſineſs 
© isto win hearts and throw them away, regarding nothing 
© but the triumph. I have had the happineſs by trac 
© her through all with whom I heard ſhe was acquai 
© to find one who was intimate with a friend of mine, 
© and to be introduced to her notice. I have made fo 
© gcod uſe of my time, as to procure from that intimate 
© of hers one of her lerters, which ſhe writ to her when 
© in the country. This epiſtle of her own may ſerve to 
© alarm the world againſt her in ordinary life, as mine, [ 
© hope, did thoſe, who ſhall behold her at church. The 
6 letter was written laſt winter to the lady who gare 
© me; * 
* 
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« happy ſelf- loving dame, that takes all the admiration 
© the can meet with and returas none of it in love to her 
6 admirers. 
« Dear Jenny, | 3 | 
1 1 glad to find you are likely to be diſpoſed of in 
« marriage fo much to your approbation as you tell 
« me. You ſay you are afraid only of me, for I ſhall 
laugh at your ſpouſe's airs. I beg of you not to fear 
« it, for J am too nice a diſcerner to laugh at any, but 
« whom moſt other people think fine fellows ; fo that 
« your dear may bring you hither as ſoon as his horſes 
« are in caſe enough to appear in town, and you be very 


|  « ſafe againſt any rallery you may apprehend from me:; 


« for I am ſurrounded with coxcombs of my own mak - 
« ing, who are all ridiculous in a manner your good-man, 


« } preſume, cannot exert himſelf. As men who can- 


« not raiſe their fortunes, and are uneaſy under the inca- 
« pacity of 28 in courts, rail at ambition; ſo do 
« aukward and inſipid women, who cannot warm the 
« hearts and charm the eyes of men, rail at affectation: 


4 put ſhe that has the joy of ſeeing a man's heart leap in- 


« to his eyes at beholding her, is in no pain for want of 
« eſteem among the crew of that part of her own ſex, 
ho have no ſpirit but that of envy, and no language 
* bur that of malice. I do not in this, I hope, expreis 
« myſelf inſenſible of the merit of Leodacia, wao lowers 
her beauty to all but her huſband, and never ſpreads her 
« charms but to gladden him who has a right to them; IL 
4 ſay, I do honour to thoſe who can be and 
* are not ſuch ; but I deſpiſe all who would be fo, and 
« in deſpair of arriving at it themſelves, hate and vilify 
All thoſe who can. „be that as it will, in anſwer to 
« your defire of knowing my hiſtory :—One of my chief 
4 preſent pleaſures, is in country dances : and, in obedi- 


| *© ence to me, as well as the pleaſure of coming up to me 


with a good grace, ſhewing themſelves in their addreſs 


o others in my preſence, and the like opportunities 


* they are all proficients that way: and I had the 
* pinefs of WW other night where we K 


made ſix 
2 | 


2 


Lea 
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couple, and every woman's partner a profeſſed bak 
minc. The wildeſt imavination cannot form to itſelf 
on any occaiion, higher delight thin I achnowleilge 
myſelf to have been in all that evening. I choſe our 
of my admirers a fer of men who mc it love me, and 
gave them partners of ſuch of my own ſex who moſt 
envied me. 
« My way is, when anv man who is my admirer pre. 
tends to give himſelf airs of merit, as at this time a 


certain gentleman you know did, to mortify him by 


favouring in his preſence the mebk infignifica, t creature 
I can find. At this ball I was led into the cumpany 


by pretty Mr. Fantiy, wito, you know, is the malt ob. 


ſcquious, well ſhape |, well bred woman's man in the 
town. [I at firt entrance dared him my partner if 
I danced at all; which but the whole amb! iy into 2 
grin, as forming no tecrors from ſuch a rival. But we 
had not been! my in thc room, before Io. erheard the 
meritorious gentieman ab»ce-mentioned tay with an 
ozth, There is u railery in the thing, Ls cc ain 
loves the puppy. My geatleman, wh I we were 
dancing, to f an vccalrin wo be very wy in 1 's ogling 
upon a lady he danced with, and whom he knw ofall 
women I love m d to . e —_ coir 't began 
who thouid plagus the otier not. [. e not care 


4 farting fer h 1, bad nu hird tall. To: GULYVER him. I 
made u lx, WY Ita v. . little caconcar ct, cut ca- 
Pers 4270 5 Soak ch. n tink with all tic ar et renders 

nels ragutnibic. When he pert rm. wed 4 „I obterr- 


ed th . an you know Of Fail into the bene Ways 


and imitate 25 Welt as bY cou thin d, 1 rde 
cannet w. il g Hu, v 6.2 are fo ra e a chuntry g 
the ideen rhe joy we have Men ede tou a ſtubborn 
heart bling of a nian ot in ſe turning fool for our 
fakes | bac this happened to our feic! i, and ] expect 
us atcctulance Waver 1 30 to church, to count, W 
tlic pay rene pale. Ils is 2 lacriſice due to us 
women of calm, „ % have the cl quence of beauty, 
an ca; mien, Iman u un eaſy mien, one which 


Cat b. on can catiin IO fr I muſt tell vn, 
6 * 
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« dear Jenny, I hold one maxim, which is an uncommon 
« one, to Wit, That our greateft charms are owing to af - 


fectation. It is to that cur arms can lodge fo quietly 
e juſt over our hips, and the fan can play without any 
a f5xce or motion but juſt of the wriſt. It 

tion we owe the penſive attention of Deidamia at a tra- 


is to aſfecta- 


« g:dy, the ſcornful approbation of Dulcimara at a co- 
« medy, and the lowly aſpect of Lanquicelſa at a fercmon. 
« To teil you the plain truth, I know no pleaſure bur 


| « in ocing admired, and have yet never failed of attain- 
ing the approbation of the man whoſe regard I had a 
mind to. You ſee all the men who make a figure in. 


„ in the world (as wiſe a lcok as they are pleaſed to pur 


. a 


+ vpn the matter) are moved by the ſame vanity as 1 


« m. What is there in ambition, but to make other 


people's wills depend upon yours? This indeed is not 
to be aimed at by one who has a genius no higher than 
o think of being a 3 houſewife in a country 


& ventleman's family. care of poultry and pigs are 
« — enemies to the countenance; the vacant look of 4 
« 


| | 6 
© Give me leave, Mr. Spectator, to add her friend's 
| anſwer to this epiſtle, who is & very diferect ingenious 
woman. | 5 | 


Dear Gatty, 


Jad dos raillery in very good gart, and am 


obliged to you for the free air with which you ſpealt 


of your own gaieties. But this is but a barren ſuper- 


* ficial pleaſure 3 for indeed, Gary, we are made for 
man, and in ferioos ſadneſs 1 muſt tell you, Whether 
vou yourleif know it or no, all theſe galantries tend ro 
* to other end but to be a wife and a mother as faſt a6 


jau can. | 

* ce 12 8 
TH | + Your obediem ſervant. 

Vor. VII. P No. DIVI. 
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No. DXVI. WEDNESDAY, OCTOBER 2:. 


Immortale odium & nunquam ſanabile vulnus. 

Inde turor vulgo, quod numina v.cinorum 

Qdit uterque locus, quum ſo!os credit habendos 

Efe Deos quos ipſe cola Jov, 
= i grudge, time out of mind, begun, 

And mutually bequeathi'd from fire to ſon : 

Religious ſpite, and pious ſpicen bred. fi ſt 

The quarrel, which to long the bigots nurtt : 
Zach calls the other's Cod a ſenieleis lock; 

His own, divine. | Tarr, 


Or all the monſtrous paſſions and opinions which have 

crept into the world, there is none fo wonderful az 
that thoſe who profcts the common name of Chriſtians, 
ſhould purſue each other with rancour and hatred for 
differences in their way of following the example of 


their Saviour. It feems fo natural that all who pu- 


ſue the ſteps of any leader thould form themſelves 


after his manner, that it is impoſſible to accoung for | 


effetts fo different from what we might expect from 
thoſe who profeſs themſelves followers of the higheſt 
pattern of meekneſs and charity, 9 aſcribing ſuch 
effects to the ambition and corruption of theſe who ate ſo 
audacious, with fouls full of fury, to ſerve at the altar 
of the God of peace. „ 

The maſlacres to which the church of Rome has ani- 
mated the ordinary people, are dreadful inſtances uf 
the truth of this obſervation; and whoever reads the 
hiſtory of the Iriſh rebellion, and the cruelties which 
enſued thereupc u, will be tufficiently convinced to wha 
rage poor ignorants may be worked up by thoſe who 
_ profeſs holineſs, and become incendiaries, and, under 
the diipenlation of grace, promote evils abhorrent w 
Nature. . 
This ſubject and cataſtrophe, which deſerve ſo vel 
to be remarked by thc proteſtant world, will, I doubt 
not, be conſidered by the reverend and learned prelate 
that preaches w-marror hefece many of the Ge 
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of thoſe who periſhed on that lamentable day, in a man- 


ner ſuitable to the occaſion, and worthy his own great 
virtue and eloquence. | 

[ tall not dwell upon it any further, but only tranſ- 
ſcribe out of a little Tract, called, The Chriſtian Hero, 
publithed in 1701, what I find there in honour of the 
renowned Hero, William III, who reſcued that nation 
from the repetition of the fame diſaſters. His late Ma- 
jeſtr, of glorious memory, and the moſt Chriſtian King, 
are conſidered at the concluſion of that treatiſe as heads 
of the Proteſtant and Roman Catholic world in the fol- 


© There were not ever, before the entrance of the 
« Chriſtian name into the world, men who have main- 
* rained a more renowned carriage, than the two great ri- 
© vals who poſſeſs the full fame of the preſent age, and 
vill be the theme and examination of the future. They 
© are exactly formed by nature for thoſe ends to which 
© heavens ſeems to have ſent them amongſt us: Both 
* animated with a reſtleſs defire of glory, but purſue it 
* by different means, and with different motives. To 
* one it conſiſts in an extenſive undiſputed empire over 
his ſubjects, to the other in their rational and volun- 
* tary obedience: One's happineſs is founded in their 
* want of power, the other's in their want of deſire to 
* oppoſe him. The one enjoys the ſummit of fortune 
* vith the luxury of a Perſian, the other with the mo- 
* deration of a Spartan: One is made to oppreſs, the 
* ather to relieve the oppreſſed: The one is ſatisfied 
* with the pomp and oſtentation of power to prefer and 
* debaic his inferiors, the other delighted only with the 
and protett them. 
To one therefore religion is but a convenient diſguiſe, 
to the other a vigorous motive of action. 

For without ſuch ties of real and ſolid honour, 
* there is no 4 forming a Monarch, but after the 
* Machiavelian ſcheme, by which a Prince muſt ever 
© ſeem to have all virtues, but really to be maſter of 
none; but is to be liberal, merciful and juſt, only as 

6 
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Fe 
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* they ſerve his intereſts; while, with the noble art of 
© hypocriſy, empire would be to be extended, and new 
© conqueſts be made by new devices, by aaich p 

« addreſs his creatures might inſenſibly give law — 


dufmeſs of life, by leading men in the entertainment 


f of it. 

Thus when words and ſhow are apt to paſs for the 
? ſubſtantial things they are only to expreſs, there would 
© need no more to enflave a country but to adorn a coun; 
© for while every man's vanity makes him believe him- 
© ſelf capable of luxury, enjoyments are a tea · 
© dy bart for ſufferings, and the hopes of prefermem 
© invitations to ſervitude; which flavery would be co, 
* loured with all the te, as they call it, imagin- 
* able. The nobleſt arts and artiſts, the fineſt pens and 
© moſt elegant minds, dp, ed to ſet it off, with 
© the various . _ 1 
ments, charming aſſemblies, and iſcourſes 
and thoſe apoſtate ui fmt, the adore 


narch might rr 
they flatter his virtue, and gild SIS 
rate, that he, . che 


« natural, to ſuppoſe fuch muſt be the conſequences d 


© a Prince's having no other purſuit than that of bis 
* own glory; for if we contider an infant born intothe 
world, and beholding 
© irſelf the 24 and future proſpect 
* a fawning people, who profeſs themſelves great & 
© mean, according to the figure he is to make 

© them, what Go would not be debauched to believe 


they were but what they profeſſed themſelves, his 
s. mere creatures, and uſe A ape, ſuch by purchaſng 
« with their lives a boundleſs renown, which he, for 
want of a more juſt proſpect, would place in the num- 
f ber of his ſlaves, and the extent of his territories ? 


1 e 


icſelf the 1 * | 


YEE 


ums, until all. men are reduced to the nec | 
| * hanging their lives on his wayward will, who might 
+ ſupinely, and at leifure, expiate his own fins by other 
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0 genius, that can conduct and animate as to our dearh 
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fring with no religion, which are not to be ſurpaſſed 
+ but by his having a falſe one. 

« If ambition were ſpirited with zeal, what would 


follow, but that his people ſhould be converted into 


n army, whoſe ſwords can make right in power, and 
© ſolve controverſy in belief? And if men ſhould be ſtiff- 


\ © necked to the doctrine of that viſible church, let them 
| © he contented with an oar and a chain, in the midſt of 


© ſtripes and anguith, to contemplate on him,” « whoſe 
„ yoke is eaſy, and whoſe. burden is light.“ 
With a tyranny begun on his own ſubjects, and in- 


ts digeation that others draw their breath independent 


+ of his frown or ſmile, why ſhould he not proceed to 
the ſeizure of the world? And if nothing but the 


+ thirſt of ſway were the motive of his actions, why 


s ſhould treaties be other than mere words, or folema 


national compacts be any thing but an halt in the 


march of that army, who are never to lay down their 


« men's ſufferings, while he daily meditates new flaugh- - 
ter, and new conqueſts ? on 

+ For mere man, when giddy with unbridled power, 
is an inſatiate idol, not to — with myriads 
* offered to his pride, vghich may be puffed up by the 
© alulation of a baſe and proſtrate world, i 
nion that he is ſomething 


, hes of a power as Omnipreſent 
mankind now upon | 
* our fins ſo far provoked heaven, that we are left ut 
* terly naked to his fury? Is there no power, no leader 
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All the circumſtances of the illuſtrious life of ay 


© Prince, ſeem to have conſpired to make him the 
© and bridle of ny; for his mind has been firenggh. 
* enced and con 4 by one continued ſtrugg . 
* heaven has educated dom by abvarteg 6» 6 
s of the diſtreſſes and miſeries of mankind, which he 
* was born to redreſs: In juſt ſcorn of the trivial gate 
light oſtentations of power, that glorious in- 
of Providence moves, like that, in a fieady, 
m, and ſilent courſe, independent either of applaule 
alumny; which renders him, if = 
a moral, a philoſophic, an heroic, and 
nſe, an 8 Monarch; who, ſatisfied with 
hangeable, juſt, and am glory, muſt need 
at bee ben amp ie k. matt nk 
hers; for he begins his euterpriſes with his em 
in the ſucceſs of them; for integrity bears in u- 
« elf it it's reward, nor can that which depends ama 
© event ever know diſappointment. 

Wich the yndoubted character of a glorious captain 
© and (what he much more values than the moſt tp 
1 be bad. 
and ſtay of an univerſal 
5 ethy went; fr diag 
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No. DXVII. THURSDAY, OCTOBER 23. 


Heu pietas ! hey priſca fides. Vn. 

Mirrour of ancient faith! | | 

Undaunted worth! Inviolable truth l Duvypen, 
We. e night receiyed a piece of r 


15 very ry ſenſibly afflicted every one of us, 1 
not but my readers — will be troubled 
x the owing of it. To keep them no longer in ſuſ- 
nce, Sir R ger de Coyerley is dead. He departed this 

Le ar is houſe in the cpuntry, after a few weeks fick- 
nels. Sir Andrew Freeport has a letter from one of his 
correſpondents in thoſe parts, that informs him the old 
man caught a cold at the county-ſeffions, as he was wy 
warmly promoting an addreſs of his own penning, in 
which he ſucceeded according to his withes. But this 
lar comes from a whig juſtice of peace, wha 


was always Sir Roger's cnemy and antagoniſt. I have 


leners both from the Chaplain and Captain Sentry which 
mention nothing of it, hut are filled with fn Broom 


hrs tothe honour of the good ald man. I have likewiſe 


a letter from the butler, whe took ſo much care of me 
& ſummer when I was at the Kn hr's houſe. 22 
n 

— circumſiances the others have paſſed over in 


A reader a of his letter, with · 
put any alteration or di 6s | 


4. — II 


* x NoWING that you 


+ choly news of his death, w 
2, as well rn 

I may fay, better than we did our lives. I am 

rr 
+ would go to ſee juſtice done to a poor widow woman, 
* and her facherleſs children, that had been wronged by 
e neighbouring Gentleman; for you know, Sir, wy 


a 
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good maſter was always the poor man's friend. Upon 


* his coming home, the firſt complaint he made was, that 
+ he had loſt his roaſt-beef ſtomach, not being able to 
touch a ſirloin, which was ſerved up according to cuf- 
tom; and you know he uſed to take great delight in 
* it. From that time forward he grew worſe and worſe, 
put ſtili kept a good heart to the laſt. Indeed we were 
* once in great hope of his recovery, upon a kind mel. 
* ſage that was ſent him from the widow Lady whom he 
hal made love to the forty laſt years of his life; but this 
only proved a lightning before death. He has bequeath. 
ed ro this Lady, as a token of his love, a great 

« necklace, and a couple of filver bracelets fer with je. 
« wels, which belonged to my good old Lady his mo- 


© ther: He has bequeathed the fine white gelding, that 
© he uſed to ride a-hunting upon, to his Chaplain, be- 


* cauſe he thought he would be kind to him, and has left 
© you all his books. He has, moreover, bequeathed to 
the Chaplam a very pretty tenement with good lands 
about it. It being a very cold day when he made his 
will, he left for mourning, to every man in the pariſh, 


a great friꝛe · chat, and to ar woman a black riding- 


© hood, It was a moſt moving ſight to ſee him take lea 
© of his poor ſervants, commending us all for our 


« whilſt we were not able to ſpeak a word for weeping, 


As we moſt of us are grown grey-headed in our dear 
_ © maſter's ſervice, he has left us penfions and legacies, 
* which we may live very comfortably upon the remain. 
ing part of our days. He has bequeathed a great deil 
more in charity, which is not yer come to my know- 
* ledge, and it is peremptorily faid in the parith, that he 
has left money to build a ſteeple to the church; for he 
« was heard to ay ſome time ago, that if he lived wo 
* years longer, | 


overley church ſhould have a ſteeple to 


it. The Chaplain tells every body that he made a 7 
good end, and never ſpeaks of him without tears. 
© was buried according to his own directions, 2 the 
family of the Coverlies, on the left hand of his fat 
Sir Arthur. The coffin was carried by fix of his tet 
ante, and the pail held up by fix of the Quorum: Th 
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+ whole pariſh followed the corpſe with heavy hearts, | 


« and in their mourning ſuits, the men in frizc, and the 
« women in riding hoods. Captain Sentry, my maſter's 
© nephew, has * poſſeſſion of the Hall-houſe, and 
the whole eſtate. When my old maſter ſaw him a little 
« before his death, he ſhook him by the hand, and wiſhed 
him joy of the eſtate which was falling to him, deſiring 
© him only to make a good uſe of it, and to pay the ſe- 


 ' veral legacies, and the gifts of charity which he told 


© him he had left as quit rents upon the eſtate. The 


captain truly ſeems a courteous man, though he ſays 


© but little. He makes much of thoſe whom my maſter 


ved, and ſhews great kindneſs to the old houſe-dog, 
+ that you know my poor maſter was fo fond of. It 


© would have gone to your heart to have heard the moans 


| * the dumb creature made on the of my maſter's 


death. He has never joyed himſelf fince; no more 


| * has any of us. It was the melancholieſt day for the 


+ poor people that ever happened in Worceſterſhire. 


„This being all from, 


Honoured Sir, 
Four moſt ſorrowful ſervant, 
| Ewan Bucurr. 


P. S. My mater defired, ſome weeks befure he 
died, that a book, which comes up to you by the car- 


reer, ſhould be given to Sir Andrew Freeport, in his 


name. 


This letter, notwithſtanding the poor butler's man- 


ner of writing it, gave us ſuch an idea of our good old 


friend, that upon the reading of it there was not a dry 


gde in the club. Sir Andrew opening the book, found 


it to be a collection of acts of parliament. There was 
in particular the act of uniformity, with ſome zes 
in it marked by Sir Roger's own hand. Sir cw 


| found that they related to two or three points, which he | 
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at the club. Sir Andrew, who would have been merry | 


at ſuch an incident on another occaſion at the ſight of 
the oid man's hand-wriring burſt into tears, and 

the book into his pocket. Captain Sentry informs me, 
that the Knight has left rings and mourning for every 
one in the club. | 0 


— ruↄwöwmↄ W 
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—— cc ct alienæ incumbere femæ, 


Ne collapfa ruant ſubductis tefta columnis. 1 


*T'is poor relying on anotlier's fame: 
For, take the pillars but away, and all 
The ſuperſtructure muſt in ruins fall. STEPSIEY, 

THIS being a day of buſineſs with me, I muſt make 
the preſent entertainment like a treat at an houſe- 


warming, out of ſuch preſents as have been ſent meby | 
my gueſts. The firſt diſh which I ſerve up is a letter | 


come freſh to my hand.” 


0 Mr. Spectator, ; 

0 IV is with ine xpreſſible ſorrow that I hear of the 
death of Sir Roger, and do heartily conc'le 
© with you upon ſo melancholy an occafron. I think ror 
© ought to have blackened the edges of a paper which 
© brought vs fo ill news, and to have had it ſtamped 
© likewiſe in black. It is expected of vou that you 
* ſhould write his Epitaph, and, if poſſible, fill his place 
in the club with as worthy and diverting a member. | 
« queſtion not but vou will receive many recommen- 
dations from the public of ſuch as will appear candidan 
for that poſt. | 

Since I am talking of death, and have mentiencd 
an Epitaph, I muſt tell you, Sir, that I have mace 


_ © diſcovery of a church-yard in which I believe you | 


might ſpend an afternoon, with great pleaſure to your- 
© ſelf and to the public: It belongs to the church d 
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© Stebon- Heath, commonly called Stepney. Whether or 
« no it be that the people of that pariſh have a particu- 
© lar genius for an Epitaph, or that there be ſume poct 
among them who undertakes that work by the great, 
I cannot tell; but there are more remarkable inſcrip- 
tions in that place than in any other 1 have met with; 
and I may fay without vanity, that there is not a Gen- 
4 thman in England better read in tomb-ftones than 
_ + mvtelf, my ftudics having laid very much in church- 
© yards. I thall beg leave to fend you 2 couple of Epi- 
_ * taphs, for a faraple of thoſe I have juſt now mention- 
ed. They are written in a different manner; the firſt 


| * being in the diffuſed and luxuriant, the ſecond in the 


© cloſe contracted ftile. The firſt has much of the ſim- 
pie and pathetic; the ſecond is ſumething light, but 


| * nervous. The ticſt is thus: : 


Here Thomas Snapper lies interr d. Ah why! 

Born in New England, did in London die; 

Was the third In of eight, begot upon 

His mother Martha by his father Juhn. 

Much tavour'd by his prince he gan to be, 

But nipt by death at th' age of twenty- tl. rer. 

Fatal tu him was that we ſmull-pox name, 

By which his muth.r and tvo brethren came 
Alſo to breathe their lait nine years before, 

And now have left their father to deplore , 

The loſs of all his children, with his wiſe, 

Who was the joy and comfort of his 1152. 


The ſecond is as follows: 


H re lies the body of Daniel Saul, 
Spital-ticlds weaver, and tliat's all. 


* I will not diſmiſs you, whilſt I am upon this ſubicct, 


E © withour ſendmg a ſhort Epitaph which I once met 


* with, though I cannot poſſibly recolle#t the place. The 


thought of it is ſerious, and in my opinion, the fineſt 


that I ever met with upon this occaſion. Yau know, 
dir, it is uſual, after having told us the name of the 
© perſon 
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© perſon who lies interred, to launch out into his pra 


This Epitaph takes a quite contrary turn, having 
6 2 by the perſon hunſelf ſums time before hy 
© de 


He jacet R. C. in eapefatione diei ſupremi. Oni 
erat dies iſte indicubit. | fo N. 


Here lieth R. C. in expectation of the laſt day. What 


© fort of a man he was, that day will diſcover.” 
| « T am, Sir, X. 


The following letter is dated from Cambridge. 


© Sir, | e 5 
6 PAVING lately read among your Speculations, w 


* 


if you made a viſit to this ancient univerſity, 
might receive very confiderable lights upon that ſub- 


not give certain indications of his particular humur 
and diſpoſition conformable to the gules of that an. 
In courts and cities every body lays a conſtraint uyon 
his countenance, and — .* to look like the reſt 
of the world; but the youth of this place, having ud 
et formed themſelves by converiation, and the kyow- 
edge of the world, give theit limbs ana features thur 
tull play. 


"zz FE TW WW 


* A, you have conſidered human nature in all in 


lights, you mult be extremely well appriſed, that there 
is a very cloſe curreſpndence between the ourward and 
tue inward man; that fcarce the leaſt dawnfng, ibe 
.catt party: iency towards a thought can be ſtirrmg u 
the mind of man, withuur producing a ſuitabie reve- 
lution in his exrerivrs, which will catily difcever it- 
{cif to an adept in the theory of the phiz. Henceit 
is, that the intrinfic worth and merit of @ ſon of ans 
Mater is ordinarily calculated from the caſt of h u- 
ſage, the contour of his pecſun, the mechaniſim of tus 
deels, rhe di. puſiciun of his kmbs, the manner of bs 


n @ O »S © - - W & © 


eſſay upon phyſiognomy, 1 cannot but think tha | 


jcct, there being ſcarce a young fellow in it who des 
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git ndl air, with a number of circumſtances of equal 
»conſcequence and information: The praftiticners in this 
att oficn make ute of a Gentleman's eyes to give nem 
«+ light into the poſture of his brains; take a handle 
| « from his noſe, to judge of the ſize of his intellects; 
Ls «and interpret the over much viſibility and pertnets of 
I « one ear, as an infallible mark of reprobation, and a 
| | + yn the owner of fo favey a member fears. neither 
= | Gd nor man. In conformity to this ſcheme, a con- 
\ | + rrafted hrow, a-lumpith down-caſt look, a fober ſedate 
* © pace, with both hands dangling quiet and ftzady in 
lines exactly parallel to cach lateral pecket of the 
galligaſæins, is logic, metapliyſics and mathematics in 
perfection. So likewiſe the Belles Laures are typified 
a faunter in the gait, a fall of one wing of t 
tube back ward, an inſertion of one hand in the E. 
end a negligent fwing of the other, with a pinch of 
© aght and fine Barccluna between fnger and thumb, 
a due quantity of the fame upon the upper lip, and a 
© noddle caſe loaden with puivil. Ayain, a grave fo- 
d [erun fading pace is heroic poetry, al politics; an 
unequul ue, 2 genius for the ode, and the wydern hal- 
i; and à open brraſt, with an audacious diiplay of 
the hand thirt, is cunftrucd a fatal tendency tu the 
ut military. | | 
I might be much larger upon theſe hints, bur 1 
urs whom I write to. If you can gift any Specu- 
© vn pan them, or turn them to the advar; of the 
_ * perturs concerned in them, vou will du a work very be- 
cn, the Brivith Spectator, and oblige 


+ Yaur vgry humble ſervant, 
Tou Tw. 


F 
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Inde hominum pecudumque genus, vitzque volantum, 
Et quæ marmorco fert monſtra fub æquore pontus. 


Hence men and beaſts the breath of life obtain, 
And birds of air, and monſters of the main. | 
Du rtr. 


Tnoucn there is a great deal of pleaſure in . 


templating the material world, by which I mea 
that ſyſtem of bodies into which nature has fo curi- 
ouſly wrought the maſs of dead matter, with the fe. 
veral relations which thoſe bodies bear to one another; 
there is ſtill, methinks, ſomething more wonderful and 
lurpriſing in contemplations on the world of life, by 


which 1 mean all thoſe animals with which every pan | 


of the univerſe is furniſhed. The material world i, 
only the ſhell of the univerſe. The world of life are it 
inhabitants. 


If we conſider thoſe parts of the material word which | 


lie the neareft to us, and are therefore ſubject to our cb 
ſervations and inquiries, it is amazing to conſider the 
infinity of animals with which it is ſtocked. Every par 
of matter is peopled; every green leaf ſwarms with ir- 


habitants. There is ſcarce a ſingle humour in the budy | 


of a man, or of any other animal in which our glaſſ. 
do net diſcover myriads of living creatures. The fir. 
face of animals is alſo covered with other animals, which 


are in the ſame manner the baſis of other animals that 


live upon it; nay, we find in the moſt folid bodies, 2 in 
marble itſelf, innumerable cells and cavities that ac 
crouded with ſuch imperceptible inhabitants, as are 0 
little for the naked eye to diſcover. On the other han-, 
if we look into the more bulky parts of nature, we ſc 
the ſcas, lakes and rivers teeming with numberleſs kind 
of living creatures; We find every mountain and mark, 


wilderneſs and wood, plentifully ſtocked with birds 11 


beaſts, and every part of matter affording proper necel- 
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iris and conveniencies for the livelihood of multitudes 
| which inhabit it. 


The author of the Plurality of Worlds draws a very 
good argument from this conſideration, for the peoplin.: 
of every planet; as indeed it ſeems very probable from 
the analogy of reaſon, that if no part of matter, which 
we are acquainted with, lies waſte and uſeleſs, rh-ie 
great bodies, which are at ſuch a diſtance from vs, thovid 
not be deſert and unpeopled, but rather that they thould 


de furnithed with Beings adapted to their reſpective ſi- 


tations. | 

Exiſtence is a bleſſing to thoſe Beings only which are 
endowed with perception, and is in a manner ' thrown 
ray upon dead matter, any further than as it is ſub- 
ſerrient to Beings which arc conſcious of their exiſtence. 
Accordingly we tind, from the bodies which lie under 
our obſervation, that matter is caly made as the baſis 
aud ſupport of animals, and that there is no more of 
2 what is neceſſary for the exiſtence of the 


Infinite goodneſs is of ſo communicative a nature, 
that it ſecms to delight in the conferring of exiſtence 
upon every degree of perceptive Being. As this is a 
lation, which I have often purſued with great plea- 
to myſcif, I ſhall enlarge farther upon it, by con- 
ſdering that part of the ſcale of Beings which comes 
within our knowledge. | 

There are ſome living creatures which are raiſed but 
juſt above dead matter. To mention only that ſpecies 
of the!l-fiſh, which are formed in the faſhion of a cone, 
that grow to the ſurface of ſeveral rocks, and imme- 
diately die upon their being ſevered from the place where 
they grow. There are many other creature but one re- 
move from theſe, which have no other ſenſe befides that 
of feeling and taſte. Others have Kill an additional one 
of hearing; others of ſmell, and others of fight. It is 
wonderful ro obſerve, by what a gradual progteſs the 
world of life advances through a prodigious variety of 

des, before a creature is formed that is complete in 
al ts ſenſes; and even among theſe there is ſuch a dif- 
Qz ferent 
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ferent degree of perfection in the ſenſes which. one ani. 

mal enjoys beyond u hat appears in another, that t 

the tenſe in different animals be diſtinguiſned by the fame 

common denomination, it ſcems almoſt cf a different 

nature. If after this we look into rhe ſcveral inward 
ions of cunning and ſagacity, or what we ge 


call inſtinct, we find them riſing after the ſame manner 


imperceptibly one above another, and receiving addi- 
tional improvements, according to the ſpecies in which 
they arc implanted. This | on ng in nature is ſo vey 


gradual, that the moſt perfe&t of an inferior ſpecies comes | 


very near to the moſt imperfect of that which is imme · 
diately above it. 


riſing one on 
and eaſy aſcent, that the li- 


other, are almoſt inſenſible. This intermediate ſpace u 
ſo well huſbanded and managed, that there is ſcares 
degree of ion which does not appear in fone 


the forcgoin ation 

A 5 
a parity of reaſon ſuppoſe that it ſti 
through thoſe Beings which are of a | 
hum, ſince there is an infinitely greater fpac Las 


. . g. Ng gr. 


viations from one ſpecies to . | 


one part of the world of life. Is the s or wi 
dom of the dine Being, more manifetcd in ths | 
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for different degrees of perfection, between the ſupreme 


Being and man, than between man and the moſt deſ- 


cable inſect. This conſequence of fo great a variety 
of Beings which are fupertor to us, from that variet 
which is inferior to us, is made by Mr. Locke, in a pal- 
fage which I thall here ſet down, after having premiſed, 
that notw:thftanding there is ſuch inſinite room between 
man and his Maker for the creative power to exert it- 
elf in, it is impotlible that it ſhould cver be filled up, 
fince there will be ſtill an infinite gap or diftance between 
the higheſt creared Being, and the Power which pro- 
duced him. | | | 
That there ſhould be more ſpecies of intelligent 


© ereatures above us, than there are of ſenſible and ma- 


terial below us, is probable to me from hence; That 
in all the viſible corporeal world, we fee no chaſms, 
© or no gaps. All quite down from us, the deſcent is 
* by caſy iteps, and a continued ſeries of things, that 
in cach remove diiter very little one from rhe other. 
© There are tithes that have wings, and are not ſtrangers 
to the airy region: And there arc fome birds, that 
are inhabitants of rhe water; wheſe blood is cold as 
* fithes, and their fle h fo like in taſte, that the ſerupu- 
* lous are allowed them on fith days. There are ani- 
mals fo near of kin both to birds and beafts, that they 
are in the middle between both: Amphibious animals 
© lk the terreſtrial and aquatic together: Scals hve at 
land and ar fea, and porpoiſes have the warm blood 


© and entrails of a hon; nut to mcntian what is confi- 


23 
* d:ntly reported of mermaids or ſea-men. There are 
* ſome brutes, that ſcem to have as much knowledge 
* ani] reaten, as {o:ne that are called men; znd cke ani- 
* mal and vegetable kingdoms are fo nearly joined, that 
* if you will rake the loweſt of one, and the higheſt of 
the other, there will ſcarce be perecived any great dif- 
* ference between them: and to on until we come to the 
* loweſt and the mot inorganical parts of matter, we 


hall find every where that the ſeveral ſpecies are link» 


* ed together, and differ but in almoſt inſenlble degrees. 


And when we conſider the infinite power and wiſ- 
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6 ona oh Maker, wo tron cunts te gt that it @ 
_ * fuitable to the magniticent harmony — 
* and the great deſign and infinite 3 the ar. 

* chite&t, that the Species of creatures ſhould alſo by ge 

* tle degrees aſcend upward from us toward his in 
perfection, as we fee they gradua ly deſcend 2 
© downward: Which if it be probable, we have reaſon 


© then to be perſuaded, that there are far more ſpecies | 


© of creatures zb»ve us, than there are beneath; we 
* being in degrees of perfection much more remote from 
the infinite being of 'God, than we are from the loweſt 
+ ſtare of being, and that which approaches neareſt to 
« nothing, And yet of all thoſe diſtinRt ſpecies, . 
have no clear diſtinct ideas. 
In this ſyſtem of being, there is no creature ſo wan- 
derful in its nature, and which ſo much deſerves our 
articular attention as man, who fills up the middle 
e between the animal and intellectual nature, the 
viſibie and inviſible world, and is that link in the chan 
of beings, which has been often termed the Neat m- 
ae undi. So that he who in one refpect ut .4 
&: ciared with angels and arch - angels, may look 
being of infinite perfection as his father, ns the hk 
order of ſpirits as his brethren, may in anuther 
ſay to corruption, * Thou art my father, and to the 
worm, Thou art wy mother and my filter.” 0 
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deſiderio fit modus Y 
1 Hot · 
And who can grieve too much? What time (hall end 


Dur mouraing for ſo dear a friend. | Ca xc. 


i Mr, 
TI juſt value you have expe:ifes for the mani 
nial ſtate, is the Coke that I now venture 40 m 
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e you, that though it is three months fince I loſt a 


* very agreeable woman, who was my wife, my ſorrow 
* Gill freſh; and I am often, in the miſe bf coin- 


| 5 pan, upon any crcumſtance that revives her memorv, 


* with a reflexion what ſhe would ſay or do on fuch an 
* occaſion : I ſay. upon any occurrence of that ra ure, 


| * which I can give you a ſenſe of, though I cannot ex- 


* preſs it wholly, I am all over ſoftneſs, and am yg, ay 
* ty retire, and give way to a few ſighs and tears, be- 


fore I can be eaſy. I cannot but recommend the ſub- 


ett of male widowhood to you, and of to 
8 


 * rouch it by the firſt opportunity, 

| © had 2 like huſbands — lives of their 
* ſpouſes, this would be a taſteleſs jumble of words; 

| * bur to fuch (of whom there are not a few) who have 

| * enjoyed that ſtate with the ſentiments proper for it, 


you will have every line, which hits the forrow, at- 
* tended with a tear of pity, and conſolation. For I 

—_— of Providence it is, that 
every guih of paſſion is a ſtep towards the relief of it; 


_ * and there is a certain comfort in the very act of for- 
 * rowing, which, I ſuppoſe, ariſcs from a fecret con- 
 *ſciouſneſs in the mind, that the affliftion it is under 


* flows from a virtuous cauſe. My concern is not in- 
* decd fo outrageous as at the firſt tranſport; for I think 


l it has ſubſided rather into z ſoberer ſtate of mind, than 


* any actual jon of ſpirit. There might be 
OD TIER OS. — 


dent, to bring them from that misfortune into the con- 
* dition 1 am at preſent; which is, I think, that my 
* forrow has converted all roughneſs of temper into 
* meekneſs, -nature, and complacency; Burt indeed, 
* when in a ferious and lonely hour I preſent my de- 
* parted conſort to my imagination, with that air of per- 
© ſyafion in her countenance when I have been in paſ- 
* fron, that ſweet affability when I have been in good-hu- 
* mour, that tender compaſſion when I have had any 
thing which gave me uneaſineſs; I confeſs to you T 
* am inconſolable, and my eyes guſh with grief as if 
I had ſeen her bur juſt then expire. In this 2 

14 
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© ] am broken in upon by a charming v woman, 


* my daughter, who is the picture of what her mother 
vas on her wedding-day. The good girl firives m 
comfort me; but how ſhall I let you know that all 
* the comfort ſhe gives me is to make my tears flow 
© more eaſily? The child knows the quickens my far. 
rows, and rejoices my heart at the ſame time. Oh, 


© ye learned! tell me by what word to ſpeak a m. | 


© tion of the ſoul, for which there is no name. When 
* ſhe kneels and bids me be comforted, the is my child; 
* when I take her in my arms and bid her ſay no more, 
* the is my very wife, and is the very comforter I 
© lament the loſs of. I baniſh her the room, and weep 
C _ that I have loſt her mother, and that I hare 
© her. | 
© Mr. Spectator, I wiſh it were poſſible for you to 
have a Fury of theſe pleafing perplexities; — 
communicate to the guilry part of mankind, = 
are incapable of the happineſs which is in the very ſor- 
* rows of the virtuous. ts | Fa 
But pray | me a ; give me lee 
to tell 2 of her death. She took leave 
© of all her family, and bore the vain application of me 
_ © dicines with the greateſt patience imaginable. When 
the phyſician told her ſhe muſt certainly die, the de- 
© tired, as well as ſhe could, that all who were 
except myſelf, might depart the room. She faid fe 
had nothing to ſay, for ſhe was reſigned, and I knew 
all ſhe knew that concerned us in this world; but fe 
deſired to be alone, that in the preſence of God only 
© ſhe might, without interruption, do her la 
me, of thanking me for all my kindneſs 
ing, that ſhe hoped in my laſt moments 
the ſame comfort for my goodneſs to her, as 
in that the had *. with honour, 
* and virtue to me. R | a 
I curb myſelf, and will not tell that this kind- 
* neſs cut my heart in twain, when I expected an x- 
* cuſation for ſome paſſionate ſtarts of mine, in 
parts of our time together, to ſay nothing but 
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| *woſorn ſtill heave. 
Luft; I cried, the juſt now ſpoke to me: Bur alas! I 
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e for the good, if there was any good ſuitable to her 
en excellence! All that I had ever ſaid to her, all 


* the circumſtances of ſorrow and joy between us, crowd- 
ed upon my mind in the ſame initant; and when im- 
* meciately after I ſaw the pangs of death come upon 
* that dear body which 1 had often embraced with 
* tranſport, when I ſaw thoſe cheriſhing eyes begin to 


ide ghaſtly, and their laſt ſtruggle to be to fix them- 
| *feives on me, how did 1 loſe all patience? She expired 


6. . . 
in my arms, and in my diſtraftion I thought I ſaw her 
There was certainly life yet ſtill 


gew giddy, and all things moved about me from the 
* diſtemper of my own head; for the beſt of women was 


b breathleſs, and gone for ever. 


© Now the doctrine I would, methinks, have you 
©* raiſe from this account I have 22 you, is, that 
there is a certain equanimity in thoſe who are good and 
© ft, which runs into their very ſorrow, and diſappoints 
© the force of it. Though they muſt paſs through afflic- 
tons in common with all who are in human nature, yet 


© «+ their conſcious integrity ſhall undermine their afliftion ; 


+ nay, that very affliction ſhall add force to their integerity, 
5 bon 2 — of the uſe of virtue in the hour bf af. 
fiction. ] far down with a defign to put vou upon giv- 
© ing us rules how to overcome ſuch griefs as theſe, but I 
2 rather adviſe you to teach men to be capable of 
© them. 

Lou men of letters have what you call the fine taſte 
jn your apprehenſions of what is properly done or ſaid : + 
© There is ſomething like this dee l Lrafeed in the ſoul 
* of kim who is honeſt and faithful in all his thoughts 
* and actions. Every thing which is falſe, vicious or 
* unworthy, is defpicable to him, th all the world 
* thould approve it. At the ſame time he has the moſt 
* lively ſenſibility in all enjoyments and ſuffering which 
* is proper for him to have, where any duty of life is 
concerned. To want forraw when you in decency and 
* truth ſhould be afflifted, is, I think, a greater 
* inſtance of a man's being a bluckhead, than not to 
ho the beauty of any pallage in Virgil. You have 


© nor 
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© not yet obſcrved, Mr. Speftator, that the fine gentle. 
© men of this age ſet up for hardreſs of heart, and hy. 
* manity has very little ſhare in their pretences. He iz 
© a brave fellow who is always ready to kill a man he 
© hares, but he does nat ſtand in the fame degree of 


© efteem who laments for the woman he loves. I ſhould | 


© fancy you might work up a thouſand pretty thou 


by reſſecting upon the perſons moſt ſuſceptible of the | 


© fort of forrow I have ſpoken of; and I dare fay 
© will find uporr examination, that they are the wiſeſt 


* It. 
3 Iam, Sir, 
© Norwich | | | : 
7 Oftobris, * Your moſt humble Servant, | 
4 3732. 
Wy . 


No. DXXI. TUESDAY, OCTOBER, 28. 
Vera redit facies, diſſimulata perit. P. Azz. 
The real face returns, the counterfeit is loſt. 


Mr. Spectator, ; 
1 HAVE been for many years loud in this aſſeriim, 
E that there are very few that can ſee or hear, I man 
© that can report what they have ſeen or heard; and this 
through incapacity or prejudice, one of which diſabla 
c almoſt every man who talks to you from repreſen 
© things as de ought. For which reaſon I am come wa 


© reſolution of believing nothing I hear; and I conem | 


© the man given to narrations under the appellation et 
* matter-of-faft man: and according to me, a matter 
fact man is one whole life and converſation is ſpent u 
the report of what is not matter - of- fact. | 

_ © T remember when Prince Eugene was here, thet 
« was no knowing his height of figure, until you, Mr. 


« Spe&tator, gave the public ſatisfaction in that mam 


In relations, the force of the expreſſion lies very of 
| | © mane 


© and the braveſt of mankind who are the moſt capable c 
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« more in the look, the tone of voice, or the geſture, 
than the words themſelves; which being repeated in 


au other manner by the undiſcerning, bear a very dif- 


© ferent interpretation from their original meaning. I 
( muſt confeſs, 1 formerly have turned this humour of 


mine to very good account; for whenever I heard any 
| * narration uttered with extraordinary vehemence, and 


grounded upon conſiderable authority, was always 
' rcady to lay any wager that it was not fo: indeed 1 


| © never pretended to be ſo rafh, as to fix the matter any 


particular way in oppoſition to theirs; but as there are 
a hundred ways of any thing happening, beſides that ir 
« has happened, I only controverted its falling out in 
that one manner as they ſettled it, and left it to the 
© rinety-nine other ways, and conſequently had more 
probability of ſucceſs. I had arrived at a particular 
+ il in warming a man fo far in his narration, as to 
© make him throw in a little of the marvellois, ard then, 
© if he has much fire, the next degree is the impoſſible. 
Now this is always the time for fixing the wager. But 
this requires the niccſ management, otherwiſe very 
+ probabiy the diſpute may ariſe co the old determination 
dy battle. In theſe conceirs I have been very for- 
© tunate, and have won ſome wagers of thoſe who have 
© profeſſedly valued themſelves upon intelligence, and 
* have put themſelves to great charge and expence to 
de milinformed confidecably ſooner than the ref of the 
world. 

Having got a comfortable ſum by this my oppoſi- 
tion to public report, I have brought myſeif now to 
* ſo great a ion in inattention, mere eſpecially 
to party relations, that at the ſame time I ſeem with 


greedy ears to devour up the diſcourſe, I certainly do 


nut know one word of it; but purſuc my own courſe 
© of thought, whether upon buſine is or amuiement, witil 
much tranquillity : I ſay inattention, becauſe a late act 
© of Parliament has ſecured all party-liars from the pe- 
* malry of a wager, and conſequently made it unprolit- 
© able to attend to them. However, guod-breeding 
* obliges a man to maintain the figure of the kceneſt at- 

© rention, 
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* temion, the true poſture of which in a coffee-houſe 

rake to conſiſt in leaning over a table, with the edge 
of it preſſing hard upon your ſtomach : for the mare 
pain the narration is received with, the more gracey 


— 


«„ „„ „ 


you forget your pain, by the plcaſure of hearing him. 

Fort Knock has occaſioned feveral very perplexed 
and inelegant heats and animoſities; and there wy 
one the other day in a coffee-houſe where I was, tha 
rook upon him to clear that buſineſs to me, for be 
{aid he was there. I knew him to be that forr of man 
that had not ſtrength of capacity to be informed d 
any thing that depended merely upon his being an 


give me no information, for the very ſame reaſon be 
belicved he could, for he was there. However, [ 
heard him with the ſame greedineſs as Shakeſpeare de- 
leribes in the following lines; 
I ſaw a ſmith ſtand on his hammer, thus, 
“ With open mouth, ſwallowing 2 taylur's news.” 
© I confeſs of late IJ have not been fo much amazed u 
the deciaimers in coffce-houles as I formerly was, be- 
ing ſatisſied that they expect to be rewarded for thei 
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genius of the firſt conſiſts in much impudence anda 
* ſtrong memory; the others have added to theſe quali- 
* fications a good underftanding and ſmooth | 

* Theſe therefore have only certain heads, which 
are as eloquent as can, and may be 
Embelliſhers; Gr hang Bo only — they ben 
from others as literally as their parts or zeal will per- 
mit, and are called Reciters. Here was a fellow in 
town ſome years ago, who uſed to divert himſelf by 
telling a lye at Charing-Croſs in the morning at eight 
« of the clock, and then following it through all pam 
« of the town, until eight ar night; at which time he 
came to a club of his friends, and diverted them with 
an account what cenſure it had at Will's in Covent- 


Garden, how dangerous it N 


is your bending over. Beſides that the narrator thinks 


eye-witneſs, and therefore was fully farisfied he coult | 


voci fe rations. Of theſe liars there are two forts. The | 
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nnd what inference they drew from it with relation 


| + to ſtocks at Jonathan's. I have had the honour to 


travel with this Gentleman I ſpeak of in ſearch of one 


| + of his falſheods; and have been prefent when they 

© have deſcribed the very man they have ſpoken to, as 
© him who firſt reported it, tall or ſhort, k or fur, 
2 Gentleman or a raggamuffin, according as they lib e. 
Atte intelligence. I have heard one of our ingenious 
| + writers of news ſay, that when he has had a cuſtomer 


come with an advertiſement of an apprentice or a wife 
run away, he has defired the advertiſer to compoſe 
« himſelf a little, before he dictated the deſcription of 
+ the offender: For when a perſon is put into a public 
paper by a man who is angry with him, the real de- 
« (cription of ſuch perfon is hid in the defermiry with 
« which the angry man deſcribed him; therefore this fel- 
low always made his cuſtomers deſcribe him as he 
© would the day before he offended, or elſe he was ſure 
he would never find him out. Theſe and many other 
+ hints I could ſuggeſt to you fur the elucidation of all 

* fiftions; but I leave it to your own ſagacity to improve 


e Neglect this ſpeculation. 


« I am, Sir, | 
« Your moſt obedient 
| © humble ſervant.” 
Poſtfcript to the Spectator, Number 502. 
N. B. There are in the play of the Self-Tormentor of 


| Terence, which is allowed a moſt excellent comedy, ſe- 


veral incidents which would draw tears from any man of 


| fenle and not one which would move his laughter. TD. 
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—— Adjuro nunquam eam me deſerturum ; 
Non, fi capiundos mihi ſciam eſſe inimicos omnes homines, 
Hanc mihi expetivi, cuntigit : conveniunt mores: valcant, 
Qui inter nos diſcivium volunt: hanc nifi mors, mi adimet 
I ſwear never to forfake her; no, though I were ſure to make 
all men my enemies: her I defired; her I have obtained; 
our humours agree: perith all thoſe who would ſcparate ws! 
Death alone ſhall deprive me of her. 


1 SHOULD eſteem myſelf a very happy man, if m 
I culatiagns could in A — ac to the A 
the condu&t of my readers in one of the moſt importat 


affairs of life, to wit, their choice in marriage. This fate | 
is the foundation of community, and the chief band of | 


ſociety ; and I do not think I can be too frequent on ſub- 
jets which may give light to my unmarried readers ina 
cular which is ſo eſſential to their following lappi- 


neſs or miſery. A virtuous diſpoſition, a good underſtand | 


ing, an agreeable perſon, and an eaſy fortune, are the 
things which ſhould be chiefly regarded on this occakes. 
Becauſe my preſent view is to direct a young lady, who, 
I think, is now in doubt whom to take of many lovers, | 
ſhall talk at this time to my female eader. I he adra- 


tages, as I was going to ſay, of ſenſe, beauty, and ricte, | 


are what are certainly the chief motives to a prudent 
voung woman of fortune, for ing her condition; but 


as ihe is to have her eye upon of theſe, ſhe is we | 


herſelf whether the man who has moſt of rhcſe recom- 
mendations in the lump is not the moſt deſirable. Be 


that has excellent talents, with a moderate eſtate, anda 


agreeable perſon, is preferable to him who is only nch, f 


it were only that good facuities may purchaſe riches, but | 


riches cannot purchaſe worthy endowments. I do tt 


mean that wit, and a capacity to entertain, is what ſhould | 


be highly valued, except it 1s founded upon good-nature 
and humanity. There are many ingemous men, whale 
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_ abilities do little elſe but make themſelves and thoſe about 
them uneaſy : ſuch are thoſe who are far gone in the plea- 
fures of the town, who cannot ſupport life without quick 
ſenſations and gay reflections, and are ftrangers to tran- 
 quillity, to right reaſon, and a calm motion of ſpirits with- 
eur tranſport or dejeftion. Theſe ingenious men, of all 
men living, are moſt to be avoided by her who would be 
happy in a huſband They are immediately fated with 
_ p.ſcfſion, and muſt neceſſarily fly to new acquiſitions of 
beauty, to paſs away the whiling moments and intervals 
of life ; for with them everv hour is heavy that is not 
iyful. But there is a fort of a man of wit and ſenſe, that 
can reflect upon his own make, and that of his partner 
with the eyes of reaſon and honour, and who believes he 
| offends againſt both theſe, if he does not look upon the 
woman (who choſe him to be under his protection in ſick - 
neſs and health) with the urmoſt gratitude, whether from 
that moment ſhe is ſhining or defettive in perſon or mind: 
I fay, there are thoſe who think themſelves bound to ſup- 
ple with good-nature the failings of thoſe who love them, 
| and who always think thoſe the objects of love and pity, 
who came to their arms the objects of joy and admira- 
tion. | 
Of this latter ſort is Lyſander, a man of wit, learning, 
| fobriety and good-nature, of birth and eftate below no 
woman to accept, and of whom it might be ſaid, ſhould he 
ucceed in his preſent wiſhes. his miſtreſs raiſed his for- 
tune, but not that ſhe made it. When a woman is deli- 
berating with herſelf whom ſhe ſhall chooſe of many near 
acch other in other pretenſions, certainly he of beſt under- 
| ſanding is to be preferred. Life hangs heavily in the 
| repeated converſation of one who has no imagination to 
de fired at the ſeveral occaſions and objects which come 
before him, or who cannot ſtrike out of his reflections 
new paths of pleaſing diſcourſe. Honeſt Will Thraſh 
and his wife, though not married above four months, have 
ſtcaree had a word to ſay to each other this fix weeks; and 
one cannot form to one's ſelf a fillier picture than theſe 
tuo creatures in ſalemn pomp and plenty unable to enjoy 
their fortunes, and at a full top among a crowd of ſer 
| - vants, 


” 
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vants, to whoſe taſte of life they are beholden for the li. 
tle fa'isfaftions by which they can be underſtood to be ſo 
much as barely in being. The hours of the day, the di. 
ſtinctions of noon night, dinner and ſupper are the 
greateſt notices they are capable of. This is perhaps re- 


preſenting the life of a very modeſt woman, joined to a 


dull fellow, more infipid than it really deſerves; but I am 
fure it is not to exalt the commerce with an ingenious 
companion too high, to ſay that every new accident or c- 


jekt, which comes into ſuch a gentleman s way gives he 


wife new pleaſures and ſatis factions. The approbatic 
rr 
nor can ſhe enough applaud her ne in havi 
her life varied eve = Su? , ton — 
her heart more glad from every circumſtance which they 

meet with. He will lay out his invention in form 
new pleaſures and amuſements, and make the fortune the 
had ht him ſubſervient to the honour and 
tion of her and hers. A man of ſenſe who is thus obliged, 
is ever cort ĩving the happineſs of her who did bin ſo 
| Soft, panes Bampe eotarwck y carat 
vice, and never returns a favour becauſe he is not ſenfidle 
of it. I would methinks, have ſo much to ſay for m- 
ſelf, that if I fell into the hands of him who treated ne 
ill, he ſhould be ſenſible when he did fo: His conſcience 
ſhould be of my fide whatever became of his inclination. 


I do not know but it is the inſipid choice which has bees | 


made by thoſe who have the care of young women, that 
the marriage ſtate itſelf has been liable to ſo much nd- 
cule. But a well choſen love, moved by paſſion on both 
ſides, and perfected by the generofity of one party, mul 
be adorned with ſo many handſome incidents on the 
ather fide, that every particular couple would be an exan- 
le in many circumſtances to all the reſt of rhe ſpecs 
| ; ſhall end the chat upon this ſubjec̃t with a couple 
letters, one from a lover, who is very well 


with the way of bargaining on theſe occaſions ? and the 
4x2 has a leſs eſtate, but gt | 


_ his riv 1 28 
gallantry of temper. As for my man of produce, 
makes love, as he ſays, as if he were e 3 (nh 
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ind laying aſide the paſſion, comes to the reaſon of the 
thing» 


1 ſel has peruſed th of 
I counſel | e inventory of your eſtate, 
. M and conſidered what eſtate you have, which it 


d ſeems, is only 2 and to the male-heirs of your 
E * 


body; but, in of ſuch iſſue, to the right heirs 


 * of your uncle Edward for ever. Thus, Madam, I 
am adviſed you cannot (the remainder not being in 


© you) dock the entail; by which means my eftate, which 
is fre- ſimple, will come by the ſettlement propoſed to 


vour children begotten by me, whether they are males 


* or females: but my children begotten upon you will 
not inherit your lands, except 1 beget a fon. Now, 


 * Madam, fince things are fo, you are a woman of that 
 * prudence, and underſtand the world fo well, as not 


* to expect I ſhould give you more than you can give 


« 1 am, Madam, | 
« (with great reſpect) 


. TDau our moſt obedient ſervant, 


e O98 1 
The other lover's eſtate is leſs than this Gentleman's, 
but he expreſſed himſelf as follows. 


BAve” eſtate ſel, and de- 
HAVE given in m to coun 
| fred 2 * 4 Which 
* your friends can propoſe for your certain eaſe and ad- 
* vantage; for indeed I have no notion of making dif- 
* ficulties of preſenting you with what cannot me 
happy without you. | 

© [ am, Madam, 
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You muſt know the relations have met upon this, and 
the gil being mightily taken with the latter epiſtle, fie 
is laughed at, and uncle Edward is to be dealt wick w 
make her a ſuitable match to the worthy Gentleman who 
has told her he does not care a farthing for her. All ] 
hope for is, that the Lady Fair will make uſe of the firk 
light night to ſhow B. J. ſhe underſtands a marriage is 
not to be conſidered as a common bargain. T 
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nunc augur Apollo, 
Nunc Lycise ſortes, nunc & Jove miſſus ab ipſo 
Taterpres Divum fert hotrida juſſa per auras. 


Silicet is ſuperis labor. vue. | 


Now Lycian lots, and now the Delian god; 
Now Hermes is employed from Jove's abode, 
To warn him hence; as if the peaceful ſtate 
Of heavenly pow'rs were touch'd with human fate 


1 always highly delighted with the diſcovery G 


any riſing genius among my countrymen. For this 1 


reaſon I have read over, with great pleaſure, the lm 
miſcellany publiſhed by Mr. Pope, in which there ae 
many excellent compoſitions of that ingeni rleman. 
I have had a pleaſure of the ſame kind in peruſig 
poem that is juſt publiſhed on the proſpect of peace, and 
which, I hope, will meet with ſuch a reward from in 
patrons, as ſo noble a performance deſerves. I 12 
cularly well pleaſed to find that the author net 


amuſed himſelf with fables out of the Pagan dene 


and that when he hints at any thing of this nature 
ludes to it only as to a fable. Ws 
Many of our modern authors, whoſe learning very u- 


ten extends no farther than Ovid's Metamorphoſes, d 
not know how to celebrate a great man, without mining 
& parcel of ſchool- boy tales with the recital of bs 
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or Helcn, than on the concerned. I have known 
| copy of verſes on a 
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| If you read a poem on a fine woman, among the authors 


of this claſs, you ſhall fee that it turns more Venus 


eat hero highly commended; bur 
upon aſking to hear of the beauriful 2, the 
admirer of it has repeated to me a ſpeech of Apollo, or 


A deſcription of Polypheme. At other times when I have 


ſearched for the actions of a great man, who gave a ſub- 
ject to the writer, I have been entertained with the ex- 
ploits of a river god, or have been forced to attend a fury 
m her miſchievous progreſs, from one end of the poem 
to the other. When we are at ſchool it is neceſſary for 
=o be acquainted with the fyflem of Pagan theulogy, 
and may be allowed to enliven a theme, or point an epi- 
gram with an heathen god; but when we would write a 
manly panegyric, that thould carry in it all the colours 
of truth, nothing can be more ridiculous than to have 


| recourſe to our Jupiters and Junos. 


No thought is beautiful which is not juſt, and no 
thought can be juſt which is not founded in truth, or at 
laſt in that which paſſes for ſuch. - 

In mock heroic poems, the uſe of the heathen my- 
thology is not only excuſable bur graceful, becauſe it is 
the defign of fuch compoſitions to divert, by adapting 
the fabulous machines of the ancients to low ſubjeQs; 
and at the fame time by ridiculing ſuch kinds of ma- 
chinery in modern writers. If my” go 
there is a neceſlity.of admitting theſe legends 


| into our ſerious firions in order to give them a 
more poerical turn; I would recommend to their con- 
 4ideratien the s of Mr. Philips. One would 


have thought it impoſſible for this kind of poetry, to 
tare ſubſiſted without fawns and ſatyrs, wood-nymphs 
and water-nymphs, with all the tribe of rural deities. 
But we 2 given a new life, and a more natural 
beauty to this way of writing, by ſubſtituting in the 
place of theſe antiquated fables, the ſuperſtitious my - 
thology which prevails among che ſhepherds of our own 
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Virgil and Homer might compliment their 
by interweaving the actions of Deities with their a. 


chicvements; but for a Chriſtian author to write in 


the pagan creed, to make prince Eugene a favourite of 
Mars, or to carry on a corre ſpond · nce between Rel. 
lona and the Marſhal de Villars, would be downri 
puerility and unpardonable in a poet thar is paſt 
teen. It is want of ſufficient elevation in a genius to 
deſcribe realities, and place them in a ſhining light, 
that makes him have recourſe to tuch trifling antiquated 
fables; as a man may write a fine deſcription of Bacchy 
or Apollo, that does not know how to draw the character 
of any of his contemporarics. 

In order therefore to put a ſtop to this abſurd practice, 
I ſhall publiſh the following edit, by virtue of that ſpec. 
tatorial authority with which I ſtund inveſted. a 


6 W HEREAS the time of a general peace is, in al 
l | 


appearance, drawing near, being informed tha 


© there are ſeveral ingenious perſons who intend to ſhev 


« their talents on ſo happy an occaſion, and being wil: 
ing, as much as in me lies, to prevent that effuton af 
nonſenſe, which we bave good cauſe to apprehend; 
I] do hereby ſtrictly require every perſon, who thall 
write on this ſubject, to remember rizat he is a Chr 
tian, and not to facrifice his catechiim to [iis poetry. 
In order to it, I do expect of him in the firſt place 
make his own poem, without depending upon Phœbu 
for any part of it, or calling out for aid upon any one 
of the Muſes by name. I do likewife poſitively foi 
the ſending of Mercury with any particular meſſig 
or diſpatch relating to the peace, and ſhall by no meas 
ſuffer Minerva to take upon her the ſhape of anyp 
nipotentiary concerned in this great work. I do 


have had a hand in the deaths of the ſeveral thouſand 
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thar all ſuch dearhs may be very well accounted fer 
* by the Chrittian ſyſtem of powder and ball. I d, 


* therefore f rietiy forbid the Fates to cut the thread 


mans 


ther declare, that I ſhall not allow the Deſtinies W 
who have been flain in the late war, being of opium 
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man's life upon any pretence whatſoever, unleſs it be 


for the ſake of the rhime. And whereas 1 have good 


» reaſon to fear, that Neptune will have a great deal of 
« buſineſs on his hands, in ſeveral poems which we may 


_ © now ſuppole are upon the anvil, I do alſo prohubit his 


+ appearance, unleſs it be done in metaphor, funile, or 
: any very ſhort alluſion, and that even here he be not 
permitted to enter but with great caution and circum- | 
« ſpeftion. I defire that the fame rule may be extended 


| * to his whole fraternity of heathen gods, it being my 


« deſign to condemn every poem to the flames in which 


| « that no Pagan agent be introduced, or any fact 
| + related which a man cannot give credit to with a good | 


of that nature, which was not of my own invention. 
But ſeveral iaborious dreamers have of late communi- 
cred to me works of this nature, which, for their repu- 
tations and my own, I have hitherto ſuppreſſed. Had 
printed every one that came to my hands, my book 
e ſpeculations would have been little elſe but a 
of viſions. Some of my correſpondents have indeed 
ſo very modeſt, as to offer at an excuſe for their not 
being in a capacity to dream better. I have by me, for 
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example, the dream f a young Gentleman not paſt ſif. 
teen. I have likewiſe by me the dream of a perſan of 
quality, and another called the Lady's dream. In theſe, 


and other pieces of the ſame nature, ir is ſuppoſed the 


uſual allowances will be made to the age, condition and 

fex of the dreamer. To prevent this inundation of 
dreams, which daily flows in :pon me, I ſhall apply to 
all dreamers of dreams, rhe advice which Epictetus has 
couched, after his manner, in a very fimple and conciſe 
precept. * Never tell thy dream,” ſays that philefapher, 
© for though thou thyſcif mayeſt take a plcaiure in tell. 
ing thy dream, another will take no pleaſure in hear- 
ing it.” After this thort preface, I muſt do juſtiee to 
two or three viſions which I have lately publiſhed and 
which I have owned to have been written by other 
hands I ſhall add a dream to theſe, which comes to 
me from Scotland, by one who declares himfelf of that 
country, and for all I know may be ſecond - ſighted. 
There is, indeed, ſomething in it of the fpirit of John 


Bunyan; but at the ſame time a certain ſublime, which | 


that authur was never maſter of. I ſhall publiſh it, be- 
cauſe I queſtion not but it will fall in with the taſte of 
all my popular readers, and amuſe the imaginations of 
thoſe who are more profound; declaring at the fame 
time, that this is the laſt dream which I intend to publik 
« Sir, - | 

> I WAS laſt Sunday in the evening led into a ſeriow 

© reflexion on the reaſonableneſs of virtue, and great 
© folly of vice, from an excellent ſermon I had head 
© that afternoon in my parith-church. Among other ob- 
© ſervations, the preacher ſhewed us that the remptations 
© which rhe tempter propoſed, were all on a ſuppoſition, 
© that we are either madmen or fools, or with an inten- 
© tion to render us ſuch; that in no other affair we would 
« ſuffer ourſelves to be thus impoſed upon, in a caſe fo 
« plainly and clearly againſt our viſible intereſt. His illuf- 
© trations and arguments carried ſo much perſuaſion and 
© conviction with them, that they remained a —_ 
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able while freſh, and working in my memory; until at 
« laſt the mind, fatigucd with thought, gave way to the 
« forcible oppreſſions of flumber and fleep, whilſt fancy, 
« unwilling yet to drop the ſubject, preſented me with 
+ the followin+ viſion. | 

Methought I was juſt awoke out of a ſleep, that I 
© could never remember the beginning of; the place 
* where I found myſclf to be, was a wide and ſpacious 
« plain, full of people that wandered up and down 
through ſeveral beaten paths, whereof ſome few were 
© ftraight, and in direct lines, but mot of them winding 
and turning like a labyrinth; bur yet it appeared to me 
« afterwards, that theſe laſt all met in one iſſue, to that 
many that feemed to ſteer quite contrary courſes, did 
© at length meet and face one another, to the no little 
© amazement of many of them. | 

In the midſt of the plain there was a great fountain: 
they called it the ſpring of Self- love; out of it iſſued 
tuo rivulets to the eaſtward and weitward ; the name 
t of the tirſt was Heavenly-witdom, its water was won 
© derfuily dear, but of a yet more wonderful effect; the 
© other's name was Worldiy-wiſdom, its water was thick, 
© and yet far from being durmant or ſtagnating, for it was 
© in a continual violent agitation; which kept the travel- 
lers, whom [I ſhall mention by and by, from being ſen- 
© ſible of the foulneſs an thickneſs of the water; which 
+ had this effet, that it intoxicated thoſe who drunk it, 
and made them miſtake every object that lay before 
them: Both rivulets were parted near their ſprings into 
ſo many others, as there were ſtraight and crooked 
a pot, v. hich they attended all along to their reſpective 
© illues. | 

© | obſerved from the ſcveral paths many now and 
then diverting, to refreſh and otherwiſe qualify them 
* ſelves for their journey, to the reſpective rivulets that 
ran near them; they contracted a very oblervable cour- 
* age and ſteadineſs in what they were about, by drink - 
ing theſe waters. At the end of the perſpective of 
* ercry ſtraight path, all which did end in one iſſue and 


_ © point, appeared a high pillar, all of diamond, caſting 
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_ © rays as bright as thoſe of the ſun into the ; which | 


* rays had allo certain ſympathizing and al virtue 


* jn them, ſo that whoſoever had made fome ca | 


« progreſs in his journey onwards towards the pillar, 


* the repeated impreſſion of theſe rays upon — 2 FT 


wrought into an habitual inclination and converſion of 
_ © his fight towards it, fo that it grew at laſt in a manner 


natural to him to look and gaze upon it, whereby he | 


vas kept ſteady in the ſtraight paths, which alone led 


to that radiant body, the deholding of which was now | 


* grown a gratification to his nature. 
At the iſſue of the crooked paths there was a 
o black tower, out of the center of which ſtreamed a | 


* ſuccetiion of flames, which did riſe even above the | 


© clouds; it gave a very great light to the whole plain, 
which did ſometimes ourſhine the light, and opprefled 
the beams of the adamantine pillar; c; gh by es the ob· 
« ſervation I made afterwards, it ap 


* vellers, who would ſometimes ſiep out of ſtraight 


«© where they loſt the full proſpet᷑t of the radiant pills, | 


and ſaw it but fide-ways: but the great light from the 
black tower, which was ſomewhat particularly ſcorch- 


. © ing to them, would generally light and haſten then o 


their proper climate again. 


© Round abuut the black tower there were, merhough, | 


many thouſands of huge mithapen ugly monſters; thek 
* had great ncts, w ny were perpetually plying 
and cafting towards the crocked paths, and they wouid 
© now and then catch up thoſe that were neareft tu them: 
+ theſe they took up ſtraight, and whirled gver the wall 
into the flaming tower, and they were 10 more ſen 
nor heard of. 


They would ſometimes caſt their nets towards the | 


2 «An to catch the ſtragglers, whoſe eyes for wat 
frequent drinking at the brook that ran by then 

grew dim, whereby they loſt rhcir way, theſe well 
* tometimes very narrowly miſs being catched away, bu 


6 I could not hear whether any uf theſe had ever be | 
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it wang | 
for any diminution of light, bur t — this lay in the tra. | 
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' 4» unfortunate, that had been before very hearty in the 


a ftraighr paths. 


+ I conſidered all theſe ſtrange fights with great at- 
« tention, until at laſt I was interrupted by a cluſter of 


_ + the travellers in the crooked paths, who came up to 


© mc, bid me go along with them, and preſently fell 
«to ſinging and dancing; they took me by the hand, 
© an] fo carried me away along with them. After I had 


«+ fallowed them a conſiderable while, I perceived I had 


«loſt rhe black rower of light, at which I greatly won- 


 * (red; but 1 looked and gazed round about me, and 
fur nothing. I began to fancy my firſt viſton had been 
© but a dream, and there was no ſuch thing in reality: 


© but then I conſidered that if I could fancy to ſee hat 


was not, I might as well have an alluſion wrought or. 


me at preſent, and not fee what was really before me. 
J was very much confirmed in this thought, by the 


_*eft I then juit obſerved the water of worldly wiſdom 


had upon me; fo: as I nad drunk a little of it again, I 
felt a very ſenſible effect in my head; methought it 
{ ditracied and difordered all there; this made. me ſtop 


bd of a ſudden, ſuſpecting fome charm or inchantment. 
As was caſting about within myſelf what I ſhould 


„de, and whom to apply to in this caſe, I ſpicd at ſome 
diſtance off me a man beckoning, and making ſigns to 
me ty come over to him. I cried to him,” I did not 
* xn2W the way.” * He then called to me audibly, to 
' ſtep at leaſt out of the path I was in; for if I Raid 
there any longer I was in danger to be catched in a 
* ercat net that was juſt hanging over me, and ready to 
catch me up: that he wondered I was fo bind, or fo dii- 


t tracted, as not to fee ſo imminent and viſible a danger, 


' afuri:g me, that as ſoon as I was out of that way, he 
' would come to me to lead me into a more ſccure path 
' This I did, and he brought me his paim fuil of the wa- 
ter of Heavenly-wifdom, which was of very great uſe to 
me, for my eyes were ſtraight cleared, and I faw the 
great black tower juſt before me; but the great net 
' which 1 ſpied ſo near me, caſt me in ſuch a terror, 
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+ that I ran back as far as 1 could in ene breath win 


looking behind me: then my benefaftor thus 

© me: You have made the wonderfulleſt efcape in the 
© the world, the water you uſed to drink is of a bewitch. 
ing nature, you would elſe have been mightily ſhocked 
© at the deformities and meanneſs of the place; for befide 


the ſct of blind fools in whoſe company you — | 


© may now behold many others who are only bew 
© after another no leſs dangerous manner. Look a lit. 
© tle that way; there goes a crowd of ngers; they 


| © have indeed fo good a head as not to fuffer themſelre: 


to be blinded by this bewitching water; the black w. 


ver is not vaniſhed our of their fight, they ſee it when. | 


© ever they look up to it; but ſee how they go fide 
© ways, and with their eyes downwards, as if they were 
© mad, that they may thus ruſh into the net, without 


© being beforehand troubled at the thought of ſo miler- | 
© able a deftruftion. Their wills are 722 and | 


« their hearts ſo fond of the pleaſures of the place, tha 


© rather than forego them they will run all hazards, 
© and venture upon all the miſcries and woes before 
© them. | | 

| © Yee there that other company: though they ſhoull 
drink none of the bewitching water, yet they takez | 
chool: 


« courſe bewitching aud deluding ; fee how 
© the crookedeſt paths, whereby they have the 
© black tower behind them, and ſometimes ſee the n. 
« diant column ſide- ways, which gives them ſome weit 
« glimple of it. Thete fools content themſelves with 


© that, not knowing whether any other have any more | 


© of its influence and light than themſelves: this mad 


© is called that of Superſtition or Human invention; then 
© orofly overlook that which the rules and laws of the | 


© place / gr pt Agar pt tome other ſchem: 
and ſer of directions and preſcriptions for chemie, 
© which they hope will ſerve their turn. He fteve 
© many other kind of fools, which put me quite our 
humour with the place. At laſt he carried me wile 
« right paths, where 1 found true and folid pleafire 
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© which entertained me all the way until we came in 


( cloſer night of the pillar, where the ſatis faction increaſ- 


« ed to that meaſure that my faculties were not able to 


n contain it: in the ſtraining of them, I was violently 
+ waked, not a little grieved at the vaniſhing of fo plea- 
Al fant a dream. 


| Glaſgow, Sept. 29. 


No. Dxxv. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER r. 


0 JA 70 cb i and r Gaya gas, 
Zu * 870 , : 
That love alone, which virtue s laws 


is my cuftom to take frequent opportunities of in- 
| pcs from time to time, what ſucceſs my ſpecula- 
tions meet with in the town. I am glad to find in par- 
ticular, that my diſcourſes on marriage have been well 
received. A friend of mine gives me to underſtand, from 
Doctors-Commons, that more licences have been taken 


Evnre. 


out there of late than uſual. I am likewiſe informed 


of ſeveral pretty fellows, who have reſolved to commence 
heads of families by the firſt faveurable opportunity: 
one of them writes me word, that he is ready to enter 
into the bonds of matrimony, provided I will give it him 
under my hand (as I now do) that a man may ſhew his 
face in good company after he is married, and that he 
nced not be aſhamed to treat a woman with kindneſs, 


wo puts herſelf into his power for life. 


I have other letters on this ſubject, which ſay that I 
am attempting to make a revolution in the world of ga- 
lantry, and the conſequence of it will be, rhat a 
great deal of the ſprightlieſt wit and fatire of the laſt age 
will be loſt: that a baſhful fellow, changing his 
condition, will be no longer puzzled how to ftand the 
rallery of his facetious companions; that he need not 
... , ... 

2 : | not 
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nor pretend that he uſes her ill, to avoid the ridiculou 


name d 2 fund huſband. SINE 
Indecd, it I may ſpeak my opinion of great part of 
the writings which once prevailed among vs under the 
notion of humour, they are fuch as would tempt one to 
th it there had been an aſlociation among the wits ck 
thoſe times to rally legitimacy out of our iſland. A ſtate 
of wediock was the common mark of all the adventurer 
in farce and comedy, as well as the eſſayers in lampoon 
and fatire, to ſhoot at, and nothing was a more ſtanding 
jeſt in al clubs of faſhionable mirth and gay converfatinn. 
It was determined among thoſe airy critics, that the ap- 
pellation of a ſober man thould fignify a ſpiritleſs fellow, 
Aud I am apt to think it was about the fame time, that 
good-nature, a word fo peculiarly elegant in our language, 
that june have affirmed it cannot well be expreſſed in any 
other, came firtt to be rendered ſuſpicious, and in dan- 
ger of being transferred from its original ſenſe to ſo dif- 
tant an idea as that of folly. | 
I muſt confeſs it has been my ambition, in the courſe 

of my writings, to reſtore, as well as I was able, the 
prop<r ideas of things. And as I have attempted this 
al caddy on the ſubje& of marriage in ſeveral papers, 
mall here add ſome farther obſervations which occur to 
me on the fame head. / | 

Nothing ſeems to be thought, by our fine Gentle- 
men, fo indiſpenſible an ornament in faſhionable life, 
as love. A king-errant,' ſays Don Quixote, with- 
© out a miſtreſs, is like a tree without leaves, and ama 
of mode among us, who has not ſome fair one to ſigh for, 
might as well pretend to appear drefled, without Þs 
perriwig. We have lovers in proſe innumerable. Al 
our prctenders to rhime are profeſſed inamoratos; and 
there is ſcarce a poet, good or bad, to be heard of, wi 
has not ſome real or ſuppoſed Sacchariſſa to improve bis 
vein. | | 

If Ive be any refinement, conjugal love muſt be 
certainly ſo in a much higher degree. There is no om. 
pe lom between the frivolous affectation of attracting he 
eyes of women with whom you are only W 
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ay of amuſement, and of whom perhaps you know no— 
ig more than their features, and a regular and uni- 
form endeavour to make yourſelf valuable, both as a 
friend and lover, to one whom you have cholcn to be the 
companion of your life. The tirſt is the ſpring of a 
thouſand fopperies, filly artitices, fal ſnoods, and perhaps 
barbarities; or at beſt riſes no higher than to a kind of 
dancing · ichool breediag, to give the perſon a more ſpark- 
ling air. The latter is the parent of ſubſtantial virtues 
and agreeable qualities, and cultivates the mind while 
it improves the behaviour. The paſſion of love to 
à miſtreſs, even where it is moſt ſincere, reſembles too 
much the flame of a fever; that to a wife is like the vital 
beat. | | 
I have often thought, if the letters written hy men of 
good-nature to their wives, were to be compared with 
thole written by men of gallantry to their miſtreſſes, the 
former, notwithſtanding any inequality of ſtile, would 
appear to have the advantage. Friendſhip, tenderneſs 
and conſtancy, dreſt in a ſimplicity of expreſſion, re- 
commend themſelves by a more native clegance, than 
patiionate raptures, extravagant encomiums, and flaviſh 
adoration. If we were admitted to fearch the cabinet 
of the beautiful Narciſſa, among heaps of epiſtles from 
ſereral admirers, which are there preſerved with equal 


Gare, how few ſhould we find but would make any one 


ſick in the reading, except her who iv flatrercd by them ? 
But in how different a tile muſt the wiſc Bencvolus, 
who converſes with that good ſenſe and good humour 
among all his fricnds, write to a wife who is the wor- 
thy object of his utmoſt affection? Benevoius, both in 
public and private, and ail occaſions of life, appears 
to have every good quality and deſirable ornameat. 
Abroad he is reverenced and eſteemed; at home beloved 


| and happy. The ſatis faction he enjoys there, ſettles into 


an habitual complacency, which ſhines in his countenance, 
enlivens his wit, and ſeaſons his couverſation: Even thole 
of his acquaintance, who have never ſcen him in his re- 
tirement, are ſharers in the happinefs of it; and it is 


| very much owing to his being the belt and bet-beloved 
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of huſhands, that he is the moſt ſtedfaſt of friends, ang 


the molt wgrecable of companions. 


Thcre is a ſenſible pleature in contemplating ſuch 


beautiful inſtances of domeſiic lite. The happinek af 
the conjugal ftate appears he ightened to the higheſt de. 


pree it is capable of, when we fee two perſons of ac. 
compiiſhed minds, not only united in the fame intereſt | 
and affctions, bur in their taſte of the ſame improve. | 
ments, plcaſures and diverſions. Pliny, one of the tint 


gentlemen, and politeſt writers of the age in which he 
lived, has left us in his letter to Hiſpulla, his wife's aunt, 
one of the mott agreeable family pieces of this kind [ 
have ever met with. I {hall end this diſcourſe witha 
tranſlation of it; and I believe the reader will be of my 


opinion, that cunjugal love is drawn in it with a d. 
cacy which makes it appear to be, as I have repreſented 


it, an ornament as well as a virtue. 


Prix x To HisPULLA. 


As I remember the great affection which was be- 

* twecn you and your excellent brother, and know 
you love his daughter as your own, fo as not only to 
expreſs the tenderneſs of the beſt of aunts, but even 
to ſupply that of the beſt of fathers; I am fureit 
will be a pleaſure to you to hear that ſhe proves wor- 
thy of her father, worthy of you, and of your and 
her anceſtors. Her ingenuity is admirable; her fry 
gality extraordinary. She loves me, the ſureſt pledge 
of her virtue; and adds to this a wonderful dilpoti- 
tion to learning, which the has acquired from her af 
fection to me. She reads my writings, ſtudies them, 
and even gets them by heart. Yeu would ſmile u 


and the joy ſhe ſhews when it is over. She find 


ceſs I meet with in court, how I am heard and what 


„ a a K a 6 & a 6@ 6a SS & $h & £8 =» 


* cannot refrain from placing herſclf privately in ſome 
* corner to hear, where with the utmoſt ages 


fce the concern ſhe is in when I have a cauſe to plead, | 
means to have the firſt news brought her of the ſuc- | 


decree is made. If I recitc any thing in public, fie 
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feaſts upon my applauſes. Sometimes fhe ſings my 
« verſes, and accompanies them with the Jute, with- 
* out any maſter, except love, the belt of inſtructors. 
From theſe inftances I tike the moſt certain omens 
© of our perpetual and incicating happineſs; ſince her 
© affection is not founded on my youth and perſon, 
© v hich muſt gradually decay, but the is in love with 
„the immortal part of me, my glory and reputation. 
Nor indeed could lets be expected from one who had 
the happineſs to receive her education from you, who 
in your houſe was accuſtomed to every thing that 
* was yirtubus and decent, and eyen began to love me 
by your recommendation. For, as you had always 
the greateſt reſpect for my mother, you were pleaſed 
from my infancy to form me, to commend me, and 
« kindly to preſage I ſhould be one day what my wife 
« fancies [ am. Accept therefore our united thanks; 
* minc, that you have beſtowed her on mc, and hers that 
vou have given me to her, as a mutual grant of joy and 


+ fdlicity,” 


No. DXXVI. MONDAY, NOVENMBER z. 
ros tids utere loris. Ovid. 
Keep a ſtiff rein. Abpison. 


| 431 very loch to come to extremeties with the young | 


* gentlemen mentioned in the following letter, and do 
nor carc to chaſtiſe them with my own hand, until I am 
forced by provocations tor) great to be ſuffered without the 
abtulure deſtructien of my ſpectatorial dignity. The crimes 

ef theſe offenders are placed under the obſervation of one 
of my chief officers, who is poſted juſt at the entrance of 
the pals between London and Weltminſter. As I have 
great confidence in the capacity, reſolutions, and integrity 
of the perſon deputed by me to give an account of enor- 
mities, I doubt not bur I thall ſoon have before me all pro- 
pernotices which are requiſite for the amendment of man- 


ers in public, and the inſtruCtjon of each individual of the 
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human ſpecies in what is due from him, in reſpeR to the | 


whole body of mankind. The preſent paper thall conf 
only of the above-mentioned letter, and the copy of a de. 
putation which I have given ro my truſty friend Mr. Ich 
Sly; whercin he is charged to notify to me all that is ne. 


celfary for my animadverſion upon the delinquents men. | 
tioned by my curreſpondent, as well as all others de. | 


ſeribed in the ſaid depuration. | 
To the Spettator-General of Great - Britain. 
I grant it does look a little familiar, but I muſt cal 


you 


© Dear Dumb, 


6 Bir got again to the farther end of the Widow' 
6 coffee houſe, I ſhall from hence give you fome | 


account of the behaviour of our hackney-coachmen 
* fince my laſt. Theſe indefatigable gentlemen, witt- 


out the leaſt deſign, I dare ſay, of ſelf - intereſt or ad. | 
* vantage to themſelves, do till ply as volunterrs day 
and night for the good of their country. I will ut | 
trouble you with enumerating many particulars, but | 


© I muſt by no means omir ro inform you of an infant 


© about fix foot high, and between twenty and thiny | 
© years of age, who was ſeen in the arms of a hackner- ] 
* coachman driving by Will's coff:e-houſe in Covent 
© Garden, between the hours of four and five in the 


© afternoon of that very day, wherein you publiſhed: 
memorial againſt them. This impudent young as, 


though he could not fit in a coach-box without hu · 
© ing, yet would he venture his neck to bid defiance | 


© to your ſpectatorial authority, or to any thing thu 
« you countenanced. Who he was I know not, bu 
I heard this relation this morning from a gentlemas 


« who was an eye witnels of this his impudence; 1 


« I was willing to take the firſt opportunity to infom 


« you of him, as holding it extremely requiſite tht 
you ſhovid nip him in the bud. But I am m 
* moſt concerned for my fellow-templars, fellow · 
+ dents, and fellow-labourers in the law. I mean 
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bd of them as are dignified and diſtinguiſned under the 
den mination of hackney-coachmen. Such aſpiring 
minds have theſe ambitious young men, that they can- 
« not enjoy themſelves out of a coach-box. It is how- 
© crer an unſpeakable comfort ro me, that I can now 
« tell you that ſome of them are grown ſo bathful as to 
«© fudy only in the night-time or in the country. The 
other night I ſpied one of our young gentlemen very 
« dilgeat at his lucubrations in Fleet ſtreet; and by the 
© wav, I mould be under ſome concern, left this hard 
ſtudent ſhould one time or other crack his brain with 
al « ſtudying, but that I am in hopes nature has taken 
care to fortify him in proportion to the great under- 
© takings he was deſigned for. Another of my fel- 
© low-templars on Thurſday laſt, was getting up into 
© is ſtudy at the bottom of Grays-Inn Lane, in order, 
] ſuppoſe, to contemplate in the freſh air. Now, Sir, 
© my requeſt is, that the great modeſty of theſe two 
* gentlemen may be recorded as a pattern to the reſt : 
© and if you would but give them two or three touches 
* with your own pen, though you might not perhaps 
prevail with them to deſiſt intirely from their medi- 
* rations, vet I doubt not but you would at leaft pre- 
© ſerve them from being public ſpectacles of fully in our 
* ftreets, I fay, two or three touches with your own 
© pen; for J have really obſerved, Mr. Spec. that thoſe 
+ Snectators which are fo prettily laced down the fides 
with little c's, how inſtructive focver they may be, 
do not carry with them that authority as the others. 
do again therefore deſire, that for the ſake of their 
* dar necks, you would beitow one pentul of your own 
ink upon them. I know you are loth to expoſe them; 
„und it is, I muft confeſs, a thouſand pities that any 
© roung gentleman, who is come of honeſt parents, 
* thouid be brought to pubiic thame: and indeed I 
* thould be glad to have them hanclled a little tenderly 
at the facſ; but if fur means will not prevail, there 
is then no other way to reclaim them, but by making 
| * uſe of ſome wholſome ſcverities; and I think it is bet- 
ter that a dozen or two of ſuch good- for · nothing — 
| loves 
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© lows ſhould be made examples of, than that the re. 
« putation of ſome hundreds of as hopeful young 
* tlemen as myſelf ſhould ſuffer through their 
© It is not, however, for me to direct you what to do: 
but, in ſhort, if our coachmen will drive on this trade, 
the very firſt of them that I do find meditating in the 
© ſtreets, I ſha!l make bold to take the number of his 
© chambers, together with a note of his name, and dif. 


« patch them to you, that you may chaſtiſe him at your | 
© ewn diſcreti : | | 
8 © I am, dear Spec, 
by © for ever yours, | 


Mass GREENBAG, 


© Efq; if youpleaſ, 


« P. 8. Tom Hammercloth, one of our coachmen, is 
© now pleading at the bar at the other end of the room, 
© but has a little too much vehemence, and throws out 
his arms too much to take his audience with a good 

| T 


, 


© grace. | | 


To my loving and well-beloved John Sly, haberdaſherf 
hats, and tobacconiſt, between the cities of London and 


HEREAS frequent diſorders, affronts, and indigni- 
ties, omiſſions, and treſpaſſes, for which there are no 
remedies by any form of law, but which apparently 
diſturb and diſquiet the minds of men, happen near 
the place of your refidence; and that you are, as wel 
by your commodious fituation, as the uu en 
which vou are endowed, properly qualified for the cb- 
ſervation of the ſaid offences; I do hereby authoriſe and 
depute you, from the hours of nine in the morning, 
until four in the afternoon, to keep a ſtrift eye upm 
all perſons and things that are conveyed in 

carried in carts, or walk on foot from the city of London 
to the city of Weſtminſter, or from the city of Weſtmin⸗ 
Ker to the city of London, within the ſaid hours. You 


are therefore not to depart from your obſervaory = 6s 
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end of Devereux-Court during the ſaid ſpace of each 
day; but to obſerve the behaviour of all perfons who 


re ſuddenly tranſported from ſtamping on pebblcs to 


\ fit at eaſe in chariots, what notice they take of their 
| foot acquaintance, and fend me the ſpeedieſt advice, 
' whey they are guilty of over looking, turning from, or 


appearing grave and diſtant to their old friends. When 
man and wife are in the ſame coach, you are to ſee whe- 


ther they appear pleaſed or tired with cach other, and 


whether they .carry the due mean in the eye of the 
world, between fondnets and coidneſs. You are care- 
fully to behold all ſuch as ſhall have addition of honour 
or riches, and report whether they preſerve the coun- 
tenance they had before ſuch addition. As to perſons 
on foot, you are to be att entive whether they are pleaſed 


with their condition, and are dreiled ſuitable to it; but 


eſpecially to diſtinguiſh ſuch as appear diſcreet, by a low- 
heel ſhoe, with rhe decent ornament of a leather-garter: 


do write down the names of ſuch country gentlemen 
ds, upon the approach uf peace, have left the hunting 


for the military cock of the hat: of all who ſtrut, make 


z noiſe, and {wear at the drivers of coaches to make 


haſte, when they ſee it impothble they thould paſs: of 
all young gentlemen in coach-boxes, who labour at a 
perfection in what they are fure to be excelled by the 
meancft of the people. You are to do all that in you 
les that coaches and paſſengers give way according ꝛ0 


| the courſe of buſineſs, all the morning in term- time to- 


wards Weſtminſter. the reſt of the year towards the Ex- 
change. Upon theſe directions, together with other ſe- 
cret articles herein incloſed, you are to govern yourſelf, 


and give advertiſement thereof to me at all convenient 


and ſpectatorial hours, when men of buſineſs are to be 
ſcen. Hereof you are not to fail. Given under my 


The Spec᷑tator. 


No. DXXVI. 
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No. DXXVII. TUESDAY, No VEMRER . 


Facile invenies & pejorem, & pejus moratam | 
Meliorem neque tu reperies, neque ſol videt. Praugrys, 


You will eafily find a worſe woman; a better the ſun never 
ſhone upon. 


I AM fo tender of my women-readers, that J cannot de 
fer the publication of any thing which concerns their 
happineſs or quiet. The repoſe of a married woman 
conſulted in the firſt of the following letters, and the fe 
licity of a maiden lady in the ſecond. I call it a feliaty 
to have the addreſſes of an agreeable man: and I 
I have not any where ſeen a prettier application of ag. 
tical ſtory than that of his, in making the tale of Ce 
Jus and Procris the hiſtory- picture of a fan in ſo gallus 
manner as he addreſſes it. But ſee the letters. +1 


© Mr. Spectator, © | 


IV is now almoſt three months fince I was in ww 
E about ſome buſineſs; and the _ 
took coach one afternoon, and drove to ſee a relati 
© who married about fix years ago a wealthy citizen, I 
found her at home, but her huſband gone to the E 
© change, and expected back within an hour at the far 
© theſt. After the uſual ſalutations of kindneſs, and a 
© hundred queſtions about friends in the country, we ia 
© down to piquer, played two or three games, and drank 
© tea. I thould have told you that this was my ſecond 
© time of ſceing her ſince marriage; but before ſhe lived 
© at the ſame town where I went to ſchool; ſo that the 
© plea of a relation, added to the innocence of my youth, 
© prevailed upon her good-humour to indulge me in 
© freedom of converſation as often, and oftener, than the 
« ſtrift diſcipline of the ſchool would allow of. You 
may eaſily imagine after fuch an acquaintance we might | 
be excceding merry without any offence, as in calling to 
mind how many inventions I have been put ro in delud- 
eng 
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ing the maſter, how many hands forged for excuſes, 
© how many times been fick in perfect health z for I was 
then never ſick hut at ſchool, and only then becauſe out 
of her company. We had whiled away three hours 
' + after this manner, when 1 tound it paſt five: and not 
expecting her huſband would return until late, rofe up, 
told her I ihould go eariy next morning for the coun - 
try: She Kindly antwercd ſhe was afraid it would be 
+ 'oug before the faw me again; fo 1 took my leave and 
+ parted. Now, Sir, I had not been got home a fort- 
night, when I received a letter from a neighbour of 
« theirs, that ever ſince that fatal afternoon the lady had 
been moſt inhumanly treated, and the huſband publicx- 
ly ſtormed that he was made a member of too numerous 
+ a ſociety. He had, it ſeems, liſtened moſt of the time 
e my couſin and I were together. As jcalous ears al- 
ways hear double, fo he heard en, ugh to make him 
mad; and as jcalous eves always fce through magnify- 
© ing glaſſes, fo he was certain it could not be I whom he 
had (cen, a beardleſs ſtripling, bur fancied he ſaw a gay 
« centicman of the Temple, ten vears older than myſelf; 
© and for that reaſon, I preſume, durft not come in, nor 
take any notice when I went out. He is perpetually 
« aking his wife if the does not think the time long (as 
* the ſaid ſhe ſhould) until ſhe f-c her couſin again. Pray, 
Sir, what can be done in this caſe ? I have writ to him 
© to aſſure him J was at his houte all that afternoon ex- 
pecting ro ſee him: his aniwer is, it is onlv a trick of 
© ters, and that he neither cin nor will believe me. The 
* parting Kils I find mightily nettles him, and confirms 
im in all his errors. Ben Jonſon, as I remember, 
makes a foreigner in one of his comedies, admire the 
delperate valour of the bold Englith, who let out their 
© wives to all encounters. The general cuſtom of falu- 
tation ſhould excuſe the favour done me, or you ſhould 
hay down rules wt an ſuch diſtinc̃tions are to be given or 
© omitted. You cannot imagine, Sir, how troubled I am 
for this unhappy lady's misfortune, and beg you would 
© inſert this letter, that rhe huſband may reſlect upon this 
accident coolly. Ir is no * matter, the eaſe of a vir- 

tuous 
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© tuous woman for her whole life: I know ſhe will em- | 


form to any regularities (though more ſtriet than the 
* common rules of our country require) to which his 
particular temper ſhall incline him to oblige her. This 
accident puts me in mind how generouſly Piſiſtratus the 
« Athenian tyrant behaved himſelf on a like 

when he was infiigated 14 wife to put to death a 
young gentleman, becauſe being paſſionately fond of hi 
daughter, he had kiſſed her in public as he met ber in 


+ the ftreet; „What, ſaid he, ſhall we do to thoſe v 


& are our enemies, if we do thus to thoſe who are our 
“ friends: I will not trouble you much longer, butan 
« exceedingly concerned leſt this accident may cauſe a vir. 
© tuous lady to lead a miſerable life with a huſband, who 
© has no grounds for his jealouſy but what I have faith- 
© fully related, and ought to be reckoned none. It is w 
© be feared too, if at laſt he ſees his miſtake, yet people 
will be as flow and unwilling in diſbelieving ſcandal, z 


© they are quick and forward in believing it. I falle. 


* deavour to enliven this plain honeſt letter with Orid's 

relation about Cybele's image. The ſhip wherein it 

© was abroad was ſtranded at the mouth of the Tiber, 

'© and the men were unable to move it, until Claudia, a 
virgin, but ſuſpected of unchaſtity, by a flight pull 

« hawled it in. The 

© the Faſt. 


Parent of gods, began the weeping fair, 

% Reward or puniſh, but oh ! hear my pray r, 

© If lewdnels c'er defil'd my virgin bloom, 

From heav'n with juſtice I receive my doom; 

4 But if my hon«.ur yet has known no ſtain, 

Thou, goddeſs, thou my innocence maintain; 
Thou, whom the niceſt rules of goodneſs ſway d, 

& Vouchſafe to tollow an unblemiſh'd maid. 

Ihe ſpcke, and touch'd the cord with glad ſurprize, 

«© (The truth was witneſs'd by ten thouſand eyes) 

« The pity ing goddeſs eafily comply d, 

« Follow d in triumph, and adorn'd her guide; 

6% While Claudia, bluthing ſtill tor paſt diſgrace, 

« March' d ſilent on with a flow folemn pace: 


ſtory is told in the fourth book & | 
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& Nor yet from ſome was all diftruſt remov'd, 
„ Tho” heav'n ſuch virtue by ſuch wonders prov'd. 


« I am, Sir, 


« Your very humble ſervant, 
© PHILAGNOTEsS.” 


Mr. Spectator, | 
U will oblige a languiſhing lover, if you will pleaſe 


6 
do print the incloſed verſes in your next paper. If 


vou remember the Metamorphoſis, you know Procris, 
the fond wife of Cephalus, is ſaid to have made her 
t huſband, who delighted in the ſports of the wood, 2 
© preſent of an unerring javelin. In s of time he 
© was fo much in the foreſt, that his lady ſuſpected he 
© was purſuing ſome nymph, under pretence of following 

a chaſe more innocent. Under this ſuſpicion ſhe hi 

© herſelf among the trees, to obſerve his motions. While 
© the lay concealed, her huſband, tired with the labour of 
© hunting, came within her hearing. As he was fainting 
with heat, he cried out, Aura veni; oh charming air 


« roach. J | 

The unfortunate wife, taking the word air to be the 
* name of a woman, began to move among the buſhes ; 
and the huſband velieving it a deer, threw his javelin 
and killed her. This hittory painted on a fan, which 1 
2 to a lady, gave occaſion to my growing poe · 
t tical. 


„ Come, gentle air! th* /Eolian ſhepherd ſaid, 
« While Procris panted in the ſecret ſhade 3 
« Come, gentle air ! the fairer Delia cries, 
& While ar her feet her ſwain expiring lies. 
« Lo the glad gales o'er all her beauties ftray, 
4 Breathe on her lips, and in her boſom play. 
& In Delia's hand this toy is fatal found, 
Nor did that fabled dart more ſurely wound. 
& Both gifts deſtructive to the yivers prove, 
„ Alike both lovers fall by thoſe they love: 
% Yet guilcleſs too this bright deftroyer lives, 
& At random wounds, 9 wound ſhe giver. 
42 | 
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« She views the ſtory with ait-»tive eyes, 
« And pics Procris, wh le be: love: dies“ 
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Dum potuit, ſolit3 gemitum virtute repreſſit. Ovio, 
With wonted fortitude ſhe bore the ſmart, 


And not a grone coafeſs'd her burning heart. Gar. | 


© Mr. Spectator, | 
I WHO now write to you, am a woman loaded with 
injuries; and the aggravation of my misfortune is, 


rality of mankind, and though the molt afflifling ima- 
world. I have hid my vexation from all mankind; but 
unboſom myſelf to you, and lay before you what grieves 


thinks, you have not in any one ſpeculation direftly 
pointed at the partial freedom men rake, the unreaſen- 
able confinement women are oblige to, in the only cit- 
cumſtance in which we are neceſſarily to have a com- 
merce with them, that of love. The cafe of celibacy 
is the great evil of our nation; and the indulgence & 
the vicious conduct of men in that ſtate, with the tidi- 
eule to which women are expoſed, though ever fo vit · 
tuous, if long unmarried, is the root of the greateſt ir- 
regularities of this nation. To thew you, Sir, that 
though you never have given us the catalogue of a 
lady's library as you promited, we read good books of cur 
own choonng, I thall infert en this occaſion a pa 
or two out of Echard's Roman Hiſtory. In the 44 
page of the ſecond volume the author obſerves, that 
Auguſtus, upon his return to Rome at the end of a wa 
reccived complaints that rwo great a number of the 
young men — quality were unmairicd. The * 
| * 
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that they are ſuch which are overlooked by the gene- 
ginable, not regarded as ſuch in the general ſenſe of the 
have now taken pen, ink, and paper, and am reſolved o 


me and all the ſex. You have very often mentioned | 
particular hardſhips done to this or that lady; but, ne- 
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( thereupon aſſembled the whole equeſtrian order; and 


« having ſeparated the married from the ſingle, did parti - 
© cular honours to the former, but he told the latter, that 
© is to ſay, Mr. Spectator, he told the bache lors, That 


4 their lives and actions had been fo peculiar, that 


« he knew not by what name to call them; not by that 
« of men for they performed nothing that was manly ; 
« not by that of citizens, for the city might periſh not- 
« withſtanding their care; nor by that of Romans, for 
they deſigned to extirpate the Roman name.” Then 
* procceding to ſhew his render care and hearty affection 
© tor his people, he further told them, © Thar their 
« courſe of life was of ſuch pernicious conſequence to 
« the glory and grandeur of the Roman nation, that he 
« could not chuoſe but tell them, that all other crimes put 


« together could not equalize theirs: for they were guil- 


« ty of murder, in nor ſuffering thoſe to be born whi 

« thould proceed from them; of impiety, in cauſing the 
« names and honours of their anceſtors to ceaſe ; and of 
« facrilege, in deſtroying their kind, which procecd from 


| * the immortal Gods, and human nature, the principal 
4 thing conſecrated to them: therefore in this reſpect, 


« they diſſolved the government, in diſobeying its laws; 


* betraycd their country, by making it barren and waſte; 


« nay, and demoliſhed their city, in depriving it of inha- 
« dit ints. And he was ſenſible that all this proceeded 
* not from any kind of virtue or abſtinence, but from a 
« Joofencls and wantonneſs, which ought never to be en - 
« couraged in any civil government.” There are no 
© particulars dwelt upon that let us into the conduct of 
" theſe young worthics, whom this great Emperor treated 
$ with fo much juſtice and indignation ; but any one who 
© obſerves what pailes in this town, may very well frame 
© to himſelf a notion of their riots and d cbaucheries all 
night, and their apparent preparations for them all day. 
© It is not to be doubted but theſe Romans never paſſed 


© any of their time innocently but when they were 


© aſleep, and never ſlept but when they were weary and 
© heavy with exceſſes, and ſlept only to prepare themſelves 
© for the repetition of them. If you did your duty as a 
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Spectator, you would carefully examine into the num. 
ber of births, marriages, and burials; and when 


had deducted out of your deaths all ſuch as went ouref 


the world without marrving, then caſt up the numberof 
both ſexes born within ſuch a term of years laſt 
you might from the fin le people departed make 
uſeful inferences or gueſics how many there are left un- 
marricd, and raiſe fome uteful ſcheme for the amend. 
ment of the age in that particniar. I have not pati 


to proceed gravely on this avominable libertiniſm; for 


cannot but reflect, as } tm writing tu you, upon a cer- 
tain lafcivious manner wii! all cur young gentlemen 


ule in public, and examine our eyes with a petulaney in 
. ; 1 


their own, which is a downright affront to m 

A diſdainful lock on ſuch an cccafion is returned with 
a countenance re>uked, but by averting their eyes from 
the woman of honour and decency to ſome flippant 
creature, who will, as the phraſe is, be kinder. I muſt 


ſet down thirgs as thev come into my head, without 


ſtanding upon order. Ten thouland to one but the gap 
gentleman who ſtared, at the fame tine is an houle- 
keeper; for you mutt Know they have got into a hu- 
mour of late cf being very regular in their fins, anda 
young fellow ſhall keep his four maids and three foot- 
men with the greateſt gravity imaginable. There ae 
no leſs than fix of theſe venerable houſe-keepers of my 
acquaintance. This humour among young men of con- 
dition is imitated by all the world below them, and a 
general diffulution of manners ariſes from this one 
ſource of libertiniſm, wirhout ſhame or repre henſion in 
the male youth. It is from this one fountain that 
many beautiful hclpleſs young women are ſacriſiced and 
given up to lewdneſs, ſhame, poverty, and diſeaſe. It 
is to this alſo that ſo many excellent young women, who 
might be patterns of conjugal affection and parents of a 
worthy race, pine under unhappy paſſions for ſuch 2. 
have not attention enough to obſerve, or virtue cnougi 


to prefer them to their common wenches. Now, Mr. 
« SpeCtator, I mult be free to own to you, that I myſaf 
+ ſuffer a taſteleſs inſipid being, from a conſidera inn | 
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© have for a man who would not, as he has ſaid in my 
hearipg, reſign his liberty as he calls it, for all che beau- 
« ty and wealth the whole ſex is poſſeſſed of. Such ca- 
e lamities as theſe would not happen, if it could poſſibly 
de brought about, that by fining bachelors as papiſts 
« convict, ur the like, they were diſtinguiſhed to their diſ- 
« advantage from the reſt of the world, who fall in with 
« the meaſures of civil ſociety. Leſt yuu ſhould think 1 
« ſpeak. this as being, according to the ſenſeleſs rude 
« phate, a malicious old maid, J thall acquaint you I am 
a woman of condition not now three and twenty, and 
© have had propoſals from at leaſt ten different men, and 
6 the greater number of them have upon the upſhot re- 
fuled me. Something or other is always amis when 
© the lover takes to ſome new wench : a ſettlement is ca- 
muy excrpted againft ; and there is very little recourſe 


t avid the vicious part of our youth, but throwing 


© ane'+felf away upon ſome lifeleſs block head, who, though 
© hz is without vice, is alſo without virtue. Now-a-days 
© we muſt be contented if we can get creatures which are 
* pot bad, good are not to be expectud. Mr. Spectator, 
© | far near you the other day, and think I did not dif- 
© pleaſe your Spectatorial eye-lizht ; which I thall be a 
© better judge of when I fee whether you take notice of 
© theie evils your own way, or print this memoriat die- 
© rated from the diſdainful heavy heart of, 
« Sir, 
« Your moſt obedient humble ſervant, 


+ RACHEL WELLADAY." 
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No. DXXIX. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 6, 


Singula quzque locum teneant ſortita decenter. Hoz. | 


Let ev'ry thing have its due place. Roscommoy, 


1JPoN the hearing of ſeveral late diſputes concerning 
rank and precedence, I could not forbear am 
myſelf with ſome obſervations, which I have made upon 
the icarned world, as to this great particular. By the 
learned world I here mean at large all thoſe who are any 


ways concerned in works of literature, whether in the | 


writing, printing, or repeating part. To begin with the 
writers; I have obſerved that the avthor of a folio, m 
all companies and converſations, ſets himſelf above the 
author of a quarto; the author of a quarto above the 
author of an octavo; and ſo on, by a graduai deſcent and 
ſubordination, to an author in twenty-fours. This diſ. 


tinction is ſo well obſerved, that in an ati-mbly of the | 


learned, I have ſeen a folio writer place himſcif in and: 


bow-chair, when the a!:thor of a duodecimo has, out of a 


juſt deference to his ſuperior quality, ſcated himiclt upon 
a ſquab. In a word, authors are uſually ranged in m- 
pany after the ſame manner as their works are upon « 

The moſt minute pocket-author hath benearh him the 
writers of all pamphlcts, or works that are only ſtitched. 


As for the pampliletecr, he takes place of none but af | 


the authors of ſingle ſheets, and of that fraternity who 
publiſh their labours on certain days, or on every day 


of the week. I do not find that the precedency among | 


the individuals, in this latter claſs of writers, i yet 
For my own part, I have had ſo ſtrict a regard tw the 


ceremonial which prevails in the learned world, that | 


never preſumed to take place of a pamphleteer until my 
daily papers were gathercd into thoſe two firſt volumes, 
which have already appeared. After which, I naturally 
jumped over the heads not oaly of all pamphlerceny by 
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bl every octavo writer in Great-Britain, that had written 
dut one book. I am alſo informed by my bookſeller, 


that fx octavos have at all times been looked upon as an 


| eivalent to a folio, which I take notice of the rather, 
decauſe I would not have the earned world ſurpriſed, if 


after the publication of half a dozen volumes I rake my 

ace accordingly. When my ſcattered forces are thus 
rallied, and reduced into regular bodies, I flatter myſelf 
that 1 ſha!l make no deſpicable figure at the head of 


them. 

Whether theſe rules, which have been received time 
out of mind in the commonwealth of letters, were not 
originally eſtabliſhed with an eye to our paper manufac- 
wre, I hall leave to the diſcuſſion of others; and ſhall 
only remark further in this place, that all printers and 
book ſellers take the wall of one another, according to the 
abovementioned merits of the authors to whom they re- 
ſpeftively belong. 

I come now to that point of precedency which is ſet- 
ted among the three learned profeſſions, by the wifdom 
of our laws. I need not here take notice of the rank 
which 1s allotted to every doctor in each of theſe profeſ- 
fons, who are all of them, though not ſo high as 
knights, yet a degree above ſquires; this laſt order of 
men being the illiterate body of the nation, are conſe- 
quently thrown together into a claſs below the three 
learned profeffions. I mention this for rhe Take of fe- 
reral rural "fquires, whoſe reading does not rife fo high 
as ty © the preſent ſtate of England”, and who are often 
wt ta uſurp that precedency which by the laws of 
their country is not due to them. Their want of 


learning, which has pianted them in this ſtation, may in 


ſome meaſure extenuate their miſdemeanour; and our 
profeifors ought to pardon them when they offend in ris 
particulur, confidering that they are in a ſtate of ignorance, 
ct, as we uſually ſay, do not know their right hand from 
their left. | | 

There is another tribe of perſons who are retainers to 
the learned world, and who regulate themſelves upon all 
| occaſions by feveral laws peculiar to their body: 1 


Wean 
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mean the players or actors of both ſexes. 


it is a ſtanding and uncontroverted principle, that a ta. | 


gedian always takes place of a comedian ; and it is 

well known the merry drolls who make us — 
always placed at the lower end of the table, and in eren 
entertainment give way to the dignity of the buſkin, 


It is a ſtage- maxim, once a kin nd abways » hng [ 


For this reaſon it would be thoug Loy 
Bullock, notwithſtanding the height 
his perſon, to fit at the right hand of an hero, though he 


were but five foot high. The ſame diſtinction is cb. 


ſerved among the ladies of the theatre. Queens ard 
| heroines preſerve their rank in private converſatim, 
while thoſe who are waiting women and maids of ho, 


nour upon the ſtage, keep their diſtance alſo behind the | 


£ 


1 ſhall only add, that by a parity of reaſon, all un 
of tragedy look upon it as their due to be feated, ſerved, | 
or faluted before comic writers: Thoſe who deal u 


tragi- comedy uſually taking their ſeats between the a- 
thors of either fide. There has been a long diſpue 
for precedency between the tragic and heroic pom 
Ariftotle would have the latter yield the pas to the 
former; but Mr. Dryden and many others would never 
ſubmit to this deciſion. Burleſque writers pay the ſane 
deference to the hcroic, as comic writers to their ſeriow 
brothers in the drama. 

By this ſhort table of laws, order is kept up, aud d- 
tinction preſerved in the whole republic of letters. 0 
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No. DXXX. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 7. 


Sic viſum Veneri ; cui placet impares 
Formas atque animos ſub juga ahenea 


Thus Venus ſports the rich, the baſe, 
Unlike in fortune, and in face, 
To diſagreeing love provokes 
When cruelly jocoſe, 
She ties the fatal nooſe, 
And binds unequals to the brazen yokes. — 


Þ is very uſual fur cha: who heve throw free: wan 
marriage. in ſome part or other of their lives, to enter 


into the fraternity which they have ridiculed, and to ſce 
tteir rallery return upon their own heads. I ſcarce ever 
bew a woman-hater that did not, ſooner or later, pay for 
| it. Marriage, which is a bleſſing to another man, falls 


upon fuch an one as a judgment. Mr. Congreve's Old 


Bachelor is ſet forth to us with much wit and humour, as 


m example of this kind. In ſhort, thoſe who _— molt 


_ Gftinguithed themſelves by railing at the ſex in 
— 


very often make an honourable amends, by 


ef the moſt worthleſs perſons of it, for a companion and 
ke fellow. Hymen takes his revenge in kind, on 


thoſe who turn his myſteries into ridicule. 
_ friend Will Honeycomb, who was ſo unmercifully 
witty upon the women, in a couple of letters, which I 


| „ 


ſatis faction by marrying a farmer s daughter; a 


| beats. - bb Lo whrog bn pug ny 


Templar is very poſitive that he has married a dairy- 
maid: but Will, in his letter to me on this occaſion, ſets 


the beſt face upon the matter that he can, and gives a 
| More tolerable account of his ſpouſe. I muſt confeſs 1 
| fuſpe&ed ſomething more than ordinary, when upon 


opening the letter I found that 14 


bus former gaiety, having changed D __ I GS yew 
; | Q 
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His uſual ſalute at the beginning of the letter, intoMy 
worthy Friend, and ſubſcribed himſelf in the latter eng 


of it at full length William Honeycomb. In thort, the 


gay, the loud, the vain Will. Honeycemb, who had mate 
love to every great fortune that has appeared in town foe 


abore thirty years together, and boaſted of favours from | 


ladies whom he had never ſcen, is at length wedded wa 
plain country girl. 
His letter gives us the picture of a converted rake. 
The ſober character of the huſband js daſhed with the 


man of the town, and enlivened with thoſe little cam. | 


phraſes w-hich have made my friend Will often t 


very pretty company. But let us hcar waat he fays for 


« My worthy friend, 1 
6 I Qucſtion not but you and the reſt of my acquaintance 
A wonder that I, who have lived in the ſmoke and - 
© lantries of the town for thirty years together, ſhould 
all on a ſudden grow fond of a country life. Had not ay 
dog of a ſteward run away as he did, without maki 
up his accounts, I had ftil! been immerſed in fin 
fea-coal. Bur fince my late forced viſit to my eftate, I 


am fo pleaſed witch it, that I am reſolved to live and de 


o 

o 

* 

6 
© vpon it. I am excry Cay abroad among my acres, and 

can lcarce forbear filling my letter with breezes, ſhades, 

* fowers, meadows, and purling ftreams. The ici 

« of manrer;, which I have heard you fo often ſpeak d, 

and which appears here in perfection, charms me un- 

derfully. As an inſtance of it, I muſt acquaint you 

and by rour means, the whole club, that I have late 

married one of my tenant's daughters. She is born d 
+ honet{ parents, and though ſhe has no portion ſhe hat 
great deal of virtue. The natural ſweetne!s and inno- 
« cence of her behaviour, the freſhneſs of her complex, 
the unaffected turn of her ſhape and perſon, ſhot me 
« through and through every time I ſaw her, and dd 
more execution upon me in grogram, than the greateſt 
be uty in town or court had ever done in brocade. In 
* lik, {he is ſuch an one a3 promites me a good heir w 
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| « my eftate ; and if by oe means I cannot leave to my 


« children what are falſly called the gifts of birth, high 
« titles and alliances, I 1 to convey to them the more 
real and valuable gifts of birth, ſtrong bodies and heal- 


e chy conſtitutions. As for your fine women, I necd 
not tell thee that I know them. I have had my ſhare 


in their graces, but no more of that. It ſhall be my 
« buſineſs hereafter to live the life of an honeſt man, and 
© to aft as becomes the maſter of a family. I queſtion 
not but I ſhall draw upon me the rallery of the town, 


ud be treated tothe tune of *the marriage hater match- 
| ed; but | am prepared for it. I have been as witty 


upon others in my time. To tell thee truely, I ſaw fuch 
n tribe of faſhionable young fluttering coxcombs ſhot up, 
that I did not think my poſt of an bomme de rnelle any 
longer tenable. I felt a certain ſtiffneſs in my limbs, 


which my deſtroyed that jantineſs of air I was 
- © once maſter of. 

ange to thee, I have been eight and forty above theſe 
_ © twelve years. Since my retirement into the country 


Beſides, for I may now confeſs 


© will make a vacancy in the club, I could wiſh you 


_ «+ would fill up my place with my friend Tom Dapper- 


© wit. He has an infinite deal of fire, and knows 


 * the town. For my own part, as I faid before, I 


© ſhall endeavour to live hereafter ſuitable to a man 


dau my ftation, as a prudent head of a family, a good 
1 22 (when it ſhall fo happen, ) 


« Your moſt ſincere friend, 


WIILII XM Hoxiycous, 
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No. DXXXI. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER, 8. 


Qui mare & terras variiſque mundum | 
Temperat horis : Me I 

Uade nil majus generatur ipſo, | 

Nec viget quiequam fimile aut ſecundum. Hu. 


Who guides helow, and rules above, 
Ther gunes (I, GIG » | 
Than he none greater, next him none, 

That can be, is, or was 3 


Supreme he ſingly fills the throne. Canzen, | 


IMONIDES being aſked by Dionyſius the 
8 what God was, deſired a rad xo mag And 
before he made his reply. When the day was expired, 
he deſired two days; and afterwards, inſtead of tt 
turning his anſwer, demanded ftill double the time | 
to conſider of it. This great poet and philoſopher, the | 
more he contemplated the nature of the deity, found 
that he waded bur the more out of his depth ; and that 
— coma of finding an ,t 

| 

If we conſider the idea which wiſe men, by the light | 
of reaſon, have framed of the divine Being, it amount 
to this: that he has in him all the perfection of a fur» 
tual nature; and ſince we have no notion of any kindd 
ſpiritual perfection but what we diſcover in our own foub, 
we join inſinitude to each kind of theſe perfectiom, ad | 
what is a faculty in an human foul, becomes an attrib | 
in God. We exiſt in place and time, the divine Deng 
fills the immenſity of ſpace with his preſence, and inha- 
bits eternity. We are poſſeſſed of a little power and 3 
little knowledge, the divine Being is almighty and - 
ſcient. In ſhort, by adding infinity to any kind of per- 
fection we enjoy, and by joining all theſe different kins 
of perfettions in one Being, we form our idea of the great 
Sovercign of nature. . 

Though every one who thinks muſt have made ts | 

oblervanes, 
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* obſervation, I ſhall produce Mr. Locke's authority to the 
ume purpoſe, out of his _—_ Human Underſtanding. 


« If we examine the idea we have of the incomprehenſible 
« ſupreme Being, we ſhall find, that we come by it the 
« ſame way; and that the complex ideas we have both of 


| «+ Ged and ſeparate ſpirits, are made up of the fimple 


© ideas We receive from reflexion: v. g. having, from 
« what we experiment in ourſelves, got the ideas of exiſ- 


| © tenceand duration, of knowledge and power, of pleaſure 


and happineſs, and of ſeveral other qualities and powers, 
© which it is better to have than to be without; when we 
 * would frame an idea the moſt ſuitable we can to the 
« ſupreme Being, we enlarge every one of theſe with our 
idea of infinity; and ſo putting them together, make 
our complex idea of God.” 

It is not impoſſible that there may be many kinds of 
ſpiritual perfection, beſides thoſe which are lodged in an 
human ſoul; but it is impaſſible that we ſhould have the 
ideas of any kinds of perfection, except thoſe of which we 

hare ſome ſmall rays and ſhort imperfect ftrokes in our- 

ſcves. It would be therefore a very high preſumption 
d determine whether the ſupreme Being has not many 
more attributes than thoſe which enter into our con- 
ceptions of him. This is certain, that if there be any 
Lind of ſpiritual perfection which is not marked out in 
an human foul, it belongs in its fulneſs to the Divine 
Sereral eminent philoſophers have imagined that the 
foul, in her ſeparate ſtate, may have new faculties ſpring- 


| ing up in her, which ſhe is not capable of exerting during 


her preſent union with the body; and whether theſe fa- 
culties may not correſpond with other attributes in the Di- 
me nature, and open to us hereafter new matter of won- 
der and adoration, we are altogether ignorant. This, as 
l have ſaid before, we ought to acquieſce in, that the ſove- 
— Being, the great author of nature, has in him all 
| perfection, as well in kind as in degree; to ſpeak 


| cording to our methods of conceiving, I ſhall only add 

| under this head, that when we have raiſcd our notion of 

| this infinite Being as high as it poſſible for the mind of 
| V2 man 
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man to go, it will fall infinitely ſhort of what he really is, 
There is no end of his greatneſs : the moſt exalted creature 
he has made, is only capable of adoring it, none but hin- 
ſelf can comprehend it. 


The advice of the fon of Sirach is very juſt and ſublime | 


in this licht. By his word, all things conſiſt. We 
may ſpeak much, and yet come ſhort: wherefore in 
«* ſum, he is all. How ſhall we be able to magnify hin? 


for he is great above all his works. The Lord is terrible 
and very great; and marvelous in his power. When you 


« glorify the Lord, exalt him as much as you cn: 
for even yet will he far exceed. And when you exakt 
him, put forth all your ſtrength, and be not weary; 
for you can never go far enough. Who hath ſeen him, 
that he might tell us? and who can magnify him a he 
© is? There are yet hid greater things than theſe be, for 
ve have ſeen but a few of his works. 


I have here only conſidered the ſupreme Being by the 
light of reaſon and philoſophy. If we would fee him in 


-all the wonders of his mercy we muſt have recourſe to 
revelation, which repreſents him to us, not only as inf- 
nitely great and glorious, but as infinitely good and juſt 
in his diſpenſations towards man. But as this is a theory 


which falls under every one's conſideration, though in- 


deed it can never be ſufficiently confidered, I ſhall here 
only take notice of that habitual worſhip, and veneration 
which we ought to pay to this Almighty Being. We 
ſhould often retreſh our minds with the thought of hm, 
and annihilate ourſelves before him, in rhe contempli- 


tion of our own worthleſſneſs, and of his tranſcendent | 
excellency and perfection. This would imprint in tr 


minds ſuch a conſtant and uninterrupted awe and vene- 
ration as that which I am here recommending, and 
which is in reality a kind of inceſſant prayer, and rei 
able humiliation of the ſoul before him who made it. 
This would effectually kill in us all the little ſeeds cf 
pride, vanity, and ſelf. conceit, which are apt to — 
in the minds of ſuch whoſe thoughts turn more on th. 
comparative advantages which they enjoy over ſome of 
their fe!low-crcatures, than on that infinite _ 
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bhich is placed between them and the ſupreme model of 


all perfection. It would likewiſe quicken our deſires and 


| endeavours of uniting ourſelves to him by all the acts of 


religion and virtue. 1 

Such an habitual homage to the ſupreme Being 
would, in a particular manner, baniſh from among us 
tr ng impiety of uſing his name on the moſt 
trivial occations. 

I find the following paſſage in an excellent ſermon, 
preached at the funeral of a gentleman who was an ho- 
nour to his country, and a more diligent as well as ſuc- 
ceſsful inquirer into the works of nature, than any other 
our nation has ever produced : * He had the profoundeft 
veneration for the great God of heaven and earth that 
© I have ever obſerved in any perſon. The very name 
© of God was never mentioned by him without a pauſe 
© and a viſible ſtop in his diſcourſe; in which, one that 
© knew him moſt particularly above twenty years, has 
told me, that he was fo exact, that he does not remem- 
+ ber to have obſerved him once to fail in it. 

Every one knows the veneration which was paid by 
the Jews toa name fo great, wonderful and holy. They 
would not let it enter even into their religious diſcourſes. 
What can we then think of thoſe who make uſe of fo 
tremendous a name in the ordinary expreſſions of their 
auger, mirth, and moſt impertinent paſſions > Of thoſe 
who admit it into the moſt familiar queſtions and affer- 
tuns, ludicrous phraſes and works of humour! not to 
mention thoſe who violate it by folemn perjuries ? It 
would be an affront to reaſon to endeavour to ſer forth 


the horror and prufaneneſs of ſuch a practice. The very 


mention of it expoſes it ſufficiently to thoſe in whom 


tte light of nature, not to ſay religion, is not utterly ex- 
a 0 
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No. DxxxII. MONDAY, NOVEMBER, 0. 


——Fungor vice cotis acutum 


Reddere que ferrum valet, exſors ipſa ſecandi. Hu. 


I play the whetſtone : uſeleſs and unfit. 
To cut myſelf, I ſharpen others wit. Carrey, 


17 is a very honeſt action to be ſtudious to produce | 
other mens merit; and I make no ſeruple of ſaying! 


have as much of this temper as any man in the world. 
It would not be a thing to be bragged of, but that it is 
what any man may be maſter of who will take pains 
enough for it. Much obſervation of the unworthinch in 
being pained at the excellence of another, will bring you 
to a ſcorn of yourſelf for that unwillingneſs : and when 
you have got ſo far, you will find it a greater pleaſure than 
vou ever before knew, to be zealous in promoting the 
fame and welfare of the praiſe-worthy. I do not ſpeak 
this as pretending to be a mortified ſelf-denying man, but 
as one who has turned his ambition into a right channel. 


I claim to myſelf the merit of having extorted excellent 


productions from a perſon of the greateſt abilities, wh 
would not have let them appeared by any other means; 
to have animated a few young gentlemen into worthy 
purſuits, who will be a glory to our age; and ar all times, 
and by all poiſible means in my power, undermined the 
intereſts of ignorance, vice, and foily, and attempted to 
ſubſtitute in their ſtead, learning, piety, and good ſenſe. 
It is from this honeſt heart that I find myſelf honoured 
as a gentleman-uſher to the arts and ſciences. Mr. 
Tickell and Mr. Pope have, it ſeems, this idea of me. The 
former has writ me an excellent paper of verſes in praite, 


forſooth, of myſelf; and the other incloſed for my perufil | 


an admirable poem, which I hope, will ſhortly ſer the 
light. In the mean time I cannot ſuppreſs any thought 


ot his, but inſert this ſentiment about the dying words o | 


Adrian. I will not determine in the cafe he mentions ; but 
Have thus much to ſay in favour of his argument, that 
| man 
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many of his own works which I have ſeen, convince me 


dat very pretty and very ſublime ſentiments may be 
| lodged in the fame boſom without diminution to its 
greatneſs. | 


« Mr. Spectator, 


2 WAS the other day in company with five or 


ſix men of ſome learning; where chancing to 
© mention the famous verſes which the emperor Adrian 
+ ſpoke on his death-bed, they were all agreed that it 


| * was a piece of gaiety unworthy that prince in thoſe 


© circumſtances. I could not but diſſent from this opi- 
nion: methinks it was by no means a gay, but a very 


 * ſecious faliloguy to his foul at the point of his de- 
parture: in which ſenſe I naturally took theſe verſes 


t my firſt reading them when I was very young, 
und before [ knew what interpretation the world gene- 
ally put upon them; ; 


„ Animula vagula, blandula, 
4% Hoſpes comeſque corporis, 
« Quz nunc abibis ia loca ? 
& Pallidula, rigido, nudula, 
% Nec (ut ſoles) dabis jocos ! 


Alas, my foul ! thou pleafing companion of this body, 


thou fleeting thing that art now deſerting it! whither 


irt thou flying ? to what unknown region? thou art all 
« trembling, fcarful, and penfive. Now what is become 


| © of thy former wit and humour? thou ſhalt jeſt and be 
| © Jay no more. 


97 


I confeſs I cannot apprehend where 
lies the trifling in all this; it is the moſt natural and 


obvious reflection imaginable to a dying man: and if 


we confider the emperor was a heathen. that daubt 


| * concerning the future ſtare of his foul will ſeem ſo far 
| * from being the effect of want of thought, that it was 


© ſcarce reaſonable he ſhould think otherwiſe ; not to 


mention that here is a plain coufeſſion included of his 
| * belief in its immortality. The duninucive epithets of 
 * Vagula, Blandula, and the reſt, appear not ro me as 
| ; | | & =. | - 


expreſlions 
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« expreſſions of levity, but rather of endearment ang 
© concern : ſuch as we find in Catullus, and the author 


© of IHendeca-ſyllabi after him, where they are uſed iu | 


_ © expreſs the utmoſt love and tenderneſs for their mif. 


« treſſes.—If you think me right in my notion of the lat | 


« words of Adrian, be plcaſed to inſert this in the Spec. 
* tator; if not, to ſuppreſs it. -" TOY 
I am, &c. 


To the ſuppoſed author of the Spedtator. 


T* courts licentious, and a ſhameleſs t:ze, 

How long the war ſhall wit with virtue wage ? 
Inchanted by this proſtituted fair, 

Our youth run headlong in the fatal ſnare; 
In height of rapture claſp unheeded pains, 

And ſuck pollution thro' their tingling veins. 


ſpotleſs thoughts unſhock'd the pri hem, 
a veſtal in her boſom wear. —_—_ 
To conſcious bluſhes and diminiſh'd pride, EE 
Thy glaſs betrays what treach'rous love would hide; 
Nor harſh thy precepts, but infus d by ſtealth, 

| Pleafe while they cure, and cheat us into health. 
Thy works in Chloe's toilet gain a part, 

And with his taylor ſhare the fopling's heart : 

Laſh' in thy iatirc, the penurious cit 

Laughs at himſelf and finds no harm in wit: 

From felon gameſters the raw ſquiĩre is free, 

And Britain owes her reſcu'd oaks to thee, 

His miſs the frolic viſcount dreais to toaſt, 

Or his third cure the ſhailow templar boaſt; 
And the raſh fool who ſcorn'd the beaten road, 
Dares quake at thunder, and confeſs his God. 


The braialeſs ftripling, who, expell'd the town, 
Damn d the ſtiff college and pedantic gown, 
Aw'd by thy name, is dumb, and thrice a week 
Spells uncouth Latin, and pretends to Greck. 

A ſantring tribe! ſuch born to wide eſtates, 
Wich yea and no in ſenates hold debates : 
Atlengrh deſpis'd, each to his field retires, 

Fixit with the dogs, and king amidft the ſquires; 
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| From pert to ſtupid finks ſupinely down, 
| In youth a coxcomb, and in age a clown. 


1 


1 . ng' ſt thy daring Aight 
U | Above the ſtars, and tread'ſt the fields of che; ; 

Fame, heav'n and hell, are thy exalted theme, 

And viſions ſuch as Jove himſelf might dream; 

Men ſunk to ſlav ry, tho” to glory 


P 


Such hints alone could Britiſh Virgil lend, 
And thou alone deſerve from ſuch a friend : 
A debt ſo borrow d, is illuſtrious ſhame, 
And fame when ſhar'd with him is double fame. 
55 fluth'd with ſweets, by beauty's queen beſtow's, : 
With more than mortal charms AEneas glow'd. nw 
Such gen rous ſtrifes Eugene and Marl bro try, | 9 
And as in glory, fo in friendſhip vie. 


Permit theſe lines by thee to live=nor blame \& | 
| A muſe that pants and languiſhes for fame; 2 
That fears to fink when humbler themes ſhe fings, 

Loft in the maſs of mean forgotten things. 

I Receiv's by thee, I propheſy, my rhimes 

The praiſe of virgins in ſucceeding times: 

Mix'd with thy works, their life no bounds ſhall 1 


But ſt and protected as inſpit d, by thee. 


$1 ſome weak ſhoot, which elſe would poorly riſe, 
»ve's tree adopts, and lifts him to the ſkies ; 
Thro' the new pupil foſt'ring juices flow, 
Thruſt forth the gems, and give the flow'rs to blow 
 Alift; immortal reigns the plant unknown, 
With borrow's life, and vigour not his own. 


BESS 


| To the Speftator-General. 
Mr. John Sly humbly ſheweth, 
THA upon upon reading the deputation given to the 


ſaid Mr. john Sly, all perſons paſſing by his obſer- 
_ © ratory behaved themſelves with the ſame decorum, as 


* if your honour yourſelf had been preſent. 
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That your faid officer is preparing, according to your 


© honour's ſecret inſtructions. hats for the ſeveral kink | 


© of heads that make figures in the realm of Gen- 


© Britain, with cocks ſignificant of their powers and 


« faculties. 


© 'That your faid officer has taken due notice of your | 
«© inſtructions and admonitions concerning the inter 


© of the head from the outward form of the fame. Ki 


hats for men of the faculties of law and phyfic do bm 
6 juſt turn up, to give a little life to their ſagacity; his | 


« military hats glare full in the face; and he has pr 
a familiar 2aſy cock for all good companions | 
« the above mentioned extremes. For this end he ha 


© contulted the moſt learned of his acquaintance for the | 


true form and dimenſions of the Lepidum Caput, and 
© made a hat fit for it. | 
* Your ſaid officer does further repreſent, That the 
young divines about town are many of them got into 
© the cock military, and deſires your inſtructions there! 
That the town has been be ſeveral days very well 
* behaved, and further your ſaid officer faith not. T 


No. DXXXIII. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 1. 


Immd duas dabo, inquit ille, una ſi parum eft : 

Et fi duarum peaitebit, addentur duz. Praur. 
Nay, ſays he, if one is too little, I will give you two; aui ii 
two will not ſatisfy you, I will add two more. 


xD 


| To the SpeAator. 
O 


6 
. 
6 Y againſt that unnatural cuſtom of parents, in forcing 
« their children to marry contrary to their inclinations. 
My own caſe, without farther preface, I will lay before 
| © you, and leave you to judge it. My father and 1. 
© ther both being in declining years, would fain ſee me, 


_ © their eldeſt ſon, as they call it, ſertled. n 
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A for that as they can be; but 1 muſt be ſettled, it ſeems, 
| + not according to my own, but their liking. Upon this 
account. I am teized every day, becauſe I have not yet 


h! your very humble ſervant dear Cor, the 
zs as much too young as her eldeſt ſiſter is too old. Is 
ii ſo indeed, quoth ſhe, good Mr. Pert? You who are 
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fallen in love, in ſpite of nature, with one of a neigh- 
« bouring gentleman's daughters; for out of their abun- 


| *« dant gencroſity, they give me the choice of four. Jack, 
+ begins my father, Mrs. Catharine is a fine woman—Yes, 


« Fir, but the is rather too old She will make the 
more diſcreet manager, boy. Then my mother plays 
her part. Is not Mrs. Betty excceding fair? Yes, Ma- 
« dam, but ſhe is of no converſation ; ſhe has no fire, no 
« zzreeable vivacity; ſhe neither ſpeaks nor looks with ſpi- 
© rit, True, fon ; but for thoſe very reaſons, ſhe will be an 


| * ealy, ſoft, obliging, tractable creature. After all, cries 


© an old aunt, (who belongs to the claſs of thoſe who read 
« plays with ſpectacles on) what think you, nephew, of 
proper Mrs. Dorothy? What do I think? why, I think 
he cannot be above fix foot two inches high. Well, 
© well, you may banter as long as you pleaſe, but height 
© of ftature is commanding and majeſtic. Come, come, 
« ſays a couſin of mine in the family, I will fit him; Fide- 

Pretty Miſs Fiddy muſt pleaſe you 


© but barely turned of twenty-two, and Miſs Fiddy in 
© half a year's time will be in her teens, and the is capa- 


| * ble of learning any thing. Then the will be ſo obſerv- 


(ant; ſhe will perhaps now and then, but never be 


| © angry. Thus they will think for me in this matter, 


© wherein I am more particularly concerned than any bo- 
* dy ciſe. If I name any woman in the world, one of 
* theſe daughters has certainly the fame qualities. You 


| * fe by rÞ:le few hints, Mr. Spectator, what a comfort- 


* able life I lead. To be ftill more open and free with 


| * you, 1 have been paſſionately fond of a young lady 


* (whom give me leave to call Miranda) now for thef 

three years, I have often urged the matter home to my 

* parcnts with all rhe ſubmiſſion of a fon, but the impa- 
* tience 


* 
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inexpreſſible ſcenes of inquietude, what variety of mi. 


mine. Ah! there's the rub. Miranda's perſon, wit, 
and humour, are what the niceſt fancy could imagine; 
and though we know you to be fo 41 a judge of 
beautv, yet there is none among all your various chart. 


ſhe is never guilty of doing any thing but one amiſi, 


blind to my fauits, as ſhe is to her own perfections. 
; 1 1 am, Sir, ; 
© Your very humble obedient ſervant, 
* *DUSTERERASTUS, 


Mr. Spectator, 


cenſuring the ambitious young gentlemen who 
ride in triumph through town and country in coach- 
boxes, I wiſhed you had employed thoſe moments in 


thoſe vehicles. I am ſure I ſuffered ſufficiently by the 
inſolence and ill breeding of ſome perſons who travelled 
lately with me in a ſtage-coach out of Eſſex to Landon, 
I am ſure, when you have heard what I have to ſn, 
you will think there are perſons under the character ef 
gentlemen that are fit to be no where elſe but in the 
coach-box. Sir, I am a young woman of ſober and n- 
ligious education, and have preſerved that character; 
but on Monday was fortnight it was my mis fortune to 
come to London. I was no fooner cla] t in the coal, 
but to my great ſurpriſe, two perfens in the habit 
gentlemen attacked me with ſuch indecent diſcourſe x 
I cannot repeat to you, ſo you may conclude not fitfer 
me to hear. I had no relief but the hopes of a ſpeedy 
end of my ſhort journey. Sir, form to yourſelf whats 
© perſecution this muſt vceds be to a virtucus and 

mind]; and in order to vour proper landing fuch a fub- 


„ ' 
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 tience of a lover. Pray, Sir, think of three years; v 


ſery muſt I have gone through in three long whole | 
years? Miranda's fortune is equal to te Ihe 
mentioned; but her relations are not intimates with | 


ters of fine women prefcrable to Miranda. In a ward, | 
(if ſhe can be thought to do amiſs by me) in being a 


WW HEN you ſpent ſo much time as you did ihn 


conſideration of what paſſes ſometimes withinſide of | 
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_ © three friends, who were very ſevere againſt the manners 
unnd morals of gentlemen of that profeſſion. It happen- 
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« jeft, fancy your wife or daughter, if you had any, in 
© ſuch circumſtances, and what treatment you would think 


then due to ſuch dragoons. One of them was called a 


captain, and entertained us with nothing but filthy ſtu- 
« pid queſtions, or lewd ſongs, all the way. Ready to 
« burtt with ſhame and indignation, I repined that nature 
© had not allowed us as cafiiy to ſhut our ears as our eyes. 


Aut was not this a kind of rape? Why ſhould there 


© be acceſſaries in raviſhment any more than murder? 
Why ſhould nut every contributor to the abuſe of cha- 
4 (utfer death: I am ſure theſe ſhameleſs hell-hounds 
« deſerved it highly. Can you exert yourſelf better than 


uon ſuch an occaſion? If you do not do it eſfectually, I 


© will read no more of your papers. Has every impertinent 
© fellow a privilege to torment me, who pay my coach- 


dire as well as he * Sir, pray conſider us in this reſpe& 


© as the weakeſt ſex, and have nothing to defend ourſelves; 


[0 and I think it as gentleman-like to challenge a woman 


to fight, as to talk obſcenely in her company, eſpecially 
© when the has not power to ſtir. Pray let me tell you a 
© ftory which you can make fit for public view. I knew 
© a gentleman, who having a very good opinion of the 
© gentlemen of the army, invited ten or twelve of them to 
ſup with him; and at the ſame time invited two or 


ed one of them brought two captains of his regiment 


v newly come into the army, who at firſt onſet engaged 

 * the company with very lewd healths and ſuitable diſ- 

 * courſe. You ma y imagine the confuſion of the 
— 


© entertainer, who 


ſome of his friends very uneaſy, 


| * defired to tell them the ſtory of à great man, one Mr. 


Locke (whom I find you frequently mention) that be- 
© ing invited to dine with the then Lords Halifax, Angel- 


$. 7. and Shafteſbury; immediately after dinner, inſtead 


© of converſation, the cards were called for, where the bad 
or good ſucceſs produced the uſual paſſions of gaming. 


Mr. Locke retiring to a window, and writing, my Lord 
_ * Angleſey deſired to know what he was writing: Why, 


* My Lords, anſwered he, I could not laſt nig 
Vor VII. X 0 - 
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for the pleaſure and i ement I expected from the 


4 converſation of the 
«* ſenſibly ſtung them that they gladly compounded w 


© throw their cards in the fire if he would his paper, and | 


© ſo a converſation enſucd fit for ſuch perſons. This ſio- 
xy preſt fo hard upon the young 
the concurrence of their ſuperior officers, that the 

« fellows left the company in confuſion. Sir, I know yu 
hate long things; but if you like it, you may contra 
« it, or how you will; but I think it has a moral in it. 


« Bur, Sir, I am told you are a famous mechanic a | 


© well as a looker-on, and therefore humbly propoſe you 


« would invent ſome padlock, with full power under your | 
© hand and ſeal, for all modeſt perſens, either men or wo. | 
men, to clap upon the mouths of all ſuch impertinen | 


© impudent fellows: and I with 


would publiſh a p. 


«© clamation, that no modeſt perſon, who has a value fu 
her countenance, and conſequently would not be puton | 


© of it, preſume to travel after fuch a day withour one of 
them in their pockets. I fancy a ſmart Spectatur upm 


this ſubject would ſerve for ſuch a padlock; and um 
public notice may be given in your paper where ther | 


© may be had with directions, price zd. and that parte 
© the directions may be, when any perſon preſumes tbe 


_ © guilty of the above-mentioned crime, the party aggner- | 


© ed may produce it to his face, with a requeſt ro read t 
© tothe company. He mult be very much hardened tix 


could outface that rebuke; and his further puniſhment E 


0 I leave you to preſcribe. 
* Your humble ſervant, 


T 


greateſt men of the age.” Thu 


rains, together with 


© PeExaxce Cavil. | 


AKANE 


2s 2. 


NA ss 


| * converſation ; but I am cur ſhort with ſomerhing or 
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| Xo. DXXXIV. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 
Rarus enim ferme ſenſus communis in ill 
Fortuna Jvv. 
Much ſenſe with an exalted fortune join'd. STEPRETF. 


Mr. SpeCtator, 


| « 1 a young woman of nĩineteen, the only daughter 


of very wealthy parents; and have my whols life 
been uſed with a tenderneſs which did me no great ſer- 
vice in my education. I have perhaps an uncommon 
| + defire for knowledge of what is ſuirable to my ſex and 
+ quality 3 but as far as I can remember, the whole dii- 
pute about me has been, whether ſuch a thing n_—_— | 
or 


per for the child to do, or not? Or whether fi 


uch a food was the more wholeſome for the young lady 
t eat? This was ill for my ſhape, that for my complex- 
lion, and the other for my eyes. I am not cxtravagang 
 * when I tell you, I do not know that I have trod upon 
t the very earth ever ſince I was ten years old: a coach 
* or chair I am obliged to for all my motions from one 
+ place to another ever ſince I can remember. All who 
had to do to inſtruct me, have ever been beinging ſtories 
+ of the notable things I have ſaid, and the womanly 
© manner of my behaving myſelf upon ſuch and ſuch an 
_ * occation. This has been my ſtare, until I came towards 
* ycars of womanaoud 3 and ever ſince I grew towards 
_ * ri age of fifteen, I have been abuſed after another 
manner. Now, forſooth, I am fo killing, no one can 
lucly ſpeak to me. Our houſe is frequented hy men of 
lente, and 1 love to aſk queſtions when I fall into ſuch 


| * other about my pright eyes. There is, Sir, a language 
particular for talking to women in; ard none but thoſe 
_ * of the very firſt good-breeding (who are very few, and 
* who ſeldom come into my way) can ſpeak to us without 
regard to our ſex. Among the generality of thole they 

call gentlemeu, it is impothole for me zo ſpeak upon an 
X 2 y & 
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© ſubjeft whatſoever, without provoking ſomebody to fax, 
« Oh! to be ſure fine Mrs. Such- a- one muſt be y 


40 particularly acquainted with all that; all the — 


« would contribute to her entertainment and informs. 
« tion. Thus, Sir, I am fo handſome, that I murder 
© all who approach me; fo wiſe, that I want no new no. 


© tices; and fo well bred, that I am treated by all um 


© know me like a fool, for no one will anſwer as if [ 
« were their friend or companion. Pray, Sir, be pleaſed 


© to take the part of us beauties and forrunes into your | 


© confideration, and do not let us be thus flattered out of 
© our ſenſes. I have got an huſſy of a maid, who i 1 
© craftily given to this ill quality. I was at firſt diverted 


« with a certain abſurdity the creature was guilty of m | 


© every thing ſhe ſaid : She is a country girl, in the 

6 dialct of the ſhire ſhe was born in, 4 — tell me tr 
every reckoned her lady had the pureſt red and 
© white in t 
* moſt like one Siſly Dobſon in their town, who made the 
© miller make away with himſelf, and walk afterward in 
6 5 corn field OY = 0 as With all 
this, this cunning huſſy can lay in my way, and 
6 a billet in my glove, and then fands in & the 
© knows nothing of it. I do not know, from my bin 
© to this day, that I have been ever treated by any one u 
© Tought; and if it were not for a few books which [ 
delight in, I ſhould be at this hour a novice to all m- 
mon ſenſe. Would it not be worth your while tolay 
© down rules for behaviour in this cafe, and tell people, 
© that we fair-one's expect honeſt plain anſwers as well u 
other people. Why muſt I, good Sir, becauſe I hare 
© a good air, a fine complexion, and am in the bloom u 


my years, be miſled in all my actions; and have the- 


© tions of gocd and ill confounded in my mind, for 10 
 * other offence, but becauſe I have the advantages of bem- 


+ ty and fortune! Indeed, Sir, what with the filly bs | 


6 vo 4 gt gona arts bog ſort of people I hare 


© above {poken of, and the utter negligence which others | 


© have for us, the converſation of us young women 
| + condition is no other than what muſt expoſe us w 
rance 


world: then ſhe would tell me, I was the 


Lo > 0 + » © ®» 


hi. | 
— 
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karce and vanity, if not vice. All this is humbly ſub- 
| ined 20 your fel wiki, by, 7 OM 


« Sir, 
© Your humble ſervant, 

© SHARLOT WEALTHY.” 

« Mr. Spectator, Will's Coffee - houſe. 

P RAY, Sir, it ill ſerve to fill up a paper. if you put 

in this; which is only to aſk, whether that copy of 


« verſes, which is a paraphraſe of Iſaiah, in one of your 
+ ſpeculations, is not written by Mr. Pope ? Then you 


I vet on another line, by putting in, „ 
or EIS © his, 


« I am, Sir, 
s Your humble ſervant, | 
* ABRAHAM DarPERWIT.” 


Mr. Dapperwit, 
1255 to get another line forward, by ſaying that 
* excellent piece is Mr. Pope's; and lick prope 


« I am | Sie, 
2 Your humble ſervant, 
The SPECTATOR.” 
Mr. 


1 fy fen in th city, and as fortunate 
8 and you know 


| * women. One i particular came ſhop, 
 * who IS might, hs wr never — make 
_ * a grocer's wife. I thought, however, to take an cfec- 


| * mal way of - eee 
mi at 
ee 
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© many cuſtomers at the ſame rate, fancying I was 

© to her. You muſt needs think this was a | 
trade, and my riches muſt be vaſtly improved. In ne, 
I was nigh being declared bankrupr, when 1 declared 


* myſelf her lover, and ſhe herſelf married. I was ju 
in a condition to ſupport myſelf, and am now in hope | 


© of growing rich by loſing my cuſtomers. 
© Yours, 
© Jzegenry Conmrrr.” 
© Mr. Spectator | 3 
* AM in the condition of the idol you was once pleaſed 


© © to mention, and bar-keeper of a coffce-houſe. | | 


© believe it is needleſs to tell you the opportunities I muſt 
give, and the importunities 1 ſuffer. But there is one 
« geatleman who befieges me as cloſe as the French did 
6 in. His gravity makes him work cautious, and 
© his regular approaches denote a engineer You 
rr is a lawyer; and 
© eſpecially fince he has had fo little uſe of it at Wel- 
© minſter, he may ſpare the more for me. 

What then can weak woman do? I am willing to 
© ſurrender, but he would have it at diſcretion, and I with 
« diſcretion. ys: a WS vs NI 
© ſeveral intereſts are neglected. As his ſiege grow 
© ſtronger, my tea grows weaker ; and while he pleads a 
© my bar, none come to him for counſel bur in forma pas 
© perts. Dear Mr. Spectator, adviſe him not to infilt up- 
on hard articles, nor by his irregular defires contradift 
the well-meaning lines of his countenance. If ve 
« were agreed, we might ſettle to ſomething, as ſoon s 
ve could determine where we ſhauld get moſt by the 
r 


« Your bumble ſervant, 


. Lucuba Panzer: | 
AM 


AKASA. 
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A Minute from Mr. Joun SLy. 


( PRE world is pretty regular for about forty rods eaſt, 


and ten weſt of the obſervatory of the faid Mr. 


| « Sly; but he is credibly informed, that when they are 
| « got beyond the paſs into the Strand, or thoſe who move 
a city ward are got within Temple Bar, they are juſt as 

they were before. It is therefore humbly propoſed, 


« that moving centrics may be appointed all the buſy 
hours of the day between the Exchange and Weſtmin- 
« ter, and report what paſſes to your honour, or your 


| 6 ſubordinate officers, from time to time. 


That Mr. D 


| anſwer for their principles and morals. 


| No. DXXXV. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER, z. 


four hundred and feventy-firſt ſpeculation turned 
upon the ſubje& of hope in general. I deſign this 


paper as a ſpeculation upon that vain and fooliſh hope, 


which is miſemployed on temporal objects and produces 


| many ſorrows and calamities in human life. 


It is a precept ſeveral times inculcated by Horace, that 
we ſhould not entertain a hope of any thing in life, which 
lies at a great diſtance from us. 823i 
certainty of our time here, makes ſuch a kind of hope un- 


| reaſonable and abſurd. The grave lies unſcen between 
m and the 


obje which we reach after: where one man 
lives to enjoy the good he has in view, ten thouſand are 


cutoff in the purſuit of it. 


It happens likewiſe unl , that one no ſooner 
apogee ode reg pd lg Lounge 
| to 


— 
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to fancy that we ſhall be happy and ſatisfied if we poſſeh 


ourielves of fuch and ſuch fuch particular enjoyment; 


but either by reaſon of their emptineſs, or the natural in- 
quietude of the mind, we have no ſooner gained one 
point, but we extend our hopes to another. We fill 
| find new inviting fcenes and landſkips lying behind thoſe 
which at a did ance terminated our view. 
The natural conſequences of ſuch reflexions are theſe; 
that we thould take care not to let our hopes run cut into 


too great a length; that we ſhould ſufficiently weigh de 


objects of our hope, whether they may be ſuch as we may 


reaſonably expect from them what we propoſe in their | 


fruition, and whether they are ſuch as we are pretty ſure 
of a:taining, in caſe our life extend itſelf fo far. If we 
hope for things which are at too great a diſtance from 
it is poſſible that we may be intercepted by death incur 
progreſs towards them. If we hope for things of which 
uc have not thoroughly conſidered the value, our dif 

p2intment will be greater than our pleaſure in the fruition 
of them. If we hope for what we are not likely top: 
ſe;s, we act and think in vain, and make life a gener 
dream and ſhadow than it really is. 

Many of the miſeries and misfortunes of life 

from our want of conſideration, in one or all of theſe 
riculars. They arc the rocks on which the ſanguine me 
of lovers daily ſplit, and on which the bankrupt, the po- 
lirician, the alchymiſt, and projector are calt away in 
every age. Men of warm imaginations and tower- 
ing thuuglits are apt tv overlook the goods of 
which are ncar them, fur ſomething that gli 
ſight at a diſtance, to neglect ſolid and fubſtantial 
nets, for what is thowy and ſuperficial ; and to com 
chat good winch lies within their reach, for that ud 
they are not capable of attaining. 


What I have here ſaid, may ſerve as a moral to at 


rabian fable, which I find tranſatcd ine French by 
— Moe 
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Monſieur Galland. The fable has in it ſuch a wild, but 


| natural ſimplicity, that I queſtion not but my reader will 


be as much pleated with it as I have been, and that he 
will conſider himſelf, if he reflects on the ſeveral amuſe- 
ments of hope u hich have ſometimes paſſed in his mind, 


un near relation to the Perſian glaſs-man. 


Alnaſchar, ſays the fable, was a very idle fellow, that 


| never would ſet his hand to any buſineſs during his fa- 


| 
| 


ther's life. When his father died, he left him to the va- 


be of an hundred drachmas in Perſian money. Alnaſ- 
| char, in order to make the beſt of it, laid it out in glaſſes, 
| bottles, and the fineſt earthen ware. Theſe he piled up 


in a large open baſket, and having made choice of a very 


| little ſhop, placed the baſket at his feet, and leaned his 


back upon the wall, in expectation of cuſtomers. As he 


ſm in this poſture with his eyes the baſker, he fell 


into a moſt amuſing train of thought, and was overheard 
by one of his neighbours, as he talked to himſelf in the 
following manner: This baſket, ſays he, coſt me at the 
« wholefale merchant's an hundred drachmas, which is 
« all I have in the world. I ſhall quickly make twe 
hundred of it, by ſelling it in retail. Theſe two hun- 


e d red drachmas will in a very little while riſe to four 


« hundred, which of courſe will amount in time to four 


4 thouſand. Four thouſand drachmas cannot fail of 
making eight thouſand. As ſoon as by this means I 


4 am maſter of ten thouſand, I will lay afide my trade of 
« 2 glaſs-man, and turn jeweller. I ſhall then deal in 
4 diamonds, pearls, and all forts of rich ſtones. When 
0 have got together as much wealth as I can well de- 
« fire, I will make a purchaſe of the fineſt houſe I can 
* find, with lands, flaves, eunuchs, and horſes. I ſhall 
© then begin to enjoy myſelf, and make a noiſe in the 
« world. I will not, however, ſtop there, bur ſtill conti 
„nue my traffick until I have got together a hundred 
« thouſand drachmas. When I have thus made myſelf 
« maſter of a hundred thouſand drachmas, I ſhall natu- 


_ © rally ſet myſelf on the foot of a prince, and will de- 


mand the grand · Vifſier's daughter in marriage, after 
having repreſented to that miniſter the 1 
w 
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„ which J have received of the beauty, wit, diſcretia 
and other high qualities which his daughter 


« J will let him know at the ſame time, that it is my in. | 


t tentica to make him a preſent of a thouſand pieces & 
* gold on our 2 night. As ſoon as I have ma. 
ried the grand Viher's daughter, I will buy her un 
black eunuchs, the youngeſt and beſt that can be gx 
for moncy. I mult afterwards make my father-in-law 
a viſit with a grand train and equipage. And when[ 
am placed at his right hand, which he will do of | 
if it be only to honour his daughter, I will give him the 
thouſand pieces of gold which I promiſed him, and af. 
terwards to his great ſurpriſe, will preſent him another 
purie of the ſame value, with ſome thort ſpeeghy a 
Sir, you ſee I am a man of my word: I always gin 
more than I promiſe. | | 
«© When I have brought the princeſs to my houſe, I 
ſhall take particular care to breed her in a due reſpeſt 
for me, before I give the reins to love and dalliance. 
To this end I fhall confine her to her own apartment, 
make her a ſhort viſit, and talk but liitle to her. Her 
women will repreſent to me, that ſhe is inconſolable hy 
reaſon of my unkindneſs, and beg me with tears toG- 
refs her, and let her fit down by me; but 1 Mall fall 
remain inexorable, and will turn my back upon ber il 
the firſt night. Her mother will then come and brag 
her daughter to me, as I ain ſeated upon my ſofa. Tie 
daughter, with tears in her eyes, will fling herſelf at 


8 2 2 2 2 ten 2 2 2 


nenen e 


then will I, to imprint in her a thorough veneratien for 
my perſon, draw up my legs and ſpurn her from me 
« with my foot, in ſuch a manner, that the ſhall fall dann 
&« ſeveral paces from the ſofa. | 
Alnaſchar was intirely ſwallowed up in this chimen- 
cal viſion, and could not forbear acting with his font what 
he had in his theughts : fo that unluckily firiking ks 
baſket of brittle ware, which was the foundation of all 
his grandeur, he kicked his glaſſes to a great diſtance 


from him into the ſtreet, and broke thera into ten thou 


land pieces. 0 
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my feet, aud beg uf me to receive her into my favour: = 
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0! a Vine. 
O! leſs than women, in the ſhapes of men Dayoan. 


. A531 was the ther day n 


a pretty young thing about _—_— years of age, 
ſept out of her coach, and bruſhing by me, — the 
man of the ſhop to the farther end * his counter, where 
le whiſpered ſomething to him, with an attentive look, 
and at the fame time preſented him with a letter : after 
which, preſſing the end of her fan upon his hand, ſhe de- 
livered the remaining part of her meſſage, and withdrew. 
I obſerved, in the mid of her diſcourſe, that ſhe fluſhed, 
and caſt an eye upon me over her ſhoulder, having been 
informed by my bookſeller, that I was the man with the 
ſhort face whom the had fo often read of. Upon her paſſ- 

ing by me, the pretty blooming creature ſmiled in my 
5A and dropped me a curteſy. She ſcarce gave me time 
to return her ſalute, before ſhe quitted the hop with an 
eaſy ſkuttle, and ſtepped again into her coach, giving the 
foorman directions to drive where they were bid. Upon 
her departure, my bookſeller gave me a letter ſuperſcrib- 


dd, « To the ingenious Spectator, which the young 


had deſired him to deliver into my own hands, and to te tell 
me that the ſpeedy publication of it would not only oblige 


| herſelf, but a whole tea-table of my friends. I opened 


i therefore, with a reſolution to publiſh it, whatever it 


| ſhould contain, and am ſure if any of my male readers 


will be fo ſeverely critical as not to like it, they would 


have been as well pleaſed with it as m had they ſeen 
the face of the pretty ſeribe. _ : 


London, Nov. 1712. 


* YOU are always ready to receive any uſeful hint or 


+ * propoſal, and fuch, I believe, you will think one 
* that ma put you in a way to employ the moſt idle part 


ofthe ; I mean that part of mankind who 


* Are 
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* are known by the name of the women's-men, or ben 
* &c. Mr. Spectator, you are ſenſible theſe pretty ge. 
© tlemen are not made for any manly employment, ay 


© for want of buſineſs are often as much in the v 
© as the ladies. Now, what I pr 
* knotting is again in faſhion, which has been found a 
pretty amuſement, that you will recommend it to 
© gentlemen as 
© the ladies 


© bid it there, to prev 


propoſe is this, that fine h 


ing that may make them uſeful | 
they admire. And fince it is not inconfilen | 
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the world, though 1 do not remember that I have yet 
taken notice of them, as they are drawn in the following 


| letter. 


Mr. | 


Spectator, | 
[-'v QINCE you have lately, to ſu good a purpoſe, enlarged 
4 


upon conjugal love, it is to be hoped you will diſ- 


| © courage every practice that rather proceeds from a re- 
| + rard to intereſt, than to happineſs. Now you cannot 
lakes ies readily 


but obſerve, that moſt of our ſine young 
fall in with the direction of the graver ſort, to retain 
+ in their ſervice, by ſome ſmall encouragement, as great 


en number as they can of ſupernumerary and inſigniſi- 


© cant felluws, which they uſe like whifflers, and com- 
« monly call Shoeing-Horns. Theſe are never deſigned 
to know the length. of the foot, but only, when a good 
t offer comes, to whet and ſpur him up to the point. 
© Nay, it is the opinion of that grave lady, Madam 
© Marchwell, that it is abſolutcly convenient for every 
© prudent family to have — of theſe implements 
about the houſe, to clap on as occaſion ſerves, and that 
erery ſpark ought to produce a certificate of his being a 


| ( ſhoeimg-horn, before he be admitted as a ſhoe. A cer- 
_ © tain lady, whom I could name, if it was neceſſary, has 
tnt preſent more ſhocing-horns of all fizes, countries, 
nnd colours, in her fervice, than ever ſhe had new ſhoes 
| + in her life. I have known a woman make uſe of a ſhoe- 
- + ing horn for ſeveral years, and finding him unſucceſsful 


in that function, convert him at length into a ſhoe. I am 
© miſtaken if your friend, Mr. William Heneycomb, 
© was not a caſt off ſhoeing-horn beſdre his late marriage. 
As for myſelf, I muſt frankly declare to you, that [ 
have been an errant ſhoeing-horn for above theſe 


F. ＋ I ſerved my firſt miſtreſs in that capacity above 
» 


of the number, before the was ſhod. I confeſs 


though ſhe had many who made their application to 


her, I always thought myſelf the beſt ſhoe in her ſhop, 
' and it was not until a month before her marriage that I 


_ © diſcovered what I was. This had like to have broke 
W comatatrec that I told 


« the 
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* the next I made love to, upon receiving ſome unking | , 
© uſage from her, that I began to look upon myſelf W 
more than her ſhoeing-horn. Upon which, my da, | 


* 


© who was a coquette in her nature, told me, I was hypo. 
* chondriacal, and that I might as well look upon my 1. 
© to be an egg or a pipkin. But in a very ſhort time al. 
ter the gave me to know that I was not miſtaken 1 th: 
* myſelf. It would be tedious to recount to you thelik | , ' 
© of an unfortunate ſhoeing-horn, or I might enteman | , © 
vou with a very long and melancholy —— of i '/ 
; * ſufferings. Upon the whole, I think, Sir, it would ep ,, 
well become a man in your poſt, to determine in why | - 


© cafes a woman may be allowed, with honour, to make 
* uſe of a ſhoeing - horn, as alſo to declare whether a 
on this ſide five and twenty, or a widow who ha u- 1 
© been three years in that ſtate, may be granted ſuch : 


« Privilege, with other difficultics which will ug | , * 
occur to you upon that fubjeEt. | ij 2* 
+ I am, Sir, | | « 
Wich the moſt profound veneratia, | Ks 

0 Voum, “ | 0 
* 
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T jy yag v. ious. _  -. 

For we are his offspring. Act. | 5 

To the Specluuar. 1 

4 1 


6 II has been uſual to remind perſons of rank, on r 

« ® occaſions in life, of their race and quality, md | 2? 

u hat expectations they were born; that by conſidenng . 

hat is worthy cf them, they may be withdrawn ns 

* mean purſuits, and encouraged to laudable undertaking. | Y 

This is turning nobility into a principle of virtue, and 
6 | 


* 
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making it productive of merit, as it is underſtood to 


_ + have been originally a reward of it. 


It is for the like reaſon, I imagine, that you have in 
« ſome of your ſpeculations aſſerted to your readers the 


Agnity of human nature. But you cannot be inſenſible 
that this is a controverted doctrine; there are authors 
ho conſider human nature in a very different view, 


and books of maxims have been written to ſhew the 
6 faffity of all human virtues. The reflexions which are 
made on this ſubject uſue lly take ſome tincture from 


| *rhe tempers and characters of rhoſe that make them. 
politicians can reſolve the molt thining .ations among 


men mito artifice and deſign; others, who are ſoured by 


_ + diſcontent, repulſes, or ill ufage, are apt to miſtake their 


© ſpleen for philotophy : men of profligate lives, and ſuch 


© 25 find themſelves mcapable of riſing to any diſtinction 
| © among their fellow- creatures, are for pulling down all 


© aypcarances f 1nerit, which ſeem to upbraid them: and 


( ſatiriſts deferibe nothing but deformity. From all 


© mcfe hands we have ſuch draughts of mankind as are 
© repreſented in thoſe burleſque pictures, which the Ita-' 


| © lians call Caricaturas; where the art conſiſts in preſerv- 
ing, amidſt diſtorted proportiuns and aggrarated fea- 


* tures, fore diſtinguiſhing likeneſs of the perſon, but in 
ſuch a manner as to transform the molt agreeable beau- 


ty into the moſt odious monſter. 


* It is very diſengenuous to level the beſt of mankind 


with tac worſt, and for the faults of particulars to de- 
grade the whole ſpecies. Such methods tend not only 


to remove a man's good opinion of others, but to deſtroy 
that reverence for himſelf, which is a great guard of 


_ © innoccnce, and a ſpring of virtue. 


It is true indeed that there are ſurprifing mixtures of 


beauty and deformity, of wiſdom and folly, virtue 


* and vice, in the human make; fuch a diſparity is 
found among numbers of the ſame kind, and every 


individual, in fome inſtances, or at ſome times, is ſo 
_ © unequal to himſelf that man ſeems to be the moſt wa- 


rering and inconſiſtent being in the whole creation. 


_ * So that the queſtion in morality, concerning the dig- 
ä a 


6 nuty 
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of our nature, may at firſt ſight appear like ſome &. 


* ficult queſtions in natural philoſophy, in which the u. 


* guments on both ſides ſeem to be of equal ſiren, 
But as I began with conſidering this point as it rela 
© to action, I ſhall here borrow an admirable refle%1 


© from Monſieur Paſchal, which I think ſets it in is | 


© proper light. 


« It is of dangerous conſequence,” ſays he, w- 


“ preſent to man how near he is to the level of 
.<« without ſhewing him at the ſame time his — 


« It is likewiſe dangerous to let him ſce his greamek, | 
« without his meanneſs. It is more dangerous uw 


% leave him ignorant of either ;,but very beneficial tha 
4 that he ſhould be made ſenſible of both.” * Whatever 
rr 
© neſs of religion and virtue to rectify them, as far a 
© conſiſtent with our preſent ſtate. In the mean tine, 
it is no ſmall encouragement to generous minds to un- 
rr 
That ſublime manner of ſalutation with which 
Jews approached their Kings, 


o King, live for ever! 
© may be addreſſed to the loweſt and moſt deſpiſed un- 


tal among us, under all the infirmities and diftreſes | 


with which we fee him ſurrounded. And whoever 
© believes the immortality of the ſoul, will not needs 
© better argument for the dignity of his nature, nora 
* ſtronger incitement to actions ſuitable to it. : 

+ I am naturally led by this reflexicn to a ſubjef | 
have already touched upon in a former letter, and 
cannot without pleaſure call to mind the hong & 
© Cicero to this purpoſe, in the cloſe of his con- 
* cerning old age. Every one who is inted with 


his writings, will remember that the elder Cato is w- | 
© troduced in that diſcourſe as the ſpeaker, and Sep 
and Lelius as his auditors. This venerable is 
© repreſented looking forward as it were from the , 
of extreme old age into a future ſtate, and 
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« 2 contemplation on the unperiſhable part of his na- 
ture, and its exiſtence after death. I ſhall collect parr 
© of his diſcourſe. And as you have formerly offered 
ſome arguments for the tul's immortality, agreeable 
6 botti to reulon and the Chriſtian dactrinc, I believe 
6 your readers will not be diſpleaſed to fee how the 
© ſame great truth ſhines in the poinp of Roman elo- 
+ quence. 

„ This, fays Cato, is my firm perſuaſion, that ſince 
« the human ſoul exerts itielf with fo great activity, 
« ſince it has ſuch a remembrance of the paſt, ſuch a 
4 concern for the future, fince it is enriched with fo 
4 many arts, feiences, and diſcoverics, it is impoſſible 
« but the Being which contains all theſe muſt be im- 
« mortal. | | 

« The elder Cyrus, juſt before his death, is repre- 
« ſented by Kenuphon ſpeaking after this manner.” 
« Ti.mx not, my dearett children, that when } depart 
& from you, 1 thall be no more, but remember, that my 
« foul, even while I lived among you, was inviſible to 
« you; yet by my actions you were d ſennñble it exiſted 
& in this body. Believe it therefore exiſting till, though 
„it be ill unſeen. How quickly would the honeurs of 
& iiiultrious men perith after death, if their foals per- 
formed nothing to preſerve their fame? For my own 
„part, I never could think that the foul while in a mur - 
« tal body, lives, bat when departed out of it, dies; 
« or that its conſcioufneſs is loft, when it is diſcharged 
cut of an uncont-ious habitation. Bur when it is freed 
„ tom all corpore alliance, then it truly exiſts. Far- 
« ther, tince the human frame is broken by death telt 
„us what becomes of its parts? It is vifible whither 
the materials of other Beings are tranſlated, namely, 
to the ſource from hence they had their birth. The 
«* toul alone, neither preſent nut departed, is the object 
© of our eyes. 

« Thus Cyrus. But to proceed. No one ſhall per- 
* ſuade me, Scipio, that your worthy father, or your 
« grandfathers Paulus and Africanus, or Africanus his 
father or uncle, or many other excellent men whom 

" + I need 
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I need not name, performed ſo many actions to be 
remembered by poſterity, without being ſenſible tha 
futurity was their right. And, if I may be allowed 
an old man's privilege, to ſpeak of myſelf, do yen 
think I] wculd have endured the fatigue of fo man 

weariſome days and nights, both at home and 

if I imagincd that the ſame boundary which is ſetto 
my life muſt terminate my glory? Were it not mom 


defirable to have worn out my dars in eaſe and tran. | 


quility, free from labour and without emulation? But 


1 know not how, my foul has always raiſed itſelf, mi | 


looked forward cn fururity, in this view and 


ration, that when it ſhall depart out of life, it flall 


then live fur ever; and if this were not true, that the 
mind is immertal, the foul of the moſt worthy would 


not, above all others, have the ſtrongeſt impulſe w 


lory. 


« What beſides this is the cauſe that the wiſeſt men 


die with the greateſt equanimity, the ignorant with 
the greateſt concern? Does it not ſecm that thoſe 
minds v bich Have the moſt extenſive views, foreſee 
they are removing to a happier condition, which thoſe 


of a narrow - fight do not perceive? I, for my pan, | 


am tranſported with the hope of ſceing your anceſtor 
whom I have honoured and loved, and am 
defirous of meeting not only thoſe excellent perſons 


whom I have known, but theſe tco of whom I hare 


heard and read, and of whom I myſelf have wm- 


ten; nor would I be detained from ſo pleaſing a jour- | 


ney. O happy day, when I ſhall eſcape from thn 
croud, this heap of pollution, and be admitted to that 
divine aſſembly of exalted ſpirits! When | ſhall p 
not only to theſe great perſons I have named, but to 
my Cato, my ſon, than u hom a better man was never 
born, and whoſe funeral rites I myſelf performed, 
whereas he ought rather to have atterded mine. Yet 
has not his ſoul deſerted me, but ſeeming to caſt back 
a look on me, is gone be fore to thoſe — 
which it was ſenſible I ſhould follow him. And 
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forte myſelf in the aſſurance that it would not be 


long before we ſhould meet again, and be divorced no 
« more. | FE "1 
« I am, Sir, &c.“ 


I queſtion not but my reader will be very much pleaſed 


to hear that the Gentleman who has obiiyed the world 


with rhe foregoing letter, and who was the author of the 
201th ſpeculation on the immortality of the toul, the 375th 
on virtue in diſtreſs, the 525th on conjugal love, and two or 
three other very fine ones among thoſe which are not let- 


tered at the end, will ſoon publith a noble poem, mtitled, 


An Ode to the Creator of the World occafiuncd by the 
fragments of Orpheus. | | 


No. DXXXVIII. MONDAY, NOVEMBER . 


Finem tendere opus. Hon. 


To launch beyond all bounds. 


SUNRISE is ſo much the life of tories, that every 

one aims at it, who endeavours to pleate by telling 
them. Smooth delivery, an elegant choice of words, 
and a ſweet arrangement, are all beautifying graces, but 
not the particulars in this point of converſation which 
either long command the attention, or ſtrike with the 
violence of a fudden paſſion, or occaſion the burſt of 
laughter which accompanies humour. I have ſfome- 
times fancied that the mind is in this cafe like a travel- 
ler who ſees a fine ſeat in haſte; he acknowledges the 
delightfulneſs of a walk ſet with regularity, but would 
be uneaſy if he were obliged to pace it aver, when the 
firſt view had let him into all its beauties from one end to 
the other. | 

However, a knowledge of the ſucceſs which ſtories 
will have when they are attended with a turn of ſurpri 


| »it has happily made the charaBters of fore, ſo has i 
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alſo been the ruin of the characters of others. Theres 

a ſet of men who outrage truth, inſtead of affecting 
with a manner in telling it; who overlcap the line of 

probability, that they may be ſeen to move out of the 

common road, and endeavour only to make their hearen 


tare by impoſing upon them with a kind of nonſenſe | 


againſt the philoſophy of nature, ur ſuch a heap of won. 
ders told upon their own knowledge, as it is not likely 
one man ſhould ever have met with. 

[ have been led to this obſervation by a into 


COmpany 
which I fell accidentally. The ſubject of Antipathia 


was a proper field wherein ſuch falfe turprizes might ex- 
E32 and there were thoſe preſent who appeared very 
d to ſhew it in its full extent of traditional hi 
Some of them, in a learned manner, offered tv our con- 
ſideration the miraculous powers which the effluvium 
of cheeſe have over bodies whoſe pores are diſpoſed to 
receive them in a noxious manner; others gave an . 
count of ſuch who could indeed bear the fight cf cheeſe 
dut not the taſte; for which they brought a reaſon from 
the milk of their nurſes. Others zgain diſcourſed with- 
out endeavouring at-reaſcns, concerning an unconquer- 
able averſiun which ſome ſtomachs have againſt a joint 
of meat when it is whole, and the eager inclination 
have for it, when, by its being cut up, the ſhape whi 
had affected them is altered. From hence they paſſed to 
cels, then to parinips, and fo from one ave to m- 
other, until we had worked up ourſelves to ſuch a pitch 


of complaiſance that when the dinner was to come in, | 


we enquired the name of every diſh, and hoped it would 
be no offence to any in company, bef re it was admitted. 
When we had far down, this civility * us turned 
the diſcourſe from catables to other ſorts of averfions; 
and the eternal cat, which plagues every converſation of 
this nature, began then to ing ri is the ſubject. One had 
ſweated at the fight of it, an her had ſmelled it out n 
ic lay concealed in a very diitant cupboard; and he who 
crowned the whole ſet of theſe tories, reckoned up the 
number of times in which it had occaſioned him to 

away. At laſt, ſays he, that you may all be ſatisfied f 
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my invincible averſion to a cat, I ſhall give an vnanſier- 
able inſtance: as I was going through a ſtreet of London, 
where I never had been until then, I felt a general damp 


| and faintnefs all over me, which I could not tell how to 


account for, until I chanced to caſt my eyes upwards, and 


found that I was paſſing under a ſigu - poſt on which the 


picture of a cat was hung. 
The extravagance of this turn in the way of ſurprize, 
a (top to the ta Kk we had been carrying on: ſome 


were ſilent becauſe they doubted, and others becauſe they 
; were conquered in their own way; fo that the Gentleman 
| had an opportunity to preſs the belief of it upon us, and 


let us fee that he was rather expoiing himſelf than ridi- 


| culing others. 


I muſt freelly own that I did not all this while diſbe- 


ere every thing that was. ſaid; but yet I thought ſome 


in the company had been endeavouring who thould pitch 
the bar fartheſt; that it had for ſume time been a mea- 
furing caſt, and at laſt my friend of the cat and ſign poſt 


had thrown beycnd them all. 


I then conſidered the manner in which this ſtory had 


deen received, and the poſſibility that it might have paſ- 
| fed for a jeſt upon others; if he had not laboured againſt 


himſelf. From hence, thought I, there are two ways 
which the well bred world generally takes to correct 


uch a practice, when they do not think fit to contradict 
it flatly. 


The firſt of theſe is a general filence, which I would 
not adviſe any one to interpret in his own behalf. It 
1s often the effect of prudence in avoiding 2 quarrel, 
when they fee another drive ſo faſt that there is no ſtop- 
ping im without being run againſt; and but very fel- 
dom the effect of weakneſs in believing ſuddenly. The 


generality of mankind are not fo groſty ignorant, as ſome 


overdearing ſpirits would perſuade themſelves; and if the 
authority of a character or a caution againſt danger make 
vs ſuppreſs our opinions, yet neither of theſe are of force 
enough to ſuppreſs our thoughts of them. If a man who 
bas endeavoured to amuſe his company with improbabi- 


| lities could but look into their inds, he would find that 
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they imagine he lightly efteems of their ſenſe when he 


thinks to impole upon them, and that he is leſs eſteemed 
by them for his attempt in doing ſo. His endeavourty 
glory at their expence becomes a ground of quarrel, ad 
the ſcorn and indifference with which they entertain it 
begins the immediate puniſhment: And indeed, (if we 


ſhould even go no farther) filence or a negligent indif. 


ference, has a deeper way of wounding than oppoſin 
becaule oppoſition proceeds from an anger that has a fon 
of generous ſentiment for the adverſary mingling a 
with it, while ir ſhews that there is ſome eſteem in ya 
mind for him; in ſhort, that you think him worth while 
to conteſt with: But filence, or a negligent indifference, 
proceeds from anger, mixed with a ſcorn that fhem 
_— by you too contemptible to be u- 
Ed. . 
recting this practice of falſe ſurprize, is to overſhoot ſuch 


talkers in their own bow, or to raiſe the tory with fur- | 


ther degrees of impoſſibility, and ſet up for a voucherto 
them in ſuch a manner as muſt let them ſce they ſnd 
— Thus I 8 diſcourſe A once Ma- 
| the effects of fear. One © comp 

had jon an account how it had turned his friend's har 
grey in a night, while the terrors of a ſhipwreck encom- 
Fallad him. Another tak ing the hint hence, be- 
gan, upon his own knowledge, to enlarge his inſtances 
of the like nature to ſuch a number, that it was. not - 
bable he could ever have met with them: and as he fl 


grounded theſe upon different cauſes for the ſake of u. 


_ riety, it might ſeem ar laſt, from his ſhare of the c 


fation, almoſt impoiſible that any one who can feel the 


paſſion of fear ſhould all his life eſcape ſo common an &- 
fect of it. By this time ſome of the company grew neg. 
ligent, or defirous to contradict him: But one rebuked 
the reſt with an appearance of ſeverity, and with the 
known old ſtory in his head, aſſured them they need 
not ſcruple to believe thar the fear of any thing can make 
a man's hair grey, ſince he knew one whoſe periwig bal 


ſuffered fo by it. Thus he ſtopped the talk, rs 
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them eaſy. Thus is ſome method taken to bring us to 
ſhame, which we fondly take to increaſe our character. 
It is indeed a kind of mimickry, by which another puts 
on our air of converſation to ſhow us to ourſelves: He 
ſeems to look ridiculous before you, that you may remem- 
ber how near a reſemblance you bear to him, or that you - 
may know that he will not lie under the imputation of 
believing you. Then it is that you are ſtruck dumb 
immediately with a conſcientious thame for what you 
have been ſaying. Then it is that you are inwardly 
grieved at the fentiments which you cannot but per- 
ceive others entertain concerning you. In ſhort, you 


are againſt yourſelf; the laugh of the company runs 


againſt you; the cenſuring world is obliged to you for 


- that triumph which you have allowed them at — own 
| a near 


expence; and truth. which you have injured, 
way of being revenged on you, when by the bare repe- 
tition of your ſtory you becume a frequent diverfion for 


HE other day, walking in Pancras church-yard, I 


« 
6 | 
BY. T thought of paper wherein you mention epi- 


© taphs, and am of opinion this has a thought in it worth 


I deing communicated to your readers, 


c Here innocence and beauty lies, whoſe breath 
% Way 2 death. 
« Hence did the go, juſt as ſhe did betzin 

4 Sorrow to know, before ſhe knew to fin. 
% Death, that does fin and forrow thus prevent, 


« [Is the next bleſſing to a life well ſpeat. 
© I am, Sir, ; 
Tour ſervant.” 


No. DXXXIX. 
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No. DXXXIX. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER . 


Heteroclita ſunto. Qu= Gann, 


Be they Heteroclites. 
Mr. 


'I AM a young widow of good forrune and fu, 


and juſt come to town , where 1 find I have cluſen 
aof pretty fellows come already to viſit me, ſome qi 


with hopes, others with fears, though they never (ms | 
* me. Now what I would beg of you would be to know | 


* whether I may venture to uſe theſe pert fellows with 


the ſame freedom as I did my country acquaintance. 1 


« defire your leave to uſe them as to me ſhall ſeem men, 


« without imputation of a jilt; for ſince I make dem. 


© tion that not one of them ſhall have me, I think] 
© ought to be allowed the liberty of inſulting thoſe who 
have the vanity to believe it is in their power to make | 

me break that reſolution. There are ſchools for lean- 
ing to uſe foils, frequented by thoſe who never deli 
to fight, and this uſeleſs way of aiming at the hean 
without deſign to wound it on either fide, is the play 
with which I am reſolved to divert myſelf : the man 
who pretends to win, I ſhall uſe like him who cone 
© into a fencing ſchool to pick a quarrel. I hope upam 
« this foundation, you will give me the free uſe of the 
natural and artificial force of my eyes, looks and g 
© tures. As for verbal promiſes, I will make none, 

© ſhall have no mercy on the conceited inte of 
© glances and motions. I am particularly ſkilled in the 
« downcaſt eye, and the recovery into ſudden full aſpeſt, 
© and away again, as you may have ſeen ſometimes pra- 
© tiſed by. us country beauties beyond all that you have 
«© obſerved in courts and cities. Add to this, Sir, that 
I have a ruddy heedleſs look, which covers artifice the 
© beſt of any thing. Though I can dance very well, | 
ect a tuttering untaught way cf walking, M which 
6 I appear an caſy prey; and never exert my 
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« charms until I find I have engaged a purſuer. Be 


a pleaſed, Sir, to print this letter; which will certainly 
| © begin the chaſe of a rich widow : The many foldings, 


6 eſcapes, returns, and doublings which I make, I ſhall 
from time to time communicate to you, for the bet- 


a ter inſtruction of all females who ſet up, like me, for 
ae reducing the preſent exorbitant power and inſolence of 


IJ am, Sir, 
« Your faithful correſpondent, 


« RELictTa LoverLy.” 


Dear Mr. Speftator, 7 

I DEPEND upon your profeſſed reſpect for virtuous 
+ 4 love, for your immediately anſwering the defign of 
this letter; which is no other than to lay before the 
* world the ſeverity of certain parents who defire to 
© ſuſpend the marriage of a diſcreet young woman of 
' eighteen, three years longer, for no other reaſon but 


that of her being too young to enter into that ſtate. 


As to the conſideration of riches, my circumſtances 
are ſuch, that I cannot be ſuſpected to make my ad- 
« dreſſes to her on ſuch low motive as avarice or am- 


dition. If ever innocence, wit, and beauty, united 


their urmoſt charms, they have in her. I wiſh you 


would expatiate a little on this ſubject, and admoniſh 


her parents that it may be from the very imperfeCtion 
© of human nature itſelf, and not any perſonal frailty 
of her or me, that our inclinations baffled at preſent 
may alter; and while we are arguing with ourſelves 
© to put off the enjoyment of our E paſſions, our 
affections may change their objets in the operation. 


but hinted, I am in hopes it would give the parties con- 
* cerned ſeme reflexion that mint expedite our happi - 
neſs. There is a poſſibility, and I hope I may lay it 
* without imputation of imme deſty to her | love with 
* the higheſt honcur; I ſay there is a poilibility this 

2 delay 
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Ann it is to me, if it be a 
it muſt be more, by reaſon of the ſevere rules 
6 6 ſex are under in being denied even the relief d 
complaint. If you oblige me in this, and I ſuecerd, 
I promiſe you a place at my wedding, and a treatment 
* ſuitable to your ſpectatorial dignity. 


6 ou moſt humble "LE 


6 Eusr Ac.“ 


_ © SIR, 

4 Yeſterday heard of a young gentleman, that looked 
8 I as if hy bows. of © tothe town and a ſcarf, 

* evil ſpeaking; which ſubje&t you know arch * 
« Tillorſon has fo nobly handled in a ſermon in his folio 
* As ſoon as ever he had named his text, and had opened 
a little the drift of his diſcourſe, I was in great hopes he 
© had been one of Sir Roger's chaplains. I have con- 
* ceived fo great an idea of the charming diſcourſe abore, 
© that I ſhould have thought one part of my ſabbath 
very well ſpent in hearing a repetition of it. Bu: 
alas! Mr. 
« prace's ſermon, and yet I do not know how; even l. 
© that I am ſure have read it at leaſt twenty times, could 
© nat tell what to make of it, and was at a loſs fome- 
times to gueſs what the man aimed at. He wa { 


« juſt indeed, as to give us all the heads and the ſub- 


« diviſions of the ſermon; and farther I think there 
« was not one beautiful thought in it but what we had. 
© But then, Sir, this gentleman made fo many N 
© ditions; and he could never jor us © pen 
«© the ſermon, bur he introduced it wi 

* which, methought, looked more like a deſign to thev 
© his own ingenuity, than to inſtru the people. 


In 
« ſhort, he added and curtailed in fuch a manner, that 


© he vex:d me; inſomuch that I could 
thinking (what, I confeſs, I ought not to 
of in fo holy a place) that this youg ſpar 

« juſtly blameable as Bullock or Penkethman when the 


Spectator, this reverend divine gave us bs | 
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| «© mend 2 noble play of Shakeſpeare or Jonſon. Pray, 


Fir, take this into your conſideration ; and if we 
« muſt be entertained with the works of any of thoſe 


great men, defire theſe gentlemen to give them us as 
_ © they find them, that ſo when we read them to our fa- 


« milies at home, they may the better remember the 
ve lean Gn os a * 


« Sir, 
* Your humble ſervant.” 


No. DxL. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 1g. 
2 deficit aber; ; "> Wow. 


© Mr. Spectator, OO | | A 
'THERE is no part of your writings which I 


| © = have in more eſteem than your criticiſm upon 
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Milton. It is an honourable and candid endeavour to 
ſet the works of our noble writers in the graceful light 
© which they deſerve. You will loſe much of my kind 
iac ĩnation towards you, if you do not attempt the enco- 
mium of Spenſer alſo, or at leaſt indulge my paſſion for 


that charming author fo far as to print the looſe hints I 
now give you on that ſubject. 


© Spenſer's general plan is the repreſentation of fix 

a * holivefs, 2 Pre chaſtity, fricndthip, jut- 

_ * tice, and courteſy, in fix legends by fix perſons. The Ax 

perſonages are ſuppoſed under proper allegories ſuitable 

do their reſpectid e characters, to do all that 1s —_— 
for the full manifeſtation of the reſpective virtues 


| * they are to exert. 


* Thele one might undertake to ſhew under the fe- 
_ © veral heads, are admirably drawn; no images im- 
© pruper, and moſt ſurprifingly beautiful. The Red- 
Cross Knight runs through the whole ſteps of the 
* Chriſtian life; Guyon does all that remperance can 
| 2 2 . « poſſibly 
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« poiſibly require; Britomartis (a woman) obſerve 
© the true rules of unafteed chaſtity; Arthegal is in 
every reſpect of life ſtriftly and wiſely juſt ; Calidoreis 
* rightly courteous. 

In ſhort, in Fairy-land, where knights-errant have 
a full ſcope to range, and to do even what Ariofi 


«© os Orlandos could not do in the world without break. 


ing into credibility, Spenſer's knights have, under thoſe 
«© fix heads given a full and truly poetical ſyſtem of cif. 
tian, public, and low life. 

© His legend of friendſhip is more diffuſe, and 


even there the allegory is finely drawn, > | 


2 
« n country, prince Arthur is a 


© univerſal hero; in holineſs, temperance, chaſtity, and 


«© juſtice ſuper-excellent. For the ſame reaſon and 
© to compliment queen Elizabeth, Gloriania, queen of 
« fairies, whoſe court was the aſylum of the 

© repreſents that glorious queen. At her command all 
_ © theſe knights ſet forth, and only at hers the Red- auſ 


_ © Knight deſtroys the dragon, Guyon overturns the bawer 35 


© of bliſs, Arthegal (i. e. Juſtice) beats down 

(i. e. Philip II. king of Spain to reſcue Belge (i. e. 
© Holland) and he beats the Grantorto (the ſame Phi- 
© lip in another light) to reſtore Irena (i. e. peace u 


6 


© is a Briton; her part is fine, though it requires ex- 
« plication. His ſtile is very poetical ; no puns, alfec- 


« tations of wit, forced antitheſes, or any of that low | | 


« weil 


His old words are all true Engliſh, and numbers er- 1 


4 quiſite; and fince of words there is the multa rena - 
« ſcentur, ſince they are all proper, ſuch a poem ſhoull 


© not (any more than Milton's) conſiſt all of it of common | 


* 


— .) | 
« Chaſtity, being the firſt female virtue, Britomanis | 
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Cauſeleſs jealouſy in Britomartis, V. 6, 14. in its 


reſtleſsneſs. 


« Like as a wayward child, whoſe ſounder ſleep 

& Je broken with ſome fearful dream's atfright, 
„With froward will doth ſet himſelf to weep, 

Ne can be ſtill'd for all his nurſe's might, 

« But kicks, and ſqualls, and ſhrieks for tell deſpite; 
« Now ſcratching her, and her looſe locks miſuſing, 
Now ſecking darkneſs, and now ſeeking light; 

« Then craving ſuck, and then the ſuck refuſing: 

% Such was this Lady's fit in her love's fond 3 


Corialiy occaſioned by jealouſy, my occaſion of hex 


lover's abſence. Ibid. Stan. 8, 9. 


There as ſhe looked * at laſt ſhe ſpy d, 
One coming towards her with haſty ſped, 
Well yween'd ſhe then, ere him ſhe Re deſcry 'd, 


That it was one ſent from her love indeed; 
Whereat her heart was fill'd with hope and dread, 
Ne would the ſtay till he in place could come, 
Hut ran to weet him forth to know his tidings ſomo; 
Een in the door him meeting, the begun, 


And where is he, thy Lord, and how far hence? 
Declare at once; and hath he loſt or won? | 


Care and his houſe are deſcribed thus, V. 6, 33, 34, 35. 


Nat far away, not meet for any gueit, 


They ſpy'd à little cottage, like ſome — neſt. 


There entering in, they ' the good-man's ſelf, 
Full buſily unto his work ybent, | 

© Who was ſo weet a wretchcd weariſh elf, 

With hollow eyes and raw-bone checks for-ſpent, 
4 As if he had in priſon long een pent. 


© Full black and griefly did his face appear, 


© Beſmear'd with ſmoke that nigh his eye · _Gght blent, 
With rugged beard and hoary ſhagged hair, 
*The which he never went to comb, or comely ſhear. 

23 * Nude 
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| 35- 
« Rude was his garment and to rags all rent, 
«© Ne better had he, ne for better car'd; 
« With bliſtred hands among ſt the cinders breat, 
% And fingers filthy with long nails unpared, 
« Right fit to rend the food on which he fared. 
„His name was Care; a blackfmith by his trade, 
That neither day nor night for working ſpared, 
6 But to ſmall purpoſe iron wedges made, 
* Thoſe be unquiet thoughts that careful minds invade. 


© Homer's epithets were much admired by antiquity: 
See what great juſtneſs and variety there is in theſe 
< epithets of the trees in the foreſt where the Red-crok 
Knight loſt truth, B. 1. Cant. I. Stan. 8, 9. 


The failing pine, the cedar proud and tall, 
The vine-prop elm, the poplar never dry. 

4 The duilder-oak, ſole king of foreſts all, 

« The — good for ſtaves, the cypreſs funeral. 


| 9. 

« The . meed of mighty conquerors, 

a And pets fage ; the fir that weepeth ſtill, 

© The willow worn of forlorn paramouygs,. 

« The yew obedient to the bender's will, 

« The birch for ſhafts, the fallow for the mill: 
The myrrhe ſweet, bleeding in the bitter wound, 

* The warlike beech, the ath, for nothing ill, 

& The fruitful olive, and the platane round, 

* The carver holm, „ 


| © I fhal! trouble you no more, but deſire vou to le 
© me conclude with theſe verſes; though I think they 
have already been quoted by you: they are dircthons 
6 Ne mA | 


+4 
«© The beſt, faid he, that I can you adviſe, x 
« Is to avoid the occaſion of the ill; wy” 
40 For when the cauſe whence evil doth ariſe gf 
& Removed is, the effect ſurceaſcth' till. 
> Abſtain from pleaſure and reſtrain your will 
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« Subdue deſire and bridle looſe delight, 
« Uſe ſcanted diet, and forbear your fill, 
« Shun ſecrecy, and talk in open fight ; | 
4 80 thall you ſoon repair your preſcnt evil plight.” "0 


No. DXLI. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 2:0. 


Format enim natura pritis nos intùs ad omacm 
Fortunarum habitum : juvat, aut impellit ad iram ; 
Aut ad humum mcurore gravi deducit & angit : 
Poſt effert animi motus interprete lingua. Hon. 


For nature forms and ſoftens us within, 

And writes our fortune's changes in our face: 

Pleaſure inchants, impetuous rage tran ſports, 

And grief dejects, and wrings the tortur'd ſoul; 

And theſe are all interpreted by ſpcech. ' RoscoMMONe 


| MY friend the Templar, whom I have fo often 


mentioned in theſe writings, having determined to 


| a aſide his poetical ſtudies, in order to a cloſer purſuit 


the law, has put together, as a farewell eſſay, ſome 
thoughrs concerning pronunciation, and action, which 


| he has given me leave to communicate to the public. 
| They are, chiefly collected from his favourite author, 
Cicero, who is known to have been an intimate friend of 


Roſcius the actor, and a good judge of dramatic per- 
formances, as well as the moſt eloquent pleader of the 


time in which he lived. 


Cicero concludes his celebrated books de Oratore with 


fome precepts for pronunciation and action, without 


which part he affirms that the beſt orator in the world 
an never ſucceed; and an indifferent one, who is 
maſter of this ſhall gain much greater applauſe. What 
could make a ſtronger impretlion, ſays he, than thoſe ex - 
camations of Gracchus.——+* Whither ſhall I turn? 


| * Wretch that I am! to what place betake myſelf ? 
| * Shall 1 go to the Capitol? Alas! it is overtiow'd 


* with my brother's blood. Or ſhall I retire to my 
* houſe ? Yet there I behold my mother plunged in 
| - miſery, 
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* miſery, weeping and dcſpairing !' Theſe breaks and 
turns of paſſion, it ſecms, were ſo enforced by the eyes 
voice, and geſture of the ſpeaker, that his very enemig 
could not refrain from tears. I inſiſt, ſays Tully, upon thi 
the rather, becauſe our orators, who are as it were afar, 


of the truth itſelf, have quitted this manner of ſpeaking, 


and the players, who are bur the imitators of truth, haxe 
taken it up. 

I ſhall cherefort purſue the hint he has here given me, 
and for the ſervice of the Britith ſtage, I thall ay 
ſome of the rules which this great Roman maſter ha 
laid down; yet, without confining myſelf wholly to his 
thoughts or words: and to adapt this eſſay the more to 
the purpoſe for which I intend it, inſtead of the ex- 
amples he has inſerted in his diſcourſc ous of the ancient 
tragedies, I ſhall make uſe of parallel paſſages out of the 
moſt celebrated of our own. 


The defign of art is to affiſt action as much as poſſible | 


in the repreſentation of nature; for the appearance of 
reality is that which moves us in all repreſentations, 


and theſe have always the grcatur force, the near 


they approach to nature, and the leſs they thew of ini- 
tation. 


its peculiar caſt of the countenance, tune of voice, ard 
mauner of geſture, through the whole perſon : all the 
Features of the face and tones of the voice anſwer, like 
firings upon muſical inftruments, to the impreſſions made 
on them by the mind. Thus the founds of the voice, ac- 
cording to the various touches, which raiſe them, form 
themſelves into an acute or grave, quick or flow, loud or 
ſoft tone. Theſe two may be ſubdivided into various 
kinds of rones, as rhe —_ the rough, the contracied, 
the diffuſc, the continued, the intermitted, the broker, 
abrupt, winding, ſoftened, or elevated. Every one «f 
theſe may be employed with art and judgment; and al 
ſupply the actor, as colours do the painter, with an ex- 
preſſive variety. 

Anger exerts its peculiar voice in an acute, raiſed, and 


hurrying ſound. The palllances Guoaſter ef LOTUS 


5 3 


Nature herſelf has aſſigned, to everv motion of the ul, 
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x it is admirably drawn by Shakeſpear, abounds with the 
rongeſt inſtances of this Kind. 


« Death! Confuſion! 

« Fiery !=—what quali- y? — hy Gloſter! Gloſter ! 
« I'd ſpeak with the Duke of Cornwal and his wife. 
« Are they inform'd of this? my breath and blood! 
6 Fiery? the fiery Duke ———&c.“ 


Sorrow and complaint demand a voice quite different, 
fexible, flow, interrupted, and modulated in a mournful 


tone; as in that pathetical * of Cardinal Wolſey 
on his fall. 


enen front eee 
& This is the ſtate of man to- day he pute forth 
«© The tender leaves of hopes; to-morrow bloſſoms, 
6 And bears his bluſhing honours thick upon him. 
4 The third day comes a froft, a killing froſt, 

«© And when he thinks, good eaſy man, full ſurely 
&« His greatneſs is a ripening, nips his root, | 

® And then he falls as 1 do.” | | 


We have likewiſe a fine example of this in the whole 
part of Andromache 1n the Diftreſt Mother, particularly 
in theſe lines, 


« I'll go, — of mp heart 

« Weep o'er my child———- lf he muſt die, my life 
„ Is wrapt in his, I ſhall not lung ſurvive. 

&« *Tis for his ſake, that I have ſuffer d life, 

« Groan'd in captivity, and and vut-lived Hector. 

« Yes, my Aſtyanax, we'll go together! 

«© Together to the realms of night we'll go; 


« There to thy raviſh'd eyes thy Sire I'll ſhow, 
6 And point him out among the ſhades below.“ 


Fear expreſſes itſelf in a low, and abject 
found. the reader conſiders the followwg ſpeech of 
Ladv Macbeth, while her huſband is about the murder of 


Duncan and his grooms, he will imagine her even af- 
| frighted 
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friehred with the ſound of her own voice while fe E 


ſpeaking it. 


4 Alas! I am afraid they have awak'd, 

c And 'tis not done; th' attempt, and not the a 
44 C:nfounds us— Hark !—T laid the daggers ready, 
« He could not miſs them. Had he not reſembled 
« My father as he ſlept, I had done it.“ 


Onan: alfivce > hoſe rim. is chie ih 


Don Sebaſtian. 


« Here ſatiate all your fury; 

* Let fortune empty her whole quiver on me, 
] have a ſoul that like an ample ſhield 

4 Can take in all, and verge enough for more. 


Pleaſure difſolves into a luxurious, mild, tender, and | 


jovous modulation; as in the following lines in Cin 


5 Alarius. 


* Lavinia! O there's muſic in the name, 
* That ſoftning me to infant tenderneſs, 
* Makes my heart ſpring like the firt leaps of 11" 


And perplexity is different from all theſe ; grave, i 
not bemoaning, with an earneſt uniform found of voice; 
as in that celebrated ſpeech of Hamlet. 


To be, or not to be ?——that is the queſtion : 
„ Whether tis nobler in the mind to ſuffer 

« The flings and arrows of outrageous fortune, 

Or to take arms againit a ſea of troubles, 

« And by oppoſing end them. To die, to ſleep ; 

« No more; and by a ſleep to ſay we end 

4 The heart-ach, and à i houſand natural ſhocks 

& That fleſh is heir to; tis a conſummation 

« Dr voutly to be wiſh d. To die, to lep 

© To fleep; perchance to dream! Ay, there's the rub. 

« For in that ſleep of death what dreams may come, 

« When we have ſhuffled of this mortal coil, 


* Muſt give us pauſe—— There's the reſpect 


4 That 


5 . 
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« That makes calamity of fo long life ; 
« For who would bear the whips and ſcorns of time, 
« Th' oppreffors wrongs, the proud man's eontum ly, 
« The pangs of deſpis d love, the law's delay, 
« The inſolence of office, and the ſpurns 
« That patient merit of th* unworthy takes, 
« When he himſelf might his quietus make 
« Wit a bare bodkin ? Who would fardles bear, 

4 To groan and ſweat under a weary life? 
« But that the dread of ſomething after death, 
The undiſcover'd coun'ry, from whoſe bourn 
« No traveller returns, puzzles the will, 
« And makes us rather chooſe thoſe ills we have, 
« Than fly to others that we know not of. 


As all theſe varieties of voice are to be directed by the | 


ſenſe, fo the action is to be directed by the voice, and with 
a beautiful propriety, as it were to enforce it. The arm, 


which by a ſtrong figure Tully calls the Orator's weapon, 
is to be ſometimes raiſed and extended; and the hand, by 


its motion, ſometimes to lead, and ſometimes to follow the 
\ words as they are uttered. The ſtamping of the foot too 
| has its proper expreſſion in contention, anger, or abſoiute 
command. But the face is the epitome of the whole 
man, and the eyes are as it were the epitome of the face; 

for which reaſen, he ſays, the beſt judges among the Ro- 


mans were not extremely pleaſed, even with Roſcius him- 
elf in his maſk. No part of the body, beſides the face, is 


capable of as many changes as there are different emotions 


in the mind, and of expreſſing them all by thoſe changes. 
Nor is this to be done without the freedom of the eves; 


| thcrefore Theophraſtus called one, who barely rehearſed 
| his ſpeech with his eyes fixed, an abſent actor. 


As the c untenance admits of fo great variety, it re- 
quires alſo great judgment to govern it. Not that the 
form of the face is to be ſhifred on every occaſion, leſt it 
turn ro farce and buffoonery ; bur it is certain, that the 
eres have a wonderful power of marking the emotions of 
the mind, ſometimes by a ſteadfaſt look, ſometimes by a 


| Careleſs one, now by a ſudden regard, then by a joyful 
| ſparkling, as the ſenſe of the words is diverſified: for ac- 
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tion is, as it were, the ſpeech of the features and lin 
and muſt there fore conform itſelf always to the ſenti 
of the foul. And it may be obſerved, that in all which 
relates to the geſture, there is a wonderful force im 
by nature; fince the vulgar, the unſkilful, and even tte 
moſt barbarous are chicfly affe cted by this. None : 
moved by the ſound of words, but thoſe who underſtand 
the language; and the ſenſe of many things is loſt 
men of a dull apprehenſion: but action is a kind of wi. 
verſal tongue; all men are ſubject to the fame paſſin, 
and conſequently know the fame marks of them in other, 
by which they themſelves expreſs them. | 
Perhaps ſome of my readers may be of opinion, thatthe 
hints I have here made uſe of, out of Cicero, are fone 
what too refined for the players on our theatre: in anſwer | 
to which, I venture to lay it down as a maxim, that with. | 
out good ſenſe no one can be a good player, and that he | 
very unfit to perſonate the dignity of a Roman hero, who 


cannot enter into the rules. for pronunciation and gene | x/ 


dciivered by a Roman orator. | | 

There is another thing which my author does not think 
too minute to inſiſt on, though it is purely mechanial; 
and that is the right priching of the voice. On this . 
ſion he tells the ſtory of Gracchus, who employed a fer- 
rant with a littie ivory pipe to ſtand behind him, and gie 
him the right pitch, as often as he wandered too far from 
the proper modulation. Every voice, ſays Tully, has in 
particular medium and compaſs, and the ſweetneſs of 
tpeech conſiſts in leading it through all the variety « 
tones naruraily, ard without touching any extreme. | 
Therefore, ſays he, Leave the pipe at home, but any 
the ſenſe of tius cuſtum with you.” 


— 
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No. DXLII. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 2:. 


Et fibi præferri fe gaudet Ov . 
ani | He heard, 
Well pleas'd, himſelf before himſelf preferr'd. 
15 ADD1$0N. 


HEN I have been preſent in aſſemblies where my pa- 
per has been talked of, I have been very well pleaſed 
w hear thoſe who could detract from the author of it ob- 


ſcrre, that the letters which are ſent to the Spectator are 


x good, if nut better than any of his works. Upon this 


cceaſton, many letters of mirth are uſually mentioned, 


which ſome think the Spe&taror writ to himſelf, and 


| which others commend becauſe they fancy he received 
| them from his correſpondents: ſuch are thoſe from the 
| Valetudinarian ; the inſpector of the ſign - poſts; the maſter 


of the fan-exerciſe; with that of the hooped perricoat ; that 


of Nicholas Hart the annual fleeper; that from Sir John 
Fnvill; that upon the London cries; with multitudes of 
; the fame nature. As I love nothing more than to mortify 


the ill natured, that 1 may do it effectually. I muſt ac- 
quaint them, they have very often praiſed me when they did 
nor deſign it, and that they have approved my writings 
when they thought they had derogated from them. I have 
heard feveral of theſe unhappy gentlemen proving, by un- 
deniable arguments, that I was not able to pen a letter 
which I had written the day before. Nay, I have heard 
ſome of them throwing out ambiguous expreſſions, and 

giving the company reaſon to ſuſpect that they themſelves 
did me the honour to ſend me ſuch and ſuch a parriculac 
epiſtle. which happened to be talked of with the eſteem 


or approbation of thaſe who were preſent. The rigid 
| critics are fo afraid of allowing me any thing which does 


not belong to me, that they will not be poſitive whether 


| the lion, the wild boar, and the flower-pors in the play- 


houſe, did not actually write thoſe letters which came to 


ne in their names. I muſt therefore inform theſe gen- 


Vol. VII. Aa | | tlemen. 
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tlemen, that J often choofe this way of caſting my t 
into a letter, for the following reaſons: Firſt, out of the 
policy of thoſe who try their jeſt upon another, beſut 


they own it themſelves. Secondly, becauſe I would ex- | 


tort a little praiſe from ſuch who will never applaud 


thing whoſe author is known and certain. Thirdly, be. 


cautc it gave me an opportunity of introducing a 
variety of characters into my work, which could not 
been done, had I always written in the perſon of the Spec 

tator. Fourthly, becauſe the dignity ſpeCtatorial would 
have ſuffered, had I publiſhed as from myſelf thoſe ſevenl 
ludicrous compoſitions which I have aſcribed to fiftition 
names and characters. And laſtly, becauſe they often 
 ferve to bring in more naturally, fuch additional reflex 
as have been placed at the end of them. 

There are others who have likewiſe done me a 

particular honour, though undefignedly. Thez are fi 

who will nceds have it, rhat I have tranſlated or borrowed 
many of my thoughts out of books which are written in 
other languages. I have heard of a perſon who is mare 
famous for his library than his learning, that has aſſened 
this more than once in his private converfation. Were it 
true. 1 am ſure he could not ſpeak ir from his own know- 
ledge; but had he read the books which he has collefled, 
he would find this accuſation to be wholly groundleſi. 
Thote who are truly learned will acquit me in this point, 
in which I have been fo far from eſſcuding, that I hare 
been ſcrupulous perhaps to a fault in quoting the authn 
of 1 paſſages which I might have made my own. 
But as this aſſertion is in reality an encomium on what [ 
have publiſhed, I ought rather to glory in it, than endca- 
vour to cunfute it. 


Some are ſo very willing to alienate from me that ſmall 


reputation v uich might accrue to me from any of thele 
my ſpeculations, that they attribute ſome of the beſt of 
them to thoſe imaginary manuſcripts with which I har 
introduced them. There are others, I muſt conſcls, 
whote objeftions have given me a greater concern, as the 
ſcem to reflect, under this head, rather on my moralith 


thau on my invention. Theſe are they WIG tay _ 
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dhor is guilty of falſhood, when he talks to the public of 


manuſcripts which he never ſaw, or deſcribes ſcenes of 


r ction or diſcourſe in which he was never engaged. But 
| theſe gentlemen would do weil to conſider, there is not a 


fable or parable which ever was made ule of, that is not 
liable to this exception; fince nothing, according to this 
notion, can be related innocently, which was not once 


matter of fact. Beſides, I think the moſt ordinary reader 
may be able to diſcover by my way of writing, what I de- 
liver in theſe occurrences as truth, and what as fiction. 


Since I am unawares engaged in anſwering the ſeveral 
objections which have been made againſt theſe my works, 
I muſt take notice that there are ſome who affirm a = 

_— 


of this nature ſhould always turn upon diverting ſubj 


and others who find fault with every one of them that 
hath not an immediate tendency to the advancement of 


religion or learning. I ſhall leave theſe gentlemen to 
diſpute it out among themſelves ; fince I fee one half of 
my conduct patronized by each ſide. Were I ſerious on 
an improper ſubje&, or trifling in a ſerious one, I ſhould 


deſervedly draw upon me the cenſure of my readers; or 
were I conſcious of any thing in my writings that is not 
innocent at leaſt, or that the greateſt part of them were 
not ſincerely deſigned to diſcountenance vice and ignor- 
ance, and ſupport the intereſt of truth, wiſdom, and vir- 
tue, I ſhould be more ſevere upon myſelf than the public 
s diſpoſed to be. In the mean while I defire my reader 
to conſider every particular paper or diſcourſe as a diſtinct 


tract by irſelf, and independent of every thing that goes 


before or after it. 


I ſhalbend this paper with the following letter, which 


Vas really ſænt me, as ſome others have been which I have 
 publithed, and for which I muſt own myſelf indebted to 


their reſpective writers. 


WE * | 
I Was this morning in a company of your well-wiſh- 
1 I ers, when we read over — — Tully's 
* obſervations on action adapted to the Britiſh theatre: 
* though, by the way, we were very ſorry to find that you 
—_—_— * have 
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© have diſpoſed of another member of vour club. Pax | 


© Sir Royer is dead, and the worthy clergyman dying, 


Captain Sentry has taken poſſeſſion of a fair eſtax; 


Will Honeycomb has married a farmer's daughter; a 
© the Templar withlraws himſelf into the buſineſs of his 
* own profeſſion. What will all this end in? We ax 
* afraid it pcrtends no good to the public. Unleſs yu 
very ſpecdily fix a day for the election of new member, 
* we are under ap prehenſions of loſing the Britiſh Speſta- 


« tor. I hear of a party of ladies who intend to addn | 


« you on this ſubject; and queſtion not, if you do not gie 


us the flip very ſuddenly, that you will receive adj. 
© drefics from all parts of the kingdom to continue ſþ | 


* uſeful a work. Pray deliver us out of this perpleiy, 


and among the multitude of your readers you will u- 


* ticularly oblige, 
+ Your moſt ſincere friend and ſcryant, 
0 . Pantone 


No. DXLIII. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 22. 


w=—Facies non omnibus upa, | | 
Nec diverſa tamen Ora. 


Tho not alike, conſenting parts agree, 
Faſhion'd with ſimilar valic ty. 


HOSE who were {kilful in anatomy among the m. 


cients, concluded from the ourward and inward make 


of an human body, that it was the work of a being tran 
cendently wiſe and powerful. As the world grew more 
enlightened in this art, their diſcoveries gave them freſh 


opportunities of admiring the conduct of Providence u 


the formation of an human body. Galen was conv 


by uis diſſections, and cculd not but own a lopreme Being | 


* 
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upon a ſurvey of this his handy-work. There were, in- 
deed, many parts of which the old anatomiſts did not 


know the certain uſe; but as they ſaw that moſt of thoſe 


which they examined were adapted with admirable art to 


_ their ſeveral functions, they did not queſtion but thoſe, 


whoſe uſes they could not determine, were contrived with 


the ſame wiſdom for reſpective ends and purpoſes. Since 


the circulation of rhe blood has been found our, and many 


other great diſcoveries have been made by our modern 


anatomiſts, we ſee new wonders in the human frame, and 


' diſcern ſeveral important uſes for thoſe parts, which uſes 


ancients knew nothing of. In ſhort, the body of man 


| © foch a ſubjeſt — — 


Though it appears formed with the niceſt wiſdom, upon 


| the moſt ſuperficial ſurvey of it, it ſtill mends upon the 
| ſearch, and produces our ſurpriae and amazement in 


portion as we pry into it. What I have here faid of an 


| human body, may be applied to the body of every animal 
| which has been the ſubject of anatomical obſervations. 


The body of an animal is an object adequate to our 
ſenſes. It is a particular ſyſtem of Providence that lies 
in a narrow compaſs. The eye is able to command it, 


and by ſuccefiive inquiries can ſearch into all its 


Could the body of the whole earth, or indeed the whole 


univerſe, be thus ſubmitted to the examination of our 


ſenſes, were it not too big and diſproportioned for 
our inquiries, too unwieldy, for the management of 
the eye and hand, there is no queſtion but it would ap- 
pear to us as curious and well contrived a frame as that 


ef an human body. We ſhould fee the ſame cuncate- 
nation and ſubierviency, the fame neceſſity and uſeful- 


nefs, the ſame beauty and harmony in all and every of its 


8 


The more extended our reaſon is, and the more able to 


| grapple with immenſe objects, the greater ſtill are thoſe 


dicoveries which it makes of witdem and providence in 


| the works of the creation. A Sir Iſaac Newton, who ſtands 
vp as the miracle of the preſent age, can look 


a whole 


Aa 3 
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a whole planetary ſyſtem ; conſider it in its weight, num- 


ber, and meaſure; and draw from it as many demonkra. 
tions of infinite power and wiſdom, as a more confined 
underſtanding is able to deduce from the ſy ſtem of an hy. 
man body. | | 

But to return to our ſyeculations on anatomy, I ſal 
here conſider the fabric and texture of the bodies of anj- 
mals in one particular view; which, in m opinion, ſbewz 
the hand of a thinking and all-wite Being in their forma- 
tion, with the evidence of a thouſand demonſtrations. 1 
think we may lay this down as an incuntelicd princi 
that chance never acts in a perpetual uniformity and con- 
ſiſtence with itſelf. If one ſhould always fling che fame 
number with ten thouſand dice. or fee every throw juſt 
five times lefs, or five times more in number than the 


throw which immediately preceded it, who would nct 
imagine there is ſome invifible power u hich directs the - 


caſt * This is the proceeding which we ind in the ope- 
rations of nature. Every kind of animal is diverſified by 
different magnitudes, each of which gives rite to a diffe- 
rent ſpecies. Let a man trace the dog or lion kind, and 
he will obſerve how many of the works of nature ae 
_ publiſhed, if I may uſe the expreilion, in a vatiety of 
editions. If we look into the reptile world, or into thot: 
different kinds of animals that fill the clement of water, 
we mert with the ſame repetitions among ſcveral ſpeties, 
that differ very little from one another, but in fize and 
bulk. You find the fame creature that is drawn at larye, 
copied out in fereral proportions and ending in miniature. 
It would be tedious to produce inſtances of this regular 
conduct in Providence, as it would be tupertluaus to thoſe 
vc ho are verſed in the natural hiſtory of animals. The 
magniticent harmony of the univerſe is ſuch that we may 
obſerve mnamcrable diviſions running upon the ſame 
ground. I might alſo extend this ſpeculation to the dea 
arts of nature, in which we may find matter diſpoſed 
into many ſimilar ſyſtems, as well in our ſurvey of ſan 
and planets as of ſtones, vegetables, and other fublunary 


parts of the creation. In a word, Providence 2 | 


9 - 
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the richneſs of its goodneſs and wiſdom, not only in the 


production of many original ſpecies, but in the multipli- 
city of d={cants, wiuch it has made on eyery original ſpe- 
ci in particulur. ; 

But to purſue this thought ſtill farther : every living 
| creature coalidered in irfcif, has many very complicated 
parts that ase exact copies of fume other parts which it 
poitelies, aud u lich are complicated in the ſame manner. 
One ere Mul have been ſufſicient for the ſubſiſtence and 
pecſer vation of an animal; but, in order to better his con- 
dition, we foe ancther placed with a mathematical exact- 
nefs in the ſame muſt advantageous ſituation, and in every 
particular of the lame fize and texture. Is it poſſible for 
chance to be thus delicate and uniform in her operations? 
Suid a million of dice turn up twice together the fame 
number, the wonder would be ncthing in compariſon with 
tuis. But when we fee this ſimilitude and reſemblance 


in the arm, the hand, the fingers; when we ſee one half 


of the body intirely correſpond with the other in all thoſe 
minute {trokes, without which a man might have very 
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. weil ſubſiſted; nay, when we often ſee a ſingle part - 
. peared an hundred times in the fame body notwithſtand- 
me it conſiſts or the moſt intricate weaving of numberleſs 

, fires, and thefe parts differing ſtill in magnitude, as the 
convenicnce of their particular ſituation requires; ſure a 
man muſt Have a ſtrange caſt of underitindins, who does 
nor dilcover the Fnger of God in fo wonteriul a work. 
Theſe duplicates in thoſe parts of the body, without 
which a man might have very well ſublifted, though nor 
fy well as with them, are a plain demonſtration of an all- 
wit: Contriver; as thoſe more numerous copyings which 
are found among the veſſels of the ſame body, are evident 

_ demonſtrations that they could not be the work of chance. 

. This argument receives additional ſtrength, if we apply 
it to every animal and infe& within our knowledge, as 
well as to thoſe numberleſs living creatures that are objets 
too minute for a human eye; and if we conſider how the 
ſeveral ſpecics in this whole world of life reſemble one 
another in very many particulars, fo far as is — 
LY * 
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for their reſpective ſtates df exiſtence; it is much mae 
probable that an hundred million of dice ſhould be aſs, 
ally thrown an bundred million of times in the ſame nun. 
ber, than that the body of any fingle animal ſhould he 
produced by the fortuitous concourſe of marter. An 
that the like chance ſhould ariſe in innumerable i 


requires a deyree of credulity that is not under the direc. | 
tion of common ſenſe. We may carry this confiderain | 


yet furcher, if we reflect on the two ſexes in every li 
ecken, with their reſemblances to each other, and thak 


particular diſtinctions that were neceſſary for the keeging 


up of this great world of life. 
There are many more demonſtrations of a ſuptene 


Being, and of his tranſcendent wiſdom, power, and gl. 
neſs in the formation of the body of a living — | 


which I refer my reader to other writings, parricularly to 
the fixth book of the poem, intitled Creatiox, where the 


anatomy of the human body is deſcribed with great fu. 


aity and elegance. I have been particular on the 
which runs through this ſpeculation, becauſe [ 


| have not ſeen it enlarged upon by others. q 


No. DXLIV. MONDAY, NOVEMBER 24. 


Nunquam ita quiſquam bene ſubduR3 ratione ad vitam fuit, 
Quin res, #tas, uſus, ſemper aliquid apportet novi, 

Aliquid moneat : ut illa, que te icire credas, neſcias; 

Et, que tibi putiris prima, in experiundo ut repudies. Tit. 
No man was ever ſo completely ſkilled in the condu of life, 


as not to receive new information from age and experience; 
inſomuch that we find ourſelves really ignoraat of what ve 


thought we underſtood, and fee cauſe to reject what we fav | 


PHERE are, I think, ſentiments in the follovix 
ker fran mg friend Captain Scary, which . 


A 
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gover 2 rational and equal frame of mind, as well 
prepared for an advantageous as an unfortunate change 


af condition. 


Sir, Coverley-Hall. Nov. 16, Worceſterſlure. 


* I AM come to the ſucceilion of the eſtate of my ho- 


+ ® noured kinſman Sir Roger de Coverley; and 1 at- 
* ſure you I find it no eaſy taſk to keep up the figure of 


© maſter of the fortune which was fo handſomely en- 


« joyed by that honeſt plain man. I cannot (with ret- 
pect to the great obligations I have, be it ſpoken) re- 
© flect upon his character, but I am confirmed in the 


| + truth which I have, I think, heard ſpoken at the 
(club, to wit, that a man of a warm and well dit- 
© poſed heart with a very ſmall capacity, is highly ſu- 
_ * perior in human ſociety to him who with the greateſt 
_ * talents is cold and languid in his affections. Bur, 
alas! why do I make a difficulty in ſpeaking of my 
_ * worthy anceſtor's failings ? his little abſurdities and 


* incapacity for the converſation of the politeſt men 
Hare dead with him, and his greater qualities are even 
* now uſeful to him. I know not whether by naming 
© thoſe diſabilities I do not enhance his merit, fince he 
has left behind him a reputation in his country, which 


|} + would be worth the pains of the wiſeſt man's whole 


life to arrive at. By the way I muſt obſerve to you, 
that many of your readers have miſtook that paſſage 
in your writings, wherein Sir Roger is reported to 
* have enquired into the private character of the young 
* woman at the tavern. I know you mentioned that 


* circumſtance as an inftance of the ſimplicity and in- 


* nocence of his mind, which made him imagine it a 
very eaſy thing to reclaim one of thoſe criminals, and 
* not as an inclination in him to be guilty with her. 


The leſs diſcerning of your readers cannot enter into 
| © that delicacy of deſcription in the character: but in- 


deed my chief buſineſs at this time is to repreſent to 


you my preſent ſtate of mind, and the ſatis faction 1 
p pftomiſe to myſelf in the poſſeſſion of my new fortune. 


J have continued all Sir Puger's ſervants, except 
* bee 
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* ſuch as it was a relief to diſmiſs into little beings 

my manour : thoſe who we in = bt of We 
* Knight's own hand to be taken care of by me, I 

* quartered upon ſuch as have taken new leaſes of me, 
and added fo many advantages during the lives of the 
© perſons fo quartered, that it is the intereſt of thus 
* whom they are joined with, to cheriſh and befriend 
them upon all occaſions. I find a conſiderable ſum d 
* ready money, which I am laying out among my d. 
* pendents at the common intereſt, but with a deſign u 
© lend it according to their merit, rather than 


* to their ability. 1 Mall lay a tax upon ſuch a s 


* highly obliged, to become ſecurity to me for ſuch d 
their own poor youth, whether male or female, as wan 


help towards getting into ſome being in the world. 1 


» have lent 


obligation, in caſc the infant dies before he is out of lu 


| + apprenticeſhip; by which means the kindred ad. 


< ſters are extremely careful of breeding him to induftry, 


that he may repay it himſelf by his labeur, in three | 


years journey-work after his time is out, for theuſe 
© of his ſecurities. Opportunities of this kind are al 


that have eccurred ſince I came to my eftate, but Is | 


£ ſure you I will preſerve a conſtant diſpoſition to each 
© at all the occaſions I can to promote the good and 
+ pineſs of my neighbourkood. — 


to put out children, with a clauſe which makes voidthe | 
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But give me leave to lay before you a little eftabiiſh- 


ment which has grown out of my paſt life, that I doubt 


+ not, will adminiſter great ſatisfaction to me in that part 
+ of it, whatever that is, which is to come. 

There is a prejudice in favour of the way of life 
©to which a man has been educated, which I know 
not whether it would not be faulty to overcome: it 
is like a partiality to the intereſt of one's own coun- 
* try before that of any other nation. It is from an 
© habit abun oc upon me from my youth 
G in arms, that 1 have ever held gentlemen, who 
© have preſerved » good-narure, juſtice, and hu- 
© manity in a ſoldier's life, to be the moſt valuable and 
« worthy perſons of the human race. To paſs through 
* imminent dangers, ſuffer painful watchings, frightrul 


+ alarins, and laborious marches for the greater part of 


2 man's time, and paſs the reſt in ſobriety conformable 
to the rules of the moſt virtuous civil life, is a merit 
| too great to deſerve the treatment it uſually meets 


| + with among the other part of the world. But I aſſure 


you, fir, were there not very many who have this 
+ worth, we cuuld never have ſeen the glorious events 
' which we have in our days. I need not ſay more to 


+ illuſtrate the character of a ſoldier, than to tell you 


| he is the very contrary to him you obſerve loud, ſaucy, 
+ and over-bearing in a red-coat about town. But I 
was going to tell you, that in honour of the profeſ- 
* fron of arms, I have ſer apart a certain ſum of money 


for a table for ſuch gentlemen as have ſerved their 
country in the army, and will pleaſe from time to 
time to (cjourn all, or any part of the year, at Cover- 
bey. Such ef them as will do me that honour, ſhall 
ind horſes, ſervants, and all things neceſſary for their 
| accommodation, and enjoyment of all the conve- 
' * niencics of life in a pleaſant various country. If Co- 


* lonel Camperfelt be in town, and his abilities are not 

employed another way in the ſervice, there is no 

© man would be more welcome here. That gentle- 

man's thorough knowledge in his profeſſion, _ 
| | 4 w 
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«* with the ſimplicity of his manners and goodnefi cf 


© his heart, would induce others like him ro honour 
* abode; and I ſhould be glad my acquaintance would 


(take themſelves to be invited or not, as their charafter, 


© have an affinity to his. | 
I would have all my friends know, that they need 


© not fear (though 1 am become a country gentleman) | 


* I will treſpaſs againſt their temperance and fobriey 


„No, Sir, 1 mall retain ſo much of the good fad. 


ments for the conduct of life, which we cultivated in 


© each other at our club, as to contemn all inordinae 


©* pleafures: but particularly remember, with our he. 
© loved Tully, that the delight in food conſiſts in defire, 
_ © not ſatiety. They who moſt paſſionately purſue ple. 

© ſure, ſeldomeſt arrive at it. Now I am writing to x 
* philoſopher, I cannot forbear mentioning the farisfalim 
* I took in the paſſage I read yeſterday in the fame Tully, 
A nobleman of Athens made a compliment to Play 
the morning after he had ſupped at his houfe, *your 


« entertainments do not only pleaſe when you give them, 


« bur alſo the day after.” 
« I am, my worthy friend, 
| + Your moſt obedient humble ſerra, 
T | Wu Sexmar; 
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No. DXLV. TUESDAY, NOVEMBER 25. 


Quin potiùs pacem æternam pactoſqu: Hymenzos | 
Exercemus — . Vine. 


Let us in bonds of laſting peace unite, 


PFIFEET HER 7&9 8, 


And celebrate the hymeneal rite. 


| Io but think the following letter from the 
L emperor of China to the of Rome, propoſing a 
eulition of the Chineſe and Roman churches, will be 
acceptable to the curious. I muſt confeſs I myſelf being 
of opinion, that the emperor has as much authority to be 


interpreter to him he pretends to expound, as the pope has 


| tobe a vicar of the ſacred perſon he takes upon him to 


repreſent, I was not a little pleaſed with their treaty of 
alliance. What progreſs the negotiation between his 


SETS 


majeſty of Rome and his holineſs of China makes (as 

| we daily writers ſay upon ſubjects where we are at a loſo) 

time will let us know. In the mean time ſince ther 
zree in the fundamentals of power and authority, and 
differ only in matters of faith, we may expect the matter 
will go on without difficulty. 


cia & Lintern del Re della China al Papa, interpretata 
dal Padre Segretario dell India della Compagne di 


| * A voi- Benedetto ſopra i benedetti PP. ed interpretatore 


grande de Pontifici e Paſtore Xmo, difpenſatore dell” 
oglio de 1 N d' Europa, Clemente XI. 
F 1. * 1 & The Gi 1 p imo 

© = ſopra tutti 1 ntiſſimi della terra, altiſſimo ſo- 


| * pra tutti gl Altitſimi ſotto il fole e la luna, che ſude 


© nella ſede di ſmeraldo della China ſopra cento ſcalini 

© foro, ad interpretare la lingua di Dio a tutti 1 def- 

© cendenti fedeli d Abramo, che de la vita e la mcrte a 

76 GU 
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la penna dello Struzzo vergine, e manda ſalute ed x. 


ereſimento di vecchiezza. 

Eſſendo arrivato il tempo in cui il fiore della reals 
_ © noftro gioventu deve maturare i Frutti della num 
vectuezza, e confortare con quell'i defiderii de i 
* li noſtri divoti, e propagare il ſeme di quella piam 
che deve proteggerli, habbiamo Stabilito d' acmm- 
« pagnarci con una virgine eccelſa ed amoroſa allatzn 
© alla mammella della leoneſſa forte e dell" Agnella man» 
ſueta. Percio eſſendo ci ſtato figurato ſempre il veſts 


5 — Europeo Romano per paeſe di donne invine, i 
p | 


„e chaſte; allongiamo la noſtra mano poteme, a 


« ſtringere una di loro, e queſtra ſara una voſtro nipote, o | 


_ © nipate di qualche altrograi Sacerdote Latino, che ſa 
guardata dall' occhio dritto di Dio, ſara ſeminata in lei 
« P Autorita di Sara, la fedelta d' Eſther, e la _—_ 

guarda il ciclo 


« di Abba; la vogliamo con l oechio che 
© la terre, e con la bocca della Conchiglia che fi paſte 
della ruggiada del matino. La ſua eta non paſſi ducens 
_ © corfi della luna, la fua ſtatura f alto quanto la fpics 
« dritta del grano verde, e la ſua grofſezza quanto wn 
manipolo di grano ſecco. Noi la mandaremmo a veſim 
per li noſtri mandatiei Ambaſciadori, e chi la condu- 
ranno a noi, e noi incontraremmo alla riva del fiune 
grande facendola ſalire ſuo noſtro cocchio. Ella para 
adorare apreſſo di noi il ſuo Dio, con venti quatro ale 
a ſua elleziune e potra cantare con loro come la Tom 
alla Primavera. f 

* Sodisfando noi Padre e amico noſtro queſta noim 
drama, ſarete caggione di unire in amicita 
« coteſti voſtri Regni d' Europa al noſtro dominante in- 
« perio, e fi abbracciranno le noſtri leggi come Leim 


© abbraccia la pianta, e noi medeſem1 del 
© nofiro ſeme — in coteſte Provincei, 12 lem 
di voſtri Principi con il fuoco amoroſo delle nam AN. 
© mazoni, d'alcune delle quali i noſtri mandatici Ama 
© ciadori vi porteranno le Somiglianza dipinte.— V. Cu- 


« firmiamo di tenere in pace le due buone religiole h- 
« miglie delli Miffionarii gli'neri Figlioli' d'Ignazio, & li 


© bianchi e neri figlioli di Dominico, il cui configlio ay 
uni e delt altri ci ſerve 63 


— 
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di lume ad interpretare le divine Legge come appuncto 
* falume Foglio che fi getta in Mare. In tanto Alzandoci 


* dal noftro Trono per Abbracciarvi, vi dichiariamo noſtro 


* conguinto e Confederato, ed ordiniamo che queſto fo- 
« giio tia ſegnato col noſtro Segno Imperiale della noſtra 


_ © Cirta, Capo del Mondo, il quinto giorno della terza luna- 
© tione |'anno quarto del noftro Imperio. 


* S'illo e un ſole nelle cui faccia e anche quella della 
luna ed intorno tra i Raggi vi ſono trapoſte alcune 
« Spada. 

* Dico il traduttore che ſecond» il ceremonial di queſ- 
to lettere e recedentiiſimo fpecialmente Feſſere ſerit- 
to con la penna dello Struꝛzo virgine con la quelle non 


_ © fovlioh ſcrivere quei Re che le — a Dio e ſcrĩvendo 


a qualche altro a Principe del M ndo, la maggior Finez-— 


| © za che uſino, e ſeriver gli con la penna dei Par on- 
| A letter from the Emperor of China to the Pope, inter- | 


preted by a father Jeſuir, ſecrecary to the Indies. 
To you bleſſed above the bleſſed, great emperor of 


* 


© Biſhops, and paſtor of Chriſtians, diſpenſer of the oil 
© of the kings of Europe, Clement XI. 


TAE favourite friend of God Gionorta the VIIth, 
6 molt powerful above the moſt powerful of the 


_ © earth, higheſt above the higheſt under the fun and 


* moon, who fits on a throne of Emerald of China, 
above 100 ſteps of gold, to interpret the language of 
God to the faithful, and who gives life and death to 
* 115 kingdoms, and 170 iſlands; he writes with the 
2 a virgin Oſtrich, and ſends health and increaſe 
© of old age. 

6 „e of our age, in which the 
* flower of our royal youth ought to ripen into fruit to- 
* wards old age, to comfort there with the defire of our 
* devoted people, and to propague the feed of that 
plant which muſt protect them; we have determined 
to accompany ourſelves with an high amorous vi-gin, 


* ſuckled at the breaſt of a wild lioneſs, and a meek 


Bb z * lamb; 
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families of miſſionaries, the black fous of Ignatius, ad 


an Roman people is the father of many unconquerablemi 
chaſte ladies; we ftretch out our powerful arm to ay 
brace one of them, and the ſhall be. one of your nit 
or the niece of ſome other great Latin prieſt, the darling 
of God's right eye. Let the authority of Sarah be fon 
in her, thc fidelity of Eſther, and the wiſdom of A. 
We would have her eye like that of a dove, which 
may look upon heaven and earth, with the mouth af : 
thell-fiſh to fecd upon the dew of the ing; ber 
age muſt not exceed 200 courtes of the moon; let ber 
ſtature be equal to that of an ear of green corn, and her 
girth a handful. 

We will fend our Mandarines, ambaſſadors to clube 
her, and to conduct her to us, and we will meet her 
on the bank of the great river, making her to leap up 
into our chariot. She may with us worſhip her om 
God; together with twenty-four virgins of her own 
chooſing ; and ſhe may fing with them as the turtlem 
the ſpring. You, O father and friend, complying vm 
this our deſire, may be an occaſion of uniting in pep» 
rual friendſhip our high empire with your European 
kingdoms, and we may embrace your laws as theivy 
embrzces the tree; and we curſcives may ſcatter our 
royal blood into your provinces, warming the chief ef 
your princes with the amorous fire of our Aman 
the reſembling pictures of fome of which our fad 
Mandarines ambaſſadors thall convey to you. 

We exhort you to keep in peace two guad religew 


the white and black ſons of Dominicus; that the county 
ſel, both of the one and the other, may ſerve as a guide 
to us in our government, and a light to interpret the d- 
vine law, as the oil cuſt into the ſea produces light. 
To conclude, we riſing up in our throne ro embraze 


vou, we declare vou our ally and cunfederatc ; aud he 


ordered this leaf to be ſcaied with our imperial fignet, 
in our royal city the head of the world, the eighth 


day of the third lunation, and the 4th year of or | 


2000 7 
Teizn. | 
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Letters from Rome ſay, the whole converſation both 
among gentlemen and ladies has turned upon the ſubjet᷑t 
of this epiſtle, ever fince it arrived. The jeſuit who 
tranſlated it ſays, it loſes much of the majeſty of the ori- 

inal in the Italian. It feems there was an offer of the 
— nature made by a predeceſſor of the preſent Empe- 
ror to Lewis XIIIth of France, but no lady of that court 
would take the voyage, that cx not being ar that time ſu 
much uſed in politic negotiations. The manner of treat- 
ing the Pope is, according to the Chineſe ceremonial, very 
reſpectful: for tne Emperor writes to him with the quill 
of a virgin oſtrich, which was never uſed before but in 
writing prayers. Inſtructions are preparing for the lady 
whe thail have ſo much zcal as to undertake this pilgrim- 


E age, and be an empreſs for the fake of her religion. The 


principal of the Indian miſſionaries has given in a liſt of 
the reigning fins in China, in order to prepare indulgen- 
ces neceſſary to this lady and her retinue, in advancing 
the intereſts of the Roman Catholic religion in thoſe 
k nydoms. | | | 


To the Spectator-Generai. 


a May it pleaſe your Honour, : 
I HAVE of late ſeen French hats of a prodigious 
6 * magnitude paſs by ay oblervatory. | 
3 | Joux SLY." 


No. DXLVI. WEDNESDAY, NOVEMBER 26. 
Omnia patefacienda, ut ne quid omnino quod venditor norit 


emptor ignaret. Torx. 
Every thing ſhould be fairly told, that the buyer may not be 
ignorant of any thing, which the ſeller knows. | 


T gives me very great ſcandal to obſerve, wherever I 

go, how much ſkill, in buying all manner of goods, 
tacce is neceſſary to _ 7 JORGE BUG Tg ETD 
\ 1 
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in whatever you ſce expoſed to ſale. My reading une 
fuch a ſtrong impreſſion upon me, that I ſhould think 
mylelf a cheat in my wav, if I ſhould tranſlate any thi 

from another tongue, and not acknowledge it to my tea 
ders. I underſtood from common report, that Mr. Ch 
ber was introducing a French play upon our ſtage, and 
thought myſelf concerned to let the town know what 
was his, and what was foxciun. When I came to the n- 
 hearfal, I found the houſe fo partial to one of their own 
fraternity, that they gave every thing wich was {aid ſuch 


grace, emphaſis, and force in their own action, tliat it Ic 


no eaſy matter to make any judgment of the periormance. 
Mrs. Oldficld, who it ſcems is the Heroic Daughter, had 
lo juſt a conception of her part, that her action made 


what the {poke appear decent, juſt, and noble. They: | 


ſons of terror and compethon, they mace me beire 
were very art fully raiſed, and the whole condæxct of the 
play artful and ſurpriſing. We authors do not muchr- 
| bth the endeavours of players in this kind; but have the 


{ime diſd:n as phyſicians and lawyers have when a. 


neys and apothecarics give advice. Cibber himſclf wk 
the liberty to tell me, that he expected I would do hn 
juſtice, and allow the play well prepared for his ſpefia- 
tors, whatever it was for his readers. He added ven 
many particulars not uncurious concerning the manner cf 
tak ing an audience, and laying wait not, only fur their ſu· 
perticial applauſe, but alſo fer inſinuating ito their aſic · 


tions and paflions, by the artful management of the lack, 


voice, and geſture of the ſpcaker. I could not but c- 
| ſent that the Heroic daughter appeared in the rehearſal 
moving entertainment wrought out of a great and en- 
plary virtue. 

The advantages of action, ſhow and dreſs on theſe o- 
— are allowable, becauſe the merit a being 
capable of impoting upon us tu our advantage ente 
tainment. All 2 going to ſay about the honeſ/ 
of an author in the ſale of his ware, was that he ought» 
own all that he had borrowed from others, and lay in 
clear light all that he gives his ſpectators for their wx 
with an account of the firſt manufactures. Bur 1 1 


/ Pan 


2. 
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ell to give the lecture of this day vpon the common and 
roſtituted behaviour of traders in ordinary commerce, 
The philuſopher made it a rule of tra le, that your profit 
ought to be the common prolit; and it is unjuſt to take 
any ſtep towards gain, wherein the gun of cent in 
whom you fell is ot aiſo conſuited. A man may deceive 
bimſeli if he thinks tir, but he is no better than a cheat 
who lells any thing without telling rhe exceptions againſt 
It, as Well a> what 15 to be Lud in ts advantage. The 


ſcandalous abufe of langvave and hardening of con- 


icience, Winciy , ooterved ery day in going from 
one place to anotuc c, is What mas a whole city to an 
unprejudiced eyc a den of tineves. It was no (mall 
picaſure to me tor this reaſon to remark, as I paſſed by 
Cornhiil, that the thop of that worthy, honeſt, though 
lately unfortunate citizen, Mr. John Morton, fo well 
known in the linen trade, is fitting up anew. Since a 
man ha, been in a Qlitcelied condition, it ought to be a 
great tatistaction to have paſſed through it in fuch a man- 
ner as not to have loft the friendihip of thuſe who ſuffered 
with lum, but to receive un honuurabie acknowidymont 
of his honeſty from thoſe very perteus to whom thc law 
had con ſigned his eflate., | 

The misfortune of this citizen is like to prove of a 
very general advantage to thee wit that den with him 
hereafter ; for the Hock iti wich he now fers up being 
tac ican of his friends, hu cann t exp that tu the hazard 
of giving credit, but enters into a rcudy- nume wade, by 
which means he will both buy and toll the beſt and cheap- 


elt. [He impoſes upon himtelf a rule of affixing the va- 


lue of cachi picce he ſcli, to the picce feof; to that the 
moſt ignorant tervant or child will be as good a buyer at 
his thup as the moſt ikilcul in the trade. For all which, 
you have all his hopes and fortune for your ſecurity. To 
encourage dealing afrer ti:is way, there is not only the 
avoiding the molt infamous guiit in ordinary bartering; 
but this oblervation, that he no buys with ready money, 
farcs ie much to his family as the ſtate exacts out of his 
al fc the ſecurity ad errice of his country ; that rs 

| 
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to far, in plain Engliſh, fixteen will do as much as t 
— 8 2 


Mr. Spectator, | 
© AFY heart is fo ſwelled with grateful ſentiments @ 
N account of ſome favours which I have lately. 
* ccived, that I muſt beg leave to give them utterance 
* amongft the croud of other anonymous correſpondent; 
* and writing, I hope, will be as great a relief to m 
* forced ſilence, as it is to your natural taciturnity 
My vgenerous benc factor will not ſuffer me to ſpeak u 
him in any terms of acknowledgment, but ever tem 
eme as if he had the greateſt obligations, and uſes ue 
with a diſtinction that js not to be expected from oe 
o much my fupcrior in fortune, years, and underſtand. 
ing. He iniinuatcs, as if 1 had a certain right to his 
* favours from ſome merit, which his particular indul- 
* gence to me has diſcovered; but that is only a beaw- 
ful artifice to leſſen the pain an honeſt mind feels in 
* receiving obligations, when there is no probability of 
returning them. | 

A gift is doubled when accomprnicd with ſuch ade- 
« licacy of addreſs ; but what to me gives it an inexprel- 
« ſible value is its coming from the man I moſt eſtecmm 
the world. It pleaſes me indeed, as it is an advantage 
and addition to my fortune; but when I conſider ta 
© an inſtance of, that good man': friendſhip, it overjoyy 8 
« traafports me; I lock on it with a lover's eye, and u 
longer regard the gift, but the hand that gave it. Fir 
my friendihip is ſo entirely void of any gainful view 
that it often gives me pain to think it ſhould have been 
* chargeable to him; and I cannot at ſome melanchoy 
hours help doing his generoſity the wy fearing t 
« ſhould cool on this account, and that the laſt favorr 
might be a ſort of legacy of a departing friendſhip. ' 

I confeſs theſe fears ſcem very groundleſs aud unjul, 
but you muſt forgive them to the apprehenſion of ae 
poſſeſſed of a great treaſure, who is frighted at the molt 
« diſtant ſhadow of danger. — 

Since I have thus far epened my heart to you, I oi 
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| © nor conceal the ſecret ſatisfaftion I feel there of know 
ing the goodnels of my friend wil! pot be unrewarded. 
am plcafed with thinking the provid. nce of the Al- 
© miginty hath {uticient bletfings in now tou him, and 
| + wil. certainly diſcharge the debt, though | aw not made 
| © the happy iuſtrumenc of doing it. 
However en thing in my power thall be wanting to 
' © ſhew my gratitude ; I will make it the butinefs v5 my 
« life to thank him, and ſhall eſteem (next t him) thote 
my beſt friends, wh give me tic vroatelt afliitance in 
« this good work. Printing this letter would be fome 
| + little inſtance of my gratitude ; and your favour herein 
« will very much oblige 
| + Your moſt humble ſervant, &c.” 

Nor. 24. W. C.“ 
T 
No. DXLVII. THURSDAY, NOVEMBER 27. 

Si vulnus tibi, monſtratã radice vel herba, 

Non fieret levius, fugeres radice vel herba 

Proficiente nihil curarier. Hom. 

Suppoſe you had a wound, and ore had ſhow'd 

An herb, which you apply d, but found no good; 


Wou'd you be ford of this, increaſe your pain, 
And ule the fruitleſs remedy again ? | Cnrxxcna. 


ww 


I. is very difficult to praiſe a man without putting him 
out of councenance. My following correfſpe.ndunt 
has found out this uncomman art, and together with his 
friends, has celebrated ſome of my ſpeculations after ſuch 
a concealed but diverting manner, that if any of my rea- 
ders think I am to blame in publiſhing my own commen- 
dations, they will allow ] ſhould have deſerved their cen- 
ſure as much, had I ſuppreſſed the humour in which 
they are conveyed to me, | 
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© Sir, 


6 I AM often in a private aſſembly of wits of both ſam 
« * where we generally de ſcant upon your ſpeculation, 
or upon tne ſubjects on which you have treated. We 
were laſt Tueſday talking of thoſe two volumes which 
* you have lately publiſhed. Some were commending 
l one of your papers, and ſome another; and there wa 
© ſcarce a ſingle perſon in the company that had not af. 
© yourite ſpeculation. Upon this a man of wit and leam- 
© ing told us, he thought it would not be amiſs, if ve 
© paid the SpeCtator the ſame compliment that is often 
© made in our public prints to Sir William Read, Þr. 
Grant, Mr. Moor the apothecary, and other eminent 
© phyſicians, where it is ufa for the patients to publik 
© the cures which have been made upon them, and the 
© ſeveral diſtempers under which they laboured. The 
© propoſal took, and the lady where we viſited having the 
© two laſt volumes im large paper interleaved for her am 
private uſe, ordered them to be brought down, and lid 
in the window, whither every one in the company re- 
tired, and writ down a particular advertiſement in the 
© ſtile and phraſe of the like ingenious 


* which we frequently meet with at the end of or 


© newſpapers. When we had finiſhed our work, ve 
rend them with a great deal of mirth at the fire · ſde, 


and agreed, nemime cuntrœil crule, to get them tranſerb- 


© ed, and ſent to the Spectator. The gentleman wiv 
made the propoſal emered the following advertiſement 
© before the title · page, after which the reſt ſucceeded in 
© order. f 
« Remedium car & uwniverſum ; or, an eſſectuul t- 
* medy adapted to all enpacities; thewing how any per- 
« fon may cure himſclf of ill nature, pride, party 
« or any other diſtemper incident to the human ſyſten, 
« with an eaſy way to know when the infection is dh 
« him. This panacea is as innocent as bread, 
« to the taſte, and requires no confinement. It has ut 
* its equal in thc univerſe, as abundance of * 


ee 
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and gentry thruughout the kingdom have expe- 


« ricaccd. | 


N. B. No family ought to be without it.“ 
Over the two SpeAators on ealonly, being the two ff in 


toc third volume. 


« TI William Crazy, aged threeſcore and ſeven, having 
« lxen for ſeveral years afflicted with uncaſy doubts, 
« fears, and vapours, occaſioned by the youth and beauty 
« of Mary my wife, aged twenty-tive, do hereby, for the 
« benetit of the public, give notice, that I have found 
great relief from the two following doſcs, having 
talen them two mornings together withi a diſh of cho- 


* clate. Witneſs my hand, &c.“ 


Fer the benefit of the poor. 
« In charity to ſuch as are troubled with the diſeaſe of 
& [evee-hunting, and are forced to ſeek their bread every 
morning at the chamber-doors of great men, I A. B. 
« do teſtify, that for many years paſt I laboured under 


this faſhionable diſtemper, but was cured of it by a re- 


4 medy which I bought of Mrs. Baldwin, contained in a 


half theer of paper, marked No. 193, where any one 


« may be provided with the fame remedy at the price of 
4 a ſingle penny. | 


« An infallible cure for hypochondriac melancholy, 


No. 173. 184. 191. 203. 209. 221. 233. 235» 239. 


243.247.251. | . 
« Probatum eſt. CrarLes Easv.” 


« I Chriſtopher Query, having been troubled with a 


certain diftemper in my tongue, which ſhewed itielt in 


m ertinent and ſuperiiuous interrogatories, have not 
« ;ſk:4 one unneceſſary queſtion ſince my peruſal of the 


FE | reſcri2tion marked No. 228.” 
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« Jour to the checks of thoſe that are white or — 
4 it is not to be diſtinguiſhed from a natural — 


cc 
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« 
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ty, No. 231, which gives ſuch a delightful bh 


O 


plexion, nor Perceiv ed to be artificial by the 


friend: is nothing of paint, or in the leaft hurtful. K 


renders th.: face de lightfully handſome ; is not fubie 
to be rubbed off, and cannot be parnileled by either 


waſh, powder, coſmetic, &c. It 1s certainly the bet 
beautiſter in the world. 


© MarTHa Gr.owory,” 
„I Samuel Self, of the pariſh of St. James's, 


a conſtitution that naturally abounds with acids, mate 
uſe of a paper of directions marked No. 175, recom- 
mending a healthful exerciſe called Good-narure, and 
have found i it a moſt excellent ſweetener of the blood.“ 


« Whereas I Elizabeth Rainbow, was troubled vi 
that diſtemper in my head, which about a vear aps 
was pretty epidemical among the ladies, and ilcurend 
"(elf in the coluur of their hocds, having made uſe of 
the deEtor's cephalic tinqture. which be exhibited v 
the public in one of his laſt year's papers, I recovered 
in a very few days. 


« T George Gloom, having for a long time been troy 


bled with the ſpleen, and bein adviſed by my friend 
to put myſelf into a courſe of S:ce/z, did for that end 
make uſe of remedies conveyed to me ſeveral more 
ings, in ſhort letters from the hands of the inviſible 
doQor. They were marked at the bottom Nathanid 


Henrooſt, Alice Threadneedle. R heeca Nettiety, 


Tom Loveleſs, Mary Meanwell, Thomas Smoky, Ar- 
' _ Freeman, Tom Meggot, Ruftic Sprightly, &. 
which have had ſo good an effect upon me, that I now 
find mylelt chearf, il. liglutſome and eaſy; and ther- 
re do recommend them to all ſuch as labour under the 


ſame diſtemper.“ 
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Nat having room to infert all the advertiſcments which 
were ſent me, J have only pricked out ſome few from the 
third volume, reterving the fourth for another opportu- 

. , (a ; 


I oity. 


No. DXLVIII. FRIDAY, NOVEMBER 28. 
| — Vitiis nemo fine naſcitur, optimus ille 

3 Qui minimis urgetur.— | 

Th-re's none but has ſome fault, and he's the beſt, 


Han. 


Moſt virtuous he, that's ſpotted with the leaſt. . 
Cerxcr. 
« Mr. Spectator Nov. 27, 1712. 


HAV read this day's paper with a great deal of 
pleaſure, and could fend you an account of feveral 
| *elixirs and antidotes in your third volume, which your 
* correſpondents have not taken notice of in their adver- 
tiſements; and at the ſame time muſt own to you, that 
© I have ſeldom ſeen a ſhop furniſhed with ſuch a variety 
© of medicaments, and in which there are fewer ſopori- 
| © fies. The ſeveral vehicles you have invented for con- 
© veving your unacceptable truths to us, are what I moſh 
© particularly admire, as I am afraid they are ſecrets 
which will die with you. I do not find that any of 
* your critical eſſays are taken notice of in this paper, 
\ © notwithſtanding I look upon them to be excellent 
cleanſers of the brain, and could venrer to ſuperſcribe 
them with an advertiſement which I have lately ſeen in 
one of our news- papers, wherein there is an account 
given of a fovereign remedy for reſtoring the taſte of 
* all ſuch perſons whoſe palates have been vitiared by 
_ * diſtempers, unwholſome food, or any the like occaſions. 
© Bur tv let fall the allufion, notwithſtanding your criti- 

© ciſms, and particularly the candour which you have 

© diſcovered in them, are not the leaſt taking part of your 
works, I find your opinion concerning poertical juſtice, 
2 ĩt is expreſſed in the — 
1 Cc - »*.. 
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© tor, is controverted by ſome eminent critics; and as you. | 
* now ſeem to our great grief of heart, to be winding w | 


6 I hoped would have enlarged a lit 
© tle upon that ſubz&. It is indeed but a fingle ya 
© ragraph in your works, and I believe thoſe who have 
© read it with the ſame attentiou I have done, will think 
© there is nothing to be objected againſt it. I have how. 
* ever drawn up ſome additional _—_— 
© en the opinion which you have there delivered, 

+ ing endeavoured to go to the bottom of that maner, 
0 
« 

Horace in my motto ſays, © that all men are viciow, 
© and tes thay alike —.— another only as they are 
„ more or lefs fo.” Boileau has given 2 account 
of our wiſdom, as Horace has of our virtue.” 


66 Tous les hommes ſont fous, & malgre tous leurs ſoins 


« Ne different entre eux, que du plus & du moins. 


All men, ſays he, are fools, and in ſpite of their e- 


, deavours to the contrary, differ from one another 
as they are more or leſs ſo | 


Two or thee of the Old Greek have given the 
© ſame turn to a ſentence which deſcribes the happineſs 
s of man in this life; _ 

To &, es, ap ir wroxir. 


* That man is moſt happy who is the leaſt miſerable.” 


© It will not perhaps be unentertaining to the polite 
© reader to obſerve how theſe three beautiful 2 
are formed upon different ſubjects by the ſame way of 
© think Lodge gg Parton: ay 

© Our goodneſs bei a comparative, not an 
« abſolute > te bs no ws bs 
© be called a virtuous man. Every one has in bim 
„ one may be fuller of droſs than 
© another : this reaſon I cannot think it right wo 


introduce a perfect or a faultleſs man upon rhe flage; 
6 | ' more - 
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© compaſſion, but becauſe there is no ſuch thing in na- 


| + ture. This might probably be one reaſon why the 
_ © SpeCtator in one of his papers took notice of that late 


© invented term called phetical juſtice, and the wrong 
© notions into which it has led ſome tragic writers. The 
* moſt perfect man has vices enough to draw down pu- 


* niſhments upon his head, and to juſtify providence in 


© regard to any miſeries that may befal him. For this 


© reaſon I cannot think, but that the inſtruction and 


+ moral are much finer, where a man who is virtuous 
© in the main of his character falls into Ciſtreſs, and 
« finks under the blows of fortune at the end of a tra- 


_ * gedy, than when he is repreſented as happy and 


ant. Such an example correfts the inſolence of hu- 


© man nature, ſoftens the mind of the beholder with 


« ſentiments of pity and compaſſion, comforts him un- 
der his own private affliftion, and teaches him not 
to judge of men's virtues by their ſucceſſes. I can 


not think of one real hero in all antiquity fo far 


© raiſed —_—— __ _ 
very ally re ed in a tragedy as 2 * 
* misfortunes and calamities. The — may ſtill find 
out ſome prevailing paſſion or indiſcretion in his cha- 
* rafter, and ſhew it in ſuch a manner as will ſufficiently 
* acquit the gods of any injuſtice in his ſufferings. For 
* as Horace obſcrves in my text, the beſt man is faulty, 
though not in ſo great a degree as thoſe whom we ge · 
© nerally call vicious men. 


© If ſuch a ſtrict poetical juſtice, as ſome gentlemen 


| * infift upon, was to be obſerved in this art, there is no 


manner of reaſon why it ſhould not extend to heroic 


poetry as well as tragedy But we find it fo little obſerv - 


© ed in Homer, that his Achilles is placed in the greateſt 


point of glory and ſucceſs, though his character is 


* morally vicious, and only poetically good, if I may 
© uſe the phraſe of our modern critics. The Eacid i 
filled with innocent, unhappy perſons. Niſus and Eu- 
© ryalus, Lauſus and Pallas e me all to unfortunate ends. 


| © The poet takes notice in particular, that in the facking 


of Troy, Ripheus fell, who was the moſt juſt man 
Cca 6 —Cadit 
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s beſt of men are vicious enough to juſtify Providence 


6 


«& —— Cadit & Ripheus juſtiſſi mus unus, 

t Qui fui- in Teucris, & ſervantiflimus 2qui : | 

«« Diis aliter viſum eit—— Ax. 
And that Panthevs could neither be preſerved by his 
tranſcendent piety, nor Ly the holy fillets of Apollo, 


whoſe prieſt he was. 


666 ec te tua plurima, Pantheu, 9 
& Labentem pietas, nec Apollinis infula texit, Inn, 


might here mention the practice of ancient tragic 
poets, both Greek and Latin; but as this particular is 
touched upon in the paper abovementioned, I ſhall 
paſs ir over in filence. I could produce paſſages out af 
Ariſtotle in favour of my opinion, and if in one place 
he ſays that an abſolutely virtuous man ſhould not be 
repreſented as unhappy, this docs not juſtify any one 


who ſhall think fit to bring in an abſolutely virtuous 
man upon the ſtage. Thoſe who are acquainted with 


that author's way of writing, know very well that w 
take the whole extent of his ſubje& into his diviſions 
of it, he often makes uſe of ſuch cafes as are imag- 
nary, and not reducible to practice: He himſelf de- 
clares that ſuch tragedies as ended unhappily bore 
away the prize in theatrical contentions, from thoſe 


which ended happily; and for the fortieth Specula- 


tion, which I am now conſidering, as it has giren 
reaſons why theſe are more apt to pleaſe an audience, 


ſo it only proves that theſe are generally preferable 


ti the other, rhough at the fame time it affirms that 
many exccllent tragedies have and may be written in 
both kinds. 

© I thall conclude with obſerving, that though the 
Spectator abovementioned is fo far againſt the rule of 
poctical juſtice, as to affirm that good men may meet 
with an unhappy cataſtrophe in tragedy, it does not 


ſay that ill men may go off unpuniſhed. The reaſon 


for this diſtinction is very plain, namely, becauſe the 


for any misfortunes and afflictions which = 
| 4 
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| © them, but there are many men ſo criminal that they 


« can have no claim or pretence to happineſs. The beſt 
of men may deſcrve punithment, but the worſt of men 


cannot deſerve happincſs. 


No. DXLIX. SATURDAY, NOVEMBER 29. 


Quamvis digreſfu veteris confuſus amici, 
Tho! griev'd at the departure of my friend, 
His purpoſe of retiring 1 commend. 


 J BELIEVE moſt people begin the world with a reſo- 


lution to withdraw from it into a ſerious kind of ſo- 


litude or retirement, when they have made themſelves 
eaſy in it. Our happineſs is, that we find out ſome ex- 


or other for deferring ſuch our good reſolutions until 


our intended retreat is cut off by death. But among all 


kinds of people there are none who are fo hard to part 
with the world, as thoſe who are grown old in the heap- 
ing up of riches. Their minds are ſo warped with their 


| conttant attention to gain, that it is very difficult for 


them to give their ſouis another bent, and convert them 
towards thoſe objects, which, though they are proper for 
every ſtage of lite, are ſo more eſpecially for the lat. Ho- 


| race deſcribes an old uſurer as ſo charmed with the plea- 


ſures of a country life, that in order to make a purchaſe he 
— — — agg when, 
in a very few days after he put it out again. I am engaged 


in this ſeries of thought by a diſcourſe which I had laſt 


week with my worthy friend Sir Andrew Freeport, a 


man of ſo much natural eloquence, good ſenſe, and pro- 


bity of mind, that I always hear him with a particular 
pleaſure. As we were fitting together, being the ſole 
remaining members of our club, Sir Andrew gave me 
an account of the many buſy ſcenes of life in which he 


bad been engaged, and at the ſame time reckoned up 


Cc; * 
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to me abundance of thoſe lucky hits, which at another 


time he would have called pieces of good fortune; but 
n the temper of mind he was then, he termed them mer. 
cics, favours of Providence, and bletftings upon an bo- 
neſt induſtry. Now, ſays he, you mutt know, my gaod 
friend, I am fo uſed to conſider myſelf as creditor and 
debtor, that I often ftate my accounts after the 

manner with regard to heaven and my own foul. lu 
this calc, when L1 look upon the debtor-tide, I find ſuch 
innumerable articles, that 1 want arithmetic to caſt them 
up; but when I look upon the creditor- ſide, I find little 
more than blank paper. Now though I am very well 
fatistied that it is nut in my power to balance accounts 


with my Maker, I am reſolved however to turn all 


future cudcavours that way. You muſt not therefore 
ſurpriſed, my friend, if you hear that I am betaking my 
ſelf to a more thoughtful kind of life, and if I meet yuy 
no more in this place. 

could nor but approve ſo good a reſolution, notwith- 
ſtauding the loſs I thould ſuffer by it. Sir Andrew has ſince 
explained himtelf to me more at large in the following 
letter, winct is juſt come to my hands. | 


| © Good Mr. Spectator, 

. Nocwirhäkandiag my friends at the club have al- 
I ways railied me, when I have talked of retire- 
ing from buſineſs, and repeated to me one of iny own 
* ſayings,” That a merchant has never enough until he 
has got a little more; I can now inform you, that 
there is one in the world who thinks he has | 

and is determined to paſs the remainder of his life in 


that I ne not tell you, I mean, by the enjoyments of 
my poſſoſſions, the making of them vicful to the pub- 


SS 2 „* 


of an unſteady and volatile nature, either toſt upon 
* ſeas or fluctuating in funds; it is now fixed and ſettled 
in ſubſtantial acres and tenements. I have removed it 
from the uncertainty of ſtocks, winds and waves, and 
diſpoled of it in a congderable purchaſc. Thus will 


g's 


the enj»vment of what he has. You know me fo well, 


lic. As the greateſt part of my eſtate has been hitherto | 


* 
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« give me great opportunity of being charitable in my 
way, that is in ſetting my poor neighbours to work, 
and giving them a comfortable ſubiſtence out of their 


+ own indutiry. My gardens, my fchponds, my arable 
and paſture grounds ſhall be my ſeveral hoſpitals, or 


© rather work-houfes, in which | propofe te maintain a 


great many indigent perſons, who are now ſtarving in 


my neighbourhood. I have got a fine fpread of im- 
© proveable lands, and in my own thoughts am already 
+ plowing up ſome of them, fencing others; planting 
woods, and draming marthes. In tne, as I have my 


© ſhare in the ſurface of this ifland, I am reſolved to 
© make it as bcautiful a ſpot as any in her Mejeſty's 
dominions; at lcaſt there is not an inch of it which 
 & thall not be cultivated to the beit advantage, and do 


its utmoſt for its owner. As in my mercantile empluy- 


+ ment I to diſpoſed of my affairs, that from whatever 


© corner of the compaſs tlie wind blew, it was bringing 
home one or other of my ſhips; I hope, as a huf- 
&zndman, to contrive it {o, that nor a ſhower of rain, 
* or a glimpſe of ſun-thine, thall fall upm my eftare 
without bettering ſome part of it, and contributing 
to the products of the featon. You know it has becn 
© hitherto my opinion of life, that it is thrown away 
© when it is not ſome way ufeful to others. But when 
am riding out by myſelf, in the freſh air on the open 
6 ** that lies by my houſe, I find ſeveral other thoughts 
gròwing up in me. I am now of opinion, that a man 
* of my age may find buſineſs, enough on himſelf, by 
* ſettmg his mind in order, preparing it for another 
© world, and reconciling it to the thoughts of death. I 
+ muit therefore acquaint you, that beſides thoſe uſual 
© methods of charity, of which 1 have before ſpoken, 
+ I am ar this very inſtant finding out a convenient place 
* where J may build an alms-houſe, which I intend tu 
endow very handſomely for a dozen ſuperannuated huſ - 
* bandmen. It will be a great pleaſure to me to fay my 
« prayers twice a day with men of my own years, who | 
+ all of them, as well as myſelf, may have their thoughts 
taken up how they ſhall die, rather than lrom they thall 
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« live. I remember an excellent ſaying that I learn 
© at ichool, firs corona! opus. You kn w beſt whether 
it be in V. il or in Horace, it is my buſineſs to appl 
it. If your affairs will permit you to take the c 
air with me ſometimes, you ſhall find an apartment fe. 
© ted vp for. you, and thall be every d:v entertained with 
© beef or mutton of my vn feeding; fiſh out of my o 
pond ; and fruit out of my own gardens. You ſhall han 


© free egreſs and regreſs about my houſe, without having | 
© any queſtious aſked you, and in a word ſuch an hen 


© welcome as you may expect from 
* Your moſt fincere friend 
and humble ſervant, 
« AxDREwW FREEPORT, 


The club, of which I am a member, being intirely dif. 


perſed, I ſhall conſult my reader next week, upon a 
P 9 


— | 
No. DL. MONDAY, DECEMBER :. 


| Quid dignum tanto feret hie promiſſor hiatu ? Hoe. 
In what will all this oſtentation end? Ros con. 


GINCE the late diſſolution of the club whereof I hae 


often declared myſclf a member, there are very may 
perſons who by letters, petitions and recommendation, 


14 At the ſame time I mult | 
comp 


n, that ſeveral indirect and under-hand-prathce 
have been made uſe of upon this occaſion. A cem 


Country leman began to tap upon the firſt intimatim 
he — of Sir Royer's death: when he ſent me uy 


word, that if I would get him choſen in the place of the 


| deceaſed, he would preſent me with a barrel of the beſt 
October I had ever drank in my life. The ladies are 
gear prin to know whe 1 incended to clefi in Be mn 
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| Will Honeycomb. Some of them indeed are of opi- 


nion that Mr. Honeycomb did not take ſufficient care of 
tir intercit in the club, and are therefore deſirous of 
wing in it hereafter a repreſentative of their own ſex. 
A citizen who ſubſcribes himfeif Y. Z. tells me that he 
hes one and twenty ſhares in the African company, and 
of-rs ro bribe me with the odd one in cafe he may ſuc- 
ceed Sir Andrew Freeport, witch he thinks would raiſe 


the credit of thar fund. | have ſeveral letters, dated 


from Jenny Man's, by gentlemen who are candidates 
for Capt. Sentry's place, aud as many from a coffee-houſe 
in St. Paul's church-yard of fuch who would fill up 


the vacancy occaſioned by the death of my worthy friend 
| the clergyman, whom L can never mention but with a 
particular reſpect. 


Having maturely * theſe ſeveral kd. 
with the many remonſtrances that have been made to me 
on this ſubject, and conſidering how invidious an office 
I ſhall take upon me if I make the whole election de- 
pend upon my ſingle voice, and being unwilling to ex- 
poſe my ſelf to thoſe clamours, which on ſuch an occaſion, 
will not fail to be raif:d ag iuſt me for partiality, injuſ- 
tice, corruption, and other qualities which my nature 

abhors, I have formed ta W e the project of a club a 


_ follows. 


I have thoughts of iſſuing out writs to all and every 
of the clubs thit are eſtablithed in the cities of London 
and Weſtminſtcr, requiring them to chooſe out of their 


reſpective bodies 2 perion of the greateſt merit, and to 


return his name to me before Latiy- day, at which time 1 
mtend to fit upon buſineſo. 
By this means I have rcaſon to hope, that the club 


dorer which | ſhall preftide will be the very flower and 


quinteſſence of all other clubs. I have commuicated 


this my project to none but a particular friend of mine, 


whom I have ce ebrata twice or thrice for his happineſs 
in that kind of wit which is commonly known by the 
name of a pun. The only obje“tton he makes to it is, 


that I thall raiſe up enemies to moicif if I act with f 


regal an air, and that "wy rater initcad of giving | 
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me the uſual title of Spectator, will be apt to call me ds 


king of clubs. 
But to proceed on my intended project: it is very well 
known that I at fir ſet forth in this work with the cha. 


rafter of a ſilent man; and I think 1 have fo well pre. 


ſerved my taciturnity, that I do not remember to have 
violated it with three ſentences in the ſpace of almoſt two 
years. As a monoſyllable is my delight, I have made 
very few excurſions in the converſations which I hare 
related, beyond a yes or a no. By this means my read. 

ers have loſt many good things which I have had inmy 
heart, though I did not care for uttering them. 

Now, in order to diverſify my character, and to ſhew 
the world how well I can talk if I have a mind, I have 
thoughts of being very loquacious in the club which I 
have now under conſideration. But that I may proceed 
the more regularly in this affair, I deſign. the fir 

meeting of the faid club, to have my mouth opened in 
form; intending to regulate myſelf in this particular by 
a certain ritual which I have by me, that contains all the 
ceremonies which are practiſed at the opening of the 
mouth of a cardinal. I like wiſe examined the forms 
which were uied of old by Pythagoras, when any of his 
ſcholars, after an apprenticeſihiip of ſilence, was made 
free of his ſpcech. In the mean time, as I have of lae 
found my name in foreign gazettes upon leſs occafions, I 
que ion not but in their next articles from Great-Britun, 
they will inform the world, that the Spectator s mouth 
is to be opened on the twenty - fifth of March next. I 
may perhavs publiſh a very uſeful r at that time of 
the proce dings in that f lemnity, and of the perſons 
who ſhall aſh at it. But of this more hereafrer. 0 
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No. DLI. TUESDAY, DECEMBER 2. 


Sic honor & nomen divinis vatibus atque 
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Carminibus venic.— | Hos. 
So ancient is the pedigree of verſe, | 
And ſo divine a poet's function. Roscommon. 


© Mr. Spectator, 

6 WHEN men of worthy and excelling genius's have 
| + ** obliged the world with beautiful and inſtructive 

© writings, it is in the nature of gratitude that praiſe 
_ * thould be returned them, as one proper conſequent re- 
ward of their performances. Nor has mankind ever 
been ſodegenerately funk, but they have made this re- 
turn, and even when they have not been wrought up 
by the generous endeavour fo as to receive the advan- 
tages defigned by it. This praiſe, which ariſes firſt in 


the mouth of particular perſons, ſpreads and laſts ac- 
© cording to the merit of authors; and when it thus meets 
+ with a full ſucceſs changes its denomination, and is call- 
© ed fame. They who have happily arrived at this, are, 


even while they live, inflamed by the acknowledge- 


ments of others, and ſpurred on to new undertakings 
for the benefit of mankind, notwithſtanding the detrac- 
tion which ſome abject tempers would caſt them: 
but when they deceaſe, their characters being free from 
the ſhadow which envy laid them under, begin to 
* thine out with greater ſplendor; their ſpirits ſurvive 
in their works; and they are admitted into the higheſt 


© company, and they continue pleaſing and inſtructing 
221 Some of the beſt gain a 
character, by being able to ſhew that they are no 
' (trangers to them; and others obtain a new warmth 
| * to labour for the happineſs and caſe of mankind, from 
a reflection upon thoſe honours which are paid to their 
memories. | 

The thought of this took me up as I turned over 
| * thoſe epigrams which are the remains of ſeveral of 
the wits of Greece, and perceived many 9 
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« the ſame of thoſe who had excelled in beautiful poi | 


performances. Wherefore, in purfuance w 1 


„thought, 1 concluded to do ſomething along with 


them to bring their praiſes into a new light and lan- 


« guage, for the encouragement of thoſe whoſe mode 


tempers may be deterred by the fear of envy or detrac. 
tion from fair attempts,. to which their parts might 
© render them equal. You will perceive them as 


follow to be conceived in the form of epitaphs, a for of 
« which is wholly ſet apart for a thort pointed method f 


« praile. 


On Orpheus, written by Antpater. 
c. No longer, Orpheus, ſhall thy ſacred ſtrains | 
. Lead ſtones, and trees, and beaſts along the plainsz 
No longer ſooth the boiſterous winds to ſleep, 
«© Or (till the billows of the raging deep: 
For thou art gone, the muſes mourn'd thy fall 
«« In ſolemn ſtrains, thy mother moſt of all. 
« Ye mortals, idly for your ſons ye moan 
«6 If thus a goddeſs could not ſave her own.”” 


© Obſerve here, that if we take the fable for granted, 
as it was believed to be in that age when the epigram 
was written, the turn appears to have piety to the gods, 
and a refigning ſpirit in its application. But if we on- 
« ſider the point with reſpect to our preſent knowledee, 
it will be leſs efteemed ; though the author himfelf, be- 
© cauſe he believed it, may ſtill be more valued than any 
* one who ſhould now write with a point of the fame 


On Homer, by Alpheus of Mytilene. 


4 Still in our ears Andromache complains, 
« And ſtill in fight the fate of Troy remains; 
* Still Ajax fights, ſtill HeRor's dragg'd along, 
« Such ſtrange inchantment dwells in Homer's ſong; 
« Whoſe birth could more than one poor realm adorn, 
4 For all the world is proud that he was burn.” 


« The 
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The thought in the firſt part of this is natural, and 
depending upon the force of poeſy : in the latter part 
it looks as if it would aim ar the hiſtory of ſeven towns 


conte ading for the honour of Homer's birth place; but 


« when you expect to meet with that common the 


poet ſlides by, and raiſes the whole world for a kind of 


+ arbiter, which is to end the contention among its ſe- 
_ + yeral parts. 


On Anacreon by Antipater. 
« This tomb be thine, Anacreon; all around 
t Letivy wreath, let flowrers deck the ground, 
% And from its earth, enrich'd wi h ſuch a prizeg 
« Let wells of miik and ſtreams of wine ariſe : 
« So will t. in: aſhes yet a pleaſure know, 
« If any pleaiure reach the ſhades below. 


The poet here written upon, is an eaſy gay author, 


and he who writes upon him has filled his own head 


_ + with the character of his ſubje&t. He ſeems to love his 


© theme ſo much, that he thinks of nothiag bur pleaſing 
him as if he were till alive, by entering into his libertine 


+ ſpirit; ſo that the humour is ealy and gay, reſembling 


| + Anacrcon in its air, raiſed by fuch images, and 


with ſuch a turn as he might have uted. I give it a 
place here, becauſe the author may have deſigned it for 
his honcur; and I take an, opportunity from it to adviſe 
© others, that when they would praiſe, they cautiouſly 
avoid every looſer qualitication, and fix only where 
© there is a real foundation in merit. 


On Euripides, by Ion. 


| | c« Divine Euripides, this tomb we ſee 


| % 80 fair, +> not a monument for chee, 
« S much as thou tor it, fince all will own 


| « Thy name and laſting praiſe adorns the ſtone. 


general, that it may belong to any great man, becauſe 
it points out no particular character. It would be bet- 
Vol. VII. D d * ter, 
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ter, if when we light upon ſuch a turn, we join with 
« ſomething that eircumſcribes and bounds it to the 

« lities of our ſubject. He who gives his praiſe in grof 
vill often appear either to have been a ſtranger to thoſe 
* he writes upon, or not to have found any thing in them 
« which is praiſe-worthy. | 


* Winde, gentle ever-green, to form a ſhade 
„ Around the tomb where Sophocles is laid; 
« Sweet ivy wind thy boughs, and intertwine 
«« With bluſhing roſes and the eluſtring vine: 
% Thus will thy laſting leaves, with beauties hung, 
% Prove grateful emblems of the lays he ſung ; 
«© Whoſe foul, exalted like a god of wit, 
„% Among the Muſes and the Graces writ. 


This epigram I have opened more than any of the 
former: The thought towards the latter end ſcemed 
« cloſer couched, fo as to require an explication. I fan- 
« cied the poet aimed at the picture which is generally 
made of Apollo and the Niutes, he fitting with his harp 
© in the middle, and they around him. This looked 
beautiful to my thought, and becauſe the image aroſe 
before me out of the words of the original as I wa 


On Menander, the author unnamed. 


c The very bees, O ſweet Menander, hung 

«« To taſte the Muſes ſpring upon thy tongue; 

* The very Graces made the ſcenes you writ 
Their happy point of fine expreſſion hit. 

6 s ſtill you live, yuu make your Athens ſhine, 

« And raiſe its glory to the ſkies in thine. 


+ The epigram has a reſpect to the character of its ſub- 
© jeft; for Menander writ remarkably with a juſtneſs and 


« purity of language. It has alſo told the country he 


© was born in, without either a ſet or a hidden manner, 
« while it twiſts together the glory of the poet and bis 
| © nation, 
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nation, fo as to make the nation depend upon his for 
an increaſe of its own. 

I will offer no more inftances at preſent, to ſhew that 
they who deſerve praiſe have it returned them from 
different ages. Let theſe which have been laid down, 
© ſhew men that envy will not always prevail. And to 
the end that writers may more ſucceſsfully enliven the 
* endeavours of one another, let them conſider, in ſome 


_* ſuch manner as I have attempted, what may be the 


« juſteſt ſpirit and art of praiſe. It is indeed very hard 
to come upto it. Our praiſe is trifling when it depends 
upon fable; it is falſe when it depends upon wrong 
« quaiitications; it means nothing when it is general; it 
* 15 extremely difficult to hit when we propoſe to raiſe 
characters high, while we keep to them juſtly. I ſhall 
end this with tranſcribing that excellent epitaph of 


Mr. Cowley, wherein, with a kind of grave and philo- 


ſophic humour, he very beautifully ſpeaks of himſelf 
« (withdrawn from the world, and dead to all the intereſts 
© of it) as of a man really deceaſed. At the ſame time 
© it is an inſtruction how to leave the public with a good 
grace. 


Epitaphium vivi Authoris. 
« Hie, O viator, ſub lare parvulo 
« Couleius hic eſt conditus, hic jacet 
«© Defunftus humani laboris 
Sorte, ſupervacuaque viti : 
« Non indecotã paupetie nitens, 
„Et non inerti nobilis otio, 
1 Vanqque dilectis 0 
„ Diviciis animoſus hoſtis. 
&«& Poſſis ut illum dicere mortuum, | 
« En terra jam nunc quantula ſuſlicit! . 
«© Exemprta fit curis, viator, 
% Terra fit illa levis, precare. 
« Hic ſparge flores, ſparge bre ves roſas, 
« Nam vita gaudet mortua flori bus, 
Herbiſque odoratis corona 
4 Vatis adhuc cinerem calentem. 
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The living author's epitaph. 


. From life's ſuperfluous cares enlarg'd, 
* His debt of human toil diſcharg'd, 
«© Here Cowley lies, beneath this ſued, 
« To ev'ry wordly intereſt dead: | 
« With decent poverty content; 
«© His hours of caſe not idly ſpent; 
4 To fortune s goods a foe profei. d, 
„ And hating wealth, by all eareſs d. 
« "Tis ſure, he's dead; for lv! how ſmall 
«© A ſpot of earth is now his all! | 
« O! wiſh that earth may lightly lay, 
* And ev'ry care be faraway ! 
« Bring flow rs, the ſhort-liv'd coſes bring, 
4 To life deceas'd fit offering 
4 And fweets around the poet ſtrow, 
& Whilt yet with life his aſhes glow. 


1 
| 
! 
| 
| 
( 
| 
{ 


The publicativn of theſe criticiſms having procured 
me the following letter from a very ingenious gentleman, 
I cannot forbear inſerting it in the volume, though it did 
not come ſoon. enough to have a place in any of my bngle 
Papers. 


Mr. Spe ctator, 
0 HA read over in your paper, No. $5. ſome 
0 of the epigrams made by the Grecian wits, in 
* commendaticn of their celebrated poets, I could nct 
« forbear ſending vuu another, out of the fame colle&cn; 
* which I take to be as great a compliment to Homer, a 
any that has yet been paid him. 


Tis wob 7% Thing Toajuer, &C. 


« Who firſt tranſcrib'd the famous Trojan war, 
% And wiſe Ulylies? acts, O Jouve, make kuown: 
« For fince tis certain, thine theſe poems are, 


« No more let Homer boaſt they ate his on. 


If you think it worthy of a place in your ſpeculations, | 
for ought I know (by that means) it may 9 | 
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« printed as often in Engliſh, as it has already been in 
+ Greek. I am (like the reſt of the world) 
| Sir, 
Your great admirer, _ 
4th Dec. G. R. 


The reader may obſerve that the beauty of this epi- 


gram is different from that of any in the foregoing. An 


irony is looked upon as the fineſt palliative of praiſe; and 
very often conveys the nobleſt panegyrick under the ap- 
pearance of ſatire. Homer is here ſeemingly accuſed and 
treated as a plagiary, but what is drawn up in the form 
of an accuſation is certainly, as my correſpondent obſerves, 
the greateſt compliment that could have been paid to that 
divine poet. | | 


Pear Mr. Spectator, 


* ] AM a gentieman of a pretty good fortune, and of a 


temper, impaticnt of any thing which 1 think an 
injury; however I] always quarrelled according to law, 
and inſtead of attacking my adverlary by the dangerous 
method of ſword and pittol, I made my aſſaults by that 


more ſecure one of writ or warrant. I cannot help tell- 
| © ing you, that either by the juſtice of my cauſes or the 


© ſuperiority of my counſel, I have been generaily ſue- 
* ceſsful; and to my great ſatis faction I can ſay it, that 
by three actions of ſlander, and half a dozen treſpaſſes, l 
have for ſeveral years enjoy cd a perfect tranquillity in 
my reputation and eſtate. By theſe means alſo I have 
been maile known to the judges; the ſerjeants of our 
« circuit are my intimate friends, and the ornamental 
© counſel pay a very profound reſpect to one who has 
made fo yreat a figure in the law. Affairs of conſe- 
* quence having brought me to town, I had the curioſity 
© the other day to viſit Weſtminſter-Hall ; and having 
placed myſelf in one of the courts, expet᷑ted to be mo 
* agreeably entertained. After the court and counſcl 
« were, with due ceremony, 2 up ſtands Dye 
s eman, and began, when this matter was laſt ſtirred 
gentleman, a 50 dere 
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© before your lordſhip ; the next humbly moved to quaſh 
an inditment; another complained that his adve 

© had ſnapped a judgment; the next informed the coun 
that his client was ſtripped cf his poſſeſſion; another 


$ begged leave to acquaint his lordſhip they had been ſad. 
© died with coſts. Ar laſt up got a grave ſerjeant, and 


© told us his client had been hung up a whole term by : 
© writ of error. At this I could bear it no longer, 
came hither, and reſolved to apply myſelf to your bo- 
* nour to interpoſe with theſe gentlemen, that they would 
© leave off fuch low and unnatural expreſſions: for f 
© though the lawyers ſubſcribe to hideous French and 
« falſe Latin, yet they ſhould let their clients have a little 
decent and proper Englith for their money. What man 
© that has a value for a good name would like to have it 
* faidin a public court, that Mr. Such-a-onc was ſtripped, 
© ſaddled, or hung up? This being what has eſcaped 
your ſpectatorial obſervation, be pleaſed to correct tuch 
© an illiberal cant among profeſſed ſpeakers, and you will 
« infinitely oblige : 
I oe's Colfee-houſe, Lour humble ſervant, 
Nov. 28. Pnitoxicrs 


No. DLII. WEDNESDAY, DECEMBER ;. 
— Qui prægravat artes 2 
Infra fe poũ tas, extinctus amabitur idem. Hon. 

\ For thoſe are hated that excel the reſt, 
Altho', when dead, they are bcluv'd and blet. Caxxacs. 


| A I was tumbling about the town the other day in: 
hackney coach, and delighting myſelf with buly 
ſcenes in the ſhops of each ſide of me, it came into my 


head, with no ſmall remorſe, that I had not been frequent 
enough in the mention and recommendation of the indul- 


trious part of mankind. It very naturally, upon this oc- 
caſion, touched my conſcience in particular, that I had not 
acquitted 


* 
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acquitted myſelf to my friend Mer. Peter Motteux. That 
induitrious man of tra e, an'] fo: meriy brother of the quill, 
has dedicated to me a poem upon tea. It would injure 
him, as a man of buſineſe, if I did not let the world know 
that the author of ſo good verſes writ them before he was 
concerned in traffick. In order to expiate my negli gence 
towards him, I immediately refoived to make him a viſit. 
I found his ſpacious warehouſcs fi. ed and adorned with 
tea, (hina and India ware. I could obferve a beautiful 
ordonnance cf the whole; and ſuch difterent and conſi- 
derable brancl:e; of trade carried on, in the tame houſe, I 
exuited in ſeeing diſpoſtd by a poctical head. Ia one 
— were expoſed to view al ot various ſhades and co- 
vurs, rich brocades, and the wealthieſt pr: dufts of to- 
reigu looms. Here you might ſee the finc.t laces held 


vp by the faireſt hands; and there examincd by the beau- 


teous eyes of the buyers, the moſt delicate e mbrick. mi- 
ins, and linens. I could not but congratulate my fri on 
the humble, but, I hoped, beneficial uſe he had mie of 
his talents, and withed I could be a patron tu his trade, as 
he had been pleaſed ro make me of his poetry. The ho- 
neſt man has. I know, that modeſt d ſite of gain which is 
peculiar to thoſe who underſtand better things than riches; 
and I Gare ſay he would be contented with much lefs than 
what is called wealth at that quarter of the town which 
he inhuvitz, and will oblige all his cuſtomers with de- 
mands agre. able to the moderat ion of his deſires. 

Among other omiſſiuns of which I have been alfo guil- 
ty, with relation to men of induſtry of a ſuperior order, 
I muſt acknowledge my filence towards a propoſal fre- 
quently incloſed to me by Mr. Renatus Harris, Organ- 
Builder. The ambition of this artiticcr is to erect an or- 
gan in St. Paul's cathedral, over the weſt door, at the en- 
trance into the body of the church, which in art and may- 


nificence ſhall tranſcend any work of that kind ever be- 


fore invented. The in perſpicuous language ſets 
forth the honour and advantage ſuch a performance would 
be to the Britiſh name, as well as that it would "pply rhe 
power of ſounds, in a manner more amazingly forcible 
than, perhaps, has yet been known, and I am ME 
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end much more worthy. Had the vait ſums which have 


been laid out upon operas without ſkill or conduct, and to 


no other purpoſe but to ſuſpend or vitiate our underſtand. | 


ings, been diſpoſed this way, we ſhould now perhaps hare 


an engine ſo formed as to ſtrike the minds of half the = | 
of 


ple at ence in a place of worſhip with a forgetfulne 


preſent care and calamity, and a hope of endleſs rapture, 


jor, and hallelujah hereafter. | 
When I am doing this juſtice, I am not to fe the 
beſt mechanick of my acquaintance, that uſeful ſervant 
to ſcience and knowledge, Mr. John Rowley; but I think 
I lay a great — on the public, by acquainting then 
with his propoſals for a pair of new globes. After his 
preamble, he promiſes in the ſaid propoſals that, 


In the Celeſtial Globe, 


Care ſhall be taken that the fixed ſtars be placed ac- | 
cording to their true —— and latitude, from the 


the many and correct obſervations of Hevelius, Caſſini, 

Mr. Flamſtead, Reg. Aftronomer, Dr. Halley, Savilian 
profeſſor of geometry in Oxon ; and from whatever elſe 
can be procured to render the globe more exact, iuſtruc- 
tive, and uſeful. 
That all the conftellations be drawn in a curious, new 
and particular manner; each ſtar in fo juſt, dĩſtinct, and 
conſpicuous a 2 that its magnitude may be 
readily known by bare inſpection, according to the dif- 
ferent light and tizes of the ſtars. That the track or 
way of ſuch comets as have been well obſerved, but na 
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in this. 
© In the Terreftrial Globe. 


© Thar by reaſon the deſcriptions formerly made, both 


in the Engliſh and Dutch great globe, are erroneous, 
« Aſia, Africa, and America, be drawn in a manner whol- 
ly new; by which means it is to be noted that the un- 
+ dertakers will be obliged to alter the latitude of ſome 
places in ten degrees, the longitude of others in twenty 


degrees; beſides which great and neceſſary alterations, 
there are many remarkable countries, Citics, towns, n- 
| 9 


hitherto expreſſed in any globe, be carefully delineated 
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vers, and lakes, omitted in other globes, inſerted here 


« according to the beſt diſcoveries made by our late navi- 
© gators. Laſtly, That the courſe of th trade- winds, 
© the monloun+, and other winds periodically ſhifting be- 
© tween the trepicks, be viſibly expreſſed. 

Nau in regard that this undertaking is of fo univer- 

« ſal uſe, as the advancement of the molt neeeſſary parts 

© of the mathemaricks, as well as tending to the 1— 

of the Britiſh nation, and that the charge of carrying it 
© on is very expenſive; it is deſired that all gentlemen 

« who arc willing to promote fo great a work, will be 
© pleafed to ſubſcribe on the following conditions. 

+ I. The undertakers engage to furniſh each ſubſcriber 
with a celeſtial and terreſtrial globe, each of 30 inches 
diameter, in all reſpects curiouſly adorned, the ftars 

« zilded, the capital cities plainly diſtinguiſhed, the 
frames, meridians, horizons, hour-circles, and indexes 
| * ſo exactly finithed up, and accurately divided, that a 

pair of theſe globes will really appear, in the judgment 
of any diſintere ted and intelligert perſon, worth tificen 
pounds more than will be demanded for them by the 
© undertakers. 

II. Whoſoever will be pleaſed to ſubſcribe, and pay 

« twenty-five pounds in the manner following fer a pair 

© of theſe globes, either for their own ule, or to preſent 

them to any cullege in the univerſities, or any public li- 

© brary or ſchools, thall have his coat of arms, name, title, 

« ſeat, or place of refidence, &c. inſerted in ſome conve- | 

g nient place of the g. be. 

III. That every ſubſcriber do at firſt pay down the 

ſum of ten pounds, and nfteen pounds mote upon the 

« delivery of each pair of {lobes perfectly ſitted up. And 

tnat the ſaid globes be delivered within twelve months, 

_ © aficr the number of thirty ſubſcribers be complexed ; 
© and that the ſubſcribers be ſerved with globes in the or- 
der in which they ſubſcribed. 

IV. That a pair of theſe glubes ſhall not hereafter 

© be fold to any perſon but the ſubſcribers under thirty 

s ,ounds. | _ 


v. That if chere be not thirty ſubſcribers within 


four 
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four months, after the firſt of December, 1712, the mo- 
© ney paid ſhall be returned on demand by Mr. John | 
Warner, goldſmith, near Temple-Bar, who ſhall receive 
c pay the ſame according to the above-mentioned 
: 3 . | g.? : | 
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| Nec lufifſe pudet, ſed non incidere ludum. Hon. 


Once to be wild, is no ſuch foul diſgrace; © 
But tis ſo ſtill t run the frantic race. 


| THE project which I publiſhed on Monday laſt ha 
b 


rought me in ſeveral packets of letters. Among 


the reſt I have received one from a certain projectot, 
wherein after having repreſented, that in all probability 
the folemnity of © opening my mouth' will draw toge- 


ther a great confluence of beholders, he propoſes to me 
the hiring of Stationers-Hall for the more convenient eu- | 


hibiting of that public ceremony. He undertakes to be 
at the charge of it himſelf, ided he may have the 
erecting of galleries on every fide, and the letting of them 
our upon that occaſion. I have a letter alſo from a book- 


ſeller, petitioning me in a very humble manner, that he 


may have the printing of the ſpeech which 1 ſhall make 
to the aſſembly upon the firſt opening of my mouth. | 
am informed from all parts, that there are great canvaſſ- 
ings in the ſeveral clubs about town, upon the chooſing of 
a perſon to ſit with me on thoſe arduous affairs, to 
which I have ſummoned them. Three clubs have al- 
readv to election, whereof one has made 2 
double return. If I find that my enemies ſhall take ad- 
vantage of my filence to begin hoſtilities upon me, or if 
any other exigency of affairs may ſo require, fince I ſee 
elections in ſo great a forwardneſs, we may poſſibly meet 
before the day appointed; or if matters goon to my fatis- 
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faction, I may perhaps put off the meeting to a further 
day: but of this public notice ſhall be given. | 
In the mean time, I muſt confeſs that I am not a little 


gratified and obliged by that concern which appears in this 


great city upon my preſent deſign of laying down this 
| — It is likewiſe with much ſatis faction, that I find 
| ſome of the moſt outlying parts of the kingdom alarmed 


upon this occaſion, having received letters to expoſtulate 
with me about it from ſeveral of my readers of the remat- 
eſt boroughs of Great Britain. Among theſe I am very 


| well pleaſed with a letter dated from Berwick upon 
| Tweed, wherein my correſpondent compares the wy 
which I have for ſome time executed in theſe realms, to 


the weeding of a great garden; which, ſays he, it is not 
ſufficient to weed once for all, and afterwards to give over, 


but that the work muſt be continued daily, or the ſame 
ſpots of ground which are cleared for a while, will in a lit- 
tile time be over-run as much as ever. Another gentle- 


man lays before me ſeveral enormities that are already 
ſprouting, and which he believes will diſcover themſelves 
their growth immediately after my diſappearance. 
There is no doubt, ſays he, but the ladies heads will ſhoot 


vp as ſoon as they know they are no longer under the 


| or's eye; and I have y feen ſuch monſtrous 
broad brimmed hats under the arms of foreigners, that I 


; queſtion not but they will overſhadow the iſland within a 
month or two after the dropping of your r. But 


among all the letters which are come to m ls, there 

is none ſo handſomely written as the follow ing one, which 

I am the more pleaſed with as it is ſent me from gentlemen 

who belong to a body which I ſhall always honour, and 

(where I cannot ſpeak it without a ſecret pride) my ſpe- 

culations have met with a very kiad reception. It is v 

for poets, upon the publiſhing of their works, to print be- 
fore them ſuch copies of verſes as have been made in their 
praiſe, Not that you muſt imagine they are pleaſed with 
their own commendation, but becauſe the —_ compo- 
fitions of their friends ſhould not be loſt. I muſt make 


the ſame apology for the publication of the enſuing letter, 
ak in 
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in which I have ſuppreſſed no part of thoſe prai 


are given my ſpeculations with too laviſh 


that 
goud-na- 


tured a hand; though my correſpondents can witneſs for 


me, that at other times I have generally blotted out thoſe 
parts in the letters which 1 have received from them. 0 


Mr. Spectator, 
* FN fpite of your invincible filence you have found out 
L a method of being the moſt agreeable companion in 


the world: that kind of converſation which yuu hold 

with the town, has the good fortune of being always 

« pleaſing to the men of taſte and leiſure, and never offen- 
Love to thoſe of hurry and buſineſs. You are never heard, 


© but at what Horace calls dextro tempore, and hare 


© the happineſs to obſerve the politick rule, which the 
* ſame diſcerning author gave his friend, when he en- 


joined him to deliver his book to Auguſtus : 


& $i validus, ſi latus erit, ſi denique poſcet. | 
| Ep. 13. I. 1. ver. 3. 


When well, when merry, when * 
Een. 


© You never begin to talk, but when people are deſiroum 
© to hear you; and [ defy any one to be out of humour 
until you leave off. But I am led unawares into re- 
« flexions, foreign to the original deſign of this epiſtle; 
* which was to let you know, that ſome unfeigned ad- 
© mirer; of your inimitable papers, who could, without 
any flattery, greet you with the ſalutation uſed to the 
© eaſtern monarchs, via. O Spec, live for ever,” hare 
© lately been under the fame nfions with Mr. 


© Philo-Spec; that the haſte you have made to diſparch 


your beſt friends no long duration to your own 

© ſhort viſage. We could not, indeed, find any juſt 
«© grounds for complint in the method you took to dif- 
© folve that venerable body : No, the world was not wor- 


r 


Oxford, Nov. 25. 
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* thy of your divine. Will II neycomb could not, with 
* any reputation, live fingle any longer. It was high 
time for the TEMPLAR to turn iuimiclf to Coke: and 
Sir RoGrR's dying was the wiſeſt thing he ever did in 
© his life. It was, however, matter of great grief to us, 
to think that we were in danger of lofing ſo elegant and 
valuable an entertainment. And we could not, with- 
out ſorrow, reflect that we were likely to have nothing 
to interrupt our ſips in the morning, and to ſuſpend our 


(coffee in mid-air, between our lips and our right ear, 
but the ordinary trath of news-papers. We reſolved, 
therefore, not to part with you fo. But ſince, to make 


© uſe of your own alluſion, the cherries began now to 


_ © croud the market, and their ſcaſon was almoſt over, we 

' © conſulted our future enjoyments, and endeavoured to 
make the exquiſite plcature tliat delicious fruit gave our 
a taſte as laſting as we could, and by drying them protract 


« their ſtay beycnd its natural date. We own that thus 
they have not a flavour equal to that of their juicy 


a blo.m; but yet, under this diſalvantage, they pique 


the palate, and become a ſalver better than any other 
fruit at its firſt appearance. To ſpeak plain, there are 
a number of us who have begun your works afreſh, and 
meet two nights in the werk in order to give you a re- 


bearing. We nere come together without drinking 


* your hcalth, and as ſeldom part without general expreſ- 


_ © fjons of thanks to you for our night's improvement. 


This wc conccr'e th be a more uſeful inſtitution than 
© any other club whatever, nat excepting even that of 
© ugly faces. We have one manifeſt advantage over that 


renowned ſociety, with reſpec̃t ro Mr. Spectator's com- 


| © pany. For though they may brg, that you ſometimes 
© make your perſcnal appearance amonyſt them, ir is im- 
* poſſible they ſhould ever get a word from you, whereas 


{| © you are with us the reverſe of what Phædria would 


© have his miſtreſs be in his rival's company, © Prefcne 
4 in your abſence.” We make ycu talk as much and as 
© long as we pleaſe; and let me tell you, you ſeldom 
© hold your tongue for the whole evening. I promiſe 


© iny{clf you will look with an eye of favour upon a — 


E e ng 
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ing which owes its original to a mutual emulation amoi 
© its members, who ſhall ſhew the moſt profound refoed 
for your | > not but we have a very great value for 


« your perſon: and I dare fay you can no where find four 


© more lincere admirers, and humble ſervants, than 


T. F. G. S. J T. E. r. 


No. DLIV. FRIDAY, DECEMBER z. 


—— Tentanda via eſt, qui me quoque poſſim 
Tollere humo, victorque virum volitare per ora. Vine. 


New ways I muſt attempt, my groveling name 
To raiſe aloft and wing my flight to fame. Da vx. 


1 obliged for the following eſſay, as well as for 

that which lays down rules out of Tully for pronun- 

ciation and action, to the ingenious author of a poem juſt 

publiſhed, intitled, An Ode to the Creator of the World, 
* occafioned by the Fragment of Orpheus. 


I is a remark made, as I remember, by a celebrated 
French author, that © no man ever puſned his capacity 
as far as it was able to extend.“ I ſhall not inquire 


whether this aſſertion be ſtrictly true. It may ſuffice 


to ſay, that men of the greateſt application and acquire- 


ments can look back upon many vacant ſpaces, and neg- 
lected parts of time, which have flipped away from them = 


unemployed; and there is hardly any one conſidering per- 
fon in the world, but is apt to fancy with himſelf, at ſeme 
time or other, that if his life were to begin again, he 

could fiil it up better, | 
The mind is moſt provoked to caft on itſelf this in- 
 genuous reproach, when the examples of ſuch men are 
preſented to it, as have far outſhot the generality of their 

ſpecies in learning, arts, or any valuable improvements. 
One of the moſt extenſive and improved geniuſes we 
have had any inſtance of in our cn nation, or in any 
other, was that of Sir Frarcis Bacon Lord Vous 
3 3 
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This great man, by an extraordinary force of nature, com- 
al> of thought, and indefatigable ſtudy, had amaſſed to 
himſelf ſuch ſtores of knowledge as we cannot look upon 
without amazement. His capacity ſeems to have graſped 
all that was revcaled in books before his time; and not 
ſatioſied with that, he began to ſtrike out new tracks of 
ſcience, too many to be travelled over by any one man, in 
the compaſs of the longeſt life. Theie therefore, he 
could only mark down, like imperfect coaſtings in maps, 
or ſuppoſed points of land, to be furtner difcovercd and 
aſcertained by the induſtry of after ages, who thould pro- 
cced upon his notices or conjectures. 
The excellent Mr. Boyle was the perfon, who feems to 
have been deſigned by nature to ſucceed ro the labours 
and inquiries of that extraordinary genius I have juſt 


mentioned. By innumerable experiments he, in a great 


meaſure tilled up thoſe plans and out-lines of fcience, 
which his predeceſſor had ſketched out. His life was 


| ſpent in the purſuit of nature, through a great variety of 


forms and changes, and in the moſt rational, as well as 
de vout adoration of its divine Author. 

It would be impoſſible to name many perſons who have 
extended their capacities as far as theſe two, in the ſtu- 
dies they purſued ; but my learned readers, on this oc- 
caſion, will naturally turn their thoughts to a Third, who 
is yet living, and is likewiſe the glory of our own nation. 
The improvements which others had made in natural and 
mathematical knowledge have fo vaſtly increaſed in his 
hands, as to afford at once a wonderful inſtance wad -- x 
the capacity is of a human ſoul, and how ine xhauſti 
the ſubject of irs inquiries; ſo true is that remark in holy, 
writ, that © though a wiſe man ſeek to find out the works 
of God from the beginning to the end, yet thall he not 
© be able to do it.. 

I cannot help mentioning here one character more of 
a different kind indeed from theſe, yer ſuch a one as may 
ſerve to ſhew the wonderful force of nature and of appli- 
cation, and is the moſt fingular inſtance of an univerſal 

enius I have ever met with. The perfon I mean 1s 
1 da Vinci, an Italian painter, deſcended from a 
a noble family W about the beginning of the 
e 2 | ſixteenth 
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fixteerth century. In his profeſſion cf hiſtory- painting 
he was ſo great a ne:iftcr, that ſome have affirmed he ex- 
celled all who went before him. It is certain that he 
raiſed the envy of Michacl Angelo, who was his con- 
temporary, and that from the ſtudy of his works Ra- 
phael himſelf learned his beſt manner of deſigning. He 
was a maſter too in ſculpture and architecture, and ſkil- 
ful in anatomy, mathematicks, and mechanicks. The 
aqueduct from the river Adda ro Milan, is mentioned 
as a work of his contrivance. He had learned ſeveral 
languages, and was acquainted with the ſtudies of hiſ- 
tory, philoſophy, poetry, and muſick. Though it is 


not neceſſary to my preſent purpoſe, I cannot but take 


notiee, that all who have writ of him mention likewiſe 
his perfection of body. The inftances of his ſtrength 
are almoſt incredible. He is deſcribed to have been of a 
well formed perſon, and a maſter of all genteel exerciſes. 
And laftly, we are told that his moral qualities were 
to his natural and inteileAual endowments, 
and that he was of an honeſt, and generous mind, adorn- 
ed with great ſweetneſs of manners. I might break off 
the account of him here, but I imagine it will be an en- 
tertainment to the curioſity of my readers, to find fo re- 
markable a character diſtinguiſhed by as remarkable a 
circumſtance at his death. The ſame of his works hav- 
ing gained him an univerſal eſteem, he was invited to 
the court of France, whcre, after ſome time, he fell ſick; 
and Francis the Firſt coming to fee him, he raiſed him- 
ſelf in his bed to acknowledge the hunour which was 
done him by that viſit. The King embraced him, and 
Leonardo fainting at the ſame inſtant, expired in the arms 
of that great Monarch. | 
It is impoſlible to attend on fuch inſtances as theſe, 
without being railed into a coatemp.ation on the won- 
derful nature of an human mind, wluch is capable of ſuch 
progreſlions in knowledge, and can contain fuch a va- 
riety of ideas wirhout perplexity or contuſion. How 
| onable is it frum hence ro infer its divine original? 
And wuilſt we find unthinking matter endued with a 
natural power to laſt fur (ver. unleſs annihilated by Om- 
nipotence, how abſurd weuld it be to imagine, that a 
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Being ſo much ſuperior to it ſhould not have the ſame 


privilege ? | | 
Ar the ſame time it is very ſurpriſing, when we re- 

move our thoughts from ſuch inſtances as I have men- 

tioned, to conſider thoſe we ſo frequently meet with in 


the accounts of barbarous nations among the Indians; 


where we find numbers of people who ſcarce ſhew the 
firſt glimmerings of reaſon, and ſeem to have few ideas 
above thoſe of ſenſe and appetite. Theſe methinks, 
appear like large wilds, or vaſt uncultivared tracts of 
human nature; and when we compare them with men 
of the moſt exalted characters in arts and learning, we 
find it difficult to believe that they are creaturcs of the 
fame ſpecies. | 
Some are of opinion that the fouls of men are all na- 
turally equal, and that the great diſparity, we fo of- 
ten obſerve, ariſes from the different organization or 
ſtructure of the bodies to which they are united. But 
whatever conttitutes this firſt diſparit v, the next great 
difference which we find between men in their ſeveral 
acquirements is owing to accidental difercrces in their 
education, fortunes, or courſe of life. The foul is a 
kind of rough diamond, which requires art, labour, and 
time to polith it. For want of which, many a good na- 
rural genius is loft, or lies unfaſhioned, like a jewel in the 
mine. | 

One of the ſtrongeſt incitements to excel in ſuch arts 
and accompliſhments as are in the higheſt eſteem among 
men, is the natural pation which the mind of man has 


for glory; which, though it may be faulty in the exceſs 


of it, ought by no means to be diſcouraged. Perhaps 
tome moralitts are rco ſevere in beating down this prin- 
cipie, which ſcems to be a ſpring implanted by nature to 
give motion to all the latent powers of the foul, and is 
always obferved to exert itſelf with the greateſt force in 
the moſt generous diſpoſitions. The men whoſe cha- 
rafters have ſhone the brighteſt among the ancient Ro- 
mans, appear to have been ſtrongly animated by this paſ · 
fion. Cicero, whoſe learning and ſervices to his country 
are ſo well known, was inflamed by it to an extravagant 
degree, and warmly preſſes Lucccius, who was compoſ- 
| E e 3 | _ 
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ing 2 h:fory of thoſe times, to be very particular and 


zealous in relating the ſtory of his conſu.thip; and to 


execute it ſpeedily, that he might have the pleaſure of 
enjoying in his life-time ſome part of the koncur which 
he foreſaw would be paid to his memory. This was the 
ambition of a great mind; but he is faulty in the degree 
of it, and cannot refrain from 1c::ciring the hiſtorian upon 
this cecaſion to neglect the firift laws of hiſtory, and, 
in praiſing him, evcn to exceed the bounds of truth.” 
The yourger Pliny appcars to Lave had the fame paſſion 
for fame, but accompanict with greater chaſteneſs and 
modeſty. His ingenucus manner of owning it to a friend, 
who had prompted him to undertake ſome great work, 
is exquiſitelv beauriful, and raiſes him to a certain 
eur above the imputation of vanity. * 1 muſt confeſs, 
ſays he, © that nothing emploxs my thoughts more than 
© the defire I have of perpetuating my name; which in 
my opinion is a de gu worthy of a man, at leaſt of ſuch 
© 2 one, who being conſci-:us of no guile, is not afraid to 
© be remembercd by poſterity.” | 

I think I ought not to conclude, without intereſting all 

my readers in the ſubject of this difcourſe: I ſhall there- 
fore lay it de wn as a maxim, = though all are not ca- 

able of ſhining in learning or the pouter arts; yet every 
— is capable of excelling in fomething. The foul has 
in this reſpect a certain vegetative power which cannot 
lie wholly idle. If ir is nor laid out and cultivated into 
a regular and beautiful garden, it will of itſelf ſhout up in 
weeds or flowers of a wilder growth. | 8 


No. DLV. SATURDAY, DECEMBER 6. 


Lay the fi ctitious character aſide. 


LL the members of the imaginary ſociety which 
were deſeribed in my firſt papers, having diſap · 
peared one after another, it is high time for the Spec- 
tator himſelf to go off the ſtage. But, now I am to take 
N my 
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my leave, I am under much greater anxiety than I have 
4 for the work of any day ſince I ao k this 
province. It is much more difficult to converſe with 
the world in a real than a perſonated character. That 
might paſs for hum ur in the SpcRator, iich would 
look like arrogance in a writer who ſets his name to his 
work. The fictitious perſon might contemu thoſe who 
diſapproved him, and extol his own performances, with- 
out giving offence. He might aſſume a mock-authority, 
without being looked upon as vain and conceited. The 
praiſcs or cenſures of hunſelf fall only vpon the creature 
of hi: imagination; and if any one fins fault with him, 
the autliar may reply with the philoſopher of old, Thou 
doſt but beat the cafe of Anaxarchus. When I ſpeak 
in my own private ſentiments, I cannot but addreſs my- 
ſelf to my readers in a more ſubmitſive manner, and with 
a juſt grarituile, for the kind reception which they have 
given to theſe daily papers that hve been publithed for 


almoſt the (pace of two years lait paſt. 


F hope the apology I have made as to the licence al- 
I. wable to a 2 character, may excuſe any thing 
which has been ſaid in theſe diſcourſes of the Spectatur 
and his works; but the imputation of the gruſſeſt vanity 
would ſtih dwell upon me, if I did not give ſome account | 
by what means I was enabled to keep up the ſpirit of to 
long and approved a performance. All the papers mark- 
ed with a C, an L, an I, or an O, that is to fay, all the 
papers which I have diſtinguiſhed by any letter in the 
man of whoſe aſſiſtance I formerly boaſted in the preface 


name of the muſe CLIO, were given me by the Gentle- 


and concluding leaf of my Tarkrs. 1 am indeed much 
more proud of his lang continued friendſhip, than I 
mould be of the fame of being thought the author of 
any writings which he him{clf is capable of 1 
I remember when I finiſhed The Tender Hufhand, I 
told him there was nothing I ſo ardently wiſhed, as that 
we might ſome time or other publiſh a work written by 
us both, which ſhould bear the name of The Monu- 


mont, in memory of our fuendſhip. I heartily with 


what I hawe done here, was as honorary to that ſacred 
ame, as Learning, wit, and humanity render thoſe pages 
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which I have taught the reader how to diſtireviſh fer 
his. When the play abovementioned was ]:it acted, 


there were ſo many applauded firokes in it which J had 


from the ſame hand, that I thcught very mcavly of my. 
ſelf that I have never publickly acknowledged them. at. 
ter I have put other friends upon importuring him to 


| liſh dramatick, as well as other writings he has by him, I 
ſhall end what I think I am obliged to ſay on tlus head, 


by giving my reader this hint for the better judging of my 
productions, that the beſt comment upon them would be 


an account when the patron to The Tender Huſband wa 


in England, or abroad. | 

The reader will alſo find fome papers which are 
marked with the letter X, for which he is cbiiged to 
the ingenious Gentleman who diverted the town with 


the epilogue to The Diſtreſſed Mother. I might have 


owned theſe ſeveral papers with the free conſent cf theſe 


Gentleman, who did not write them with a defign of 


being known for the authors. But zs a car did and fin. 


cere behaviour cught to be preferred to ail other cenii- 


derations, ] would not let my heart reproach me with a 
conſciouſneſs of having acquired a praiſe which is not my 
right. | | 

The other aſſiſtances which I have had, have been 
conreyed by letter, ſometimes by whele papers, ard 


other times by Wort hints from unknuwn hands. I harre 


not been able to trace favours of this h ind, with any cer- 
tainty, but to the following names, v hich I place in the 


order wherein ] received the obligation, ti uni the ff 


I am going to name can hardly be mentiened in a lf 
wherein he would not dcferve the precedence. The 
perſcns to whom 1 am to make theſe acknowled:;. ments 
are Mr. Henry Martin, Mr. Pope, Mr. Ifughes, Mr. 
Carey of New-College in Oxford, Mr. Tickellof Queen's 


in the ſame univerſity, Mr. Parnelle, and Mr. Euſden, 


of Trinity in Cambridge. Thus, to ſpeak in the lan- 
nage of my late friend Sir Andrew Freeport, I have 
lanced my accounts "RE my creditors for wit ard 
learning. But as theſe exEellent performances wou!d net 


| have ſcen the light without the means of this paper, I 
may 
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may ftill arrogate to myſelf the merit of their being com- 


municated to the publick. 

I have nothing more to add, but having ſwelled this 
work to five hundred and fifty five papers, they will be 
diſpoſcd into ſeven volumes, four of which are already 
publithed, and the three others in the preſs. It will 
not be demanded of me why I now leave off, though I 
muſt own myſelf obliged to give an account to the town 
of my time hereafter; fince I retire when their parti- 
ality to me is ſo great, that an edition of the former vo- 


lumes of of above nine thouſand each book 
is off, and the tax on each half ſhect has 
brought into the ſta one week with another 


above z0l. a week ariſing from this fingle paper, not- 
withſtanding it at firſt reduced it to leſs than half the 
WWW 
I humbly beſeech the continuance of this inclination 


to favour what I may hereafter produce, and hope I 
have in my occurrences of life taſted ſo deeply of pain 


« RICHARD STEELE. 
« Vas valete & plaudite. Tun. 
The following letter regards an ingenious ſer of Gen- 


temen, who have done me the honous to make me one of 
their ſocicty. 9 


Mr. Spectator, Dec. 4. 1712. 
rh academy of Painting, lately eſtabliſhed in Lon- 
0 don, having done vou and themſeives the honour 


to choole you one of their directors; that _ 
6 hvely 
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* lively art, which before was intitled to your regard as 
a Spectator, has an additional claim to you, and you 
* ſeem to be under a double obligation to take ſome care 
of her intereſts. | 
© The honour of our country is alſo concerned in the 
matter I am going to lav betore you: we (and per- 
* haps other nations as well as we) have a national falſe 
* humility as well as a national vain glory; and though 
ve boaſt ourſelves to excel all the world in things 
* wherein we are outdone abroad, in other things we at- 
„tribute to others a ſuperiority which we ourlclvcs poſe 
* fefs. This is what is done, particularly in che art at 
Portrait or Face-Painting. | 
e 
much for any mortal man to be in full poſſeſſion 
in all its parts; it is enough if any one ſucceed in 
painting faces, hiſtory, battles, landſkips, ſca- pieces, 
fruit, flowers, or duelle, &c. Nay, no man ever was 
excellent in all the branches (though many in num- 
ber) of theſe ſeveral arts, for a diſtinct art I take 
upon me to call every one of thoſe ſeveral kinds of 


6 — 2 one man may be a good landſkip painter, 
but unable to paint a face or a hiſtory tolerably well, 
and ſo of the reſt; one nation may excel in ſome kinds 
of painting, and other kinds may thrive better in other 
« climates. 

Italy may have the preference of all other nations 
for hiſtory-painting; Holland for drolls, and a neat 
« finiſhed manner of working; France for gay, janty, 
« fluttering pictures; and England for portraits: But 
© to give the honour of every one of theſe kinds of 
painting to any one of thoſe nations on account of 
their excellence in any of theſe parts of it, is like ad- 
© judging the prize of heroick, dramatick, lyrick, or bur- 
© leſque poetry, to him who has done well in any one of 
© them. | 

Where there are the greateſt genuiſes, and moſt helps 
and encouragements, it is reaſonable to ſuppoſe an art 


vill arrive to the greateſt perfection: by this rule let 
« us 
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eus conſider our own country with reſpect to face- 


painting. No nation in the world delights ſo much 


| + m having their own, or friends or relations pictures; 


© waether from their national good-nature, or having a 
* a love to painting, and not being enesuraged in the 
« great article of religious pictures, which the purity 
of our worfhip refuſes the free uſe of, or from what- 
© ever other courſe. Our helps are not inferior to thoſe 
© of any other people, but rather they are greater; for 
« what the antique ſtatues and bas reliefs which Italy en- 
« joys are to the hiftory-painters, the beautiful and noble 
faces with which England is confeſſed to abound, are 
to face-painters; and beſides we have the greateſt num- 
© her of the works of the beſt maſters in that kind of 
any people, not without a competent number of thoſe 


FT of the maſt excellent in every other part of painting. 


And for cncouragement, the wealth and generoſity of 


the Envlith nation affords that in ſuch a degree, as 


« artifts have no reaſon tv complain. 
And accordingly in fact face-painting is no where 


 * fo well performed as in England: I know not whether 


© jt has lain in your way to obſerve it, but I have, and 
© pretend to be a tolerable judge. I have teen what is 


done abroad, and can aſſure you, that the honour of 
that branch of painting is juſtly due to us. I | 


© to the judicious obſervers for the truth of what I aſ- 
fert. If foreigners have oftentimes, or even for the 
© moſt part excelled our natives, it ought tu be imputed 
* to the advantages they have met with here, joined to 


their own ingenuity and induftry, nor has any one nation 


« diſtinguiſhed themſelves fo as to raiſe an argument in 


© favour of their country; but it is to be obſerved that 


neither French nor Italian, nor any one of either na- 
tion, notwithſtanding all our prejudices in their favour, 
© have, or ever had, for any conſiderable time, any cha- 


© rafter among us as face - puinters. | 


This honour is due to our own country; and has 


| © been ſo for near an age: fo that inſtead of going to 
| © [raly, or elſewhere, one that deſigns for portruit · paint - 
* ing ought to ſtudy in England. Hither tuch thould 


© come 


come from Holland, France, I „Germany, &c. 
* that intends to practiſe Ar 


© ſhould go to thoſe RD 2 ns Rs perfec- 


* tion. It is faid the bleſſed virgin deſcended from | 


* heaven, to fit to St. Luke; I dare venture affirm, 
„ that if the ſhould defire another Madonna to be paint 
* ed by the life, ſhe would come to England 
* of opinion that your preſent preſident, Sir 


- 
E 


dom, would perform that office better than 


The 


ingenious letters ſigned The Weather Glaſs, with 


' It had not come to my knowledge, when I left of 
the Spectator, that I owe ſeveral excellent ſentiments 


neiler, from his improvement fince he arrived in this | 


" 


an. ts. iv tw 


" na I CR 3 


r reer 


ACTION, a neceſſary * 


A. 


— —-—¼ Britiſh Thea- 
tre 
Actor, abſent, who ſo called by Theophraſtus, N. 541. 
Advice uſually received with reluftance, N. 512. 
— 8 N. 501. — mus, 
Allegories: the reception the — 
meet with from the publick, 
Anatomy; 2 it, N 342. 
Arm (the) called Tully the orator's weapon, N. 541. 
Art, the deſign of it, N. 548. 
Audiener, the groſs of an audience of whom N. $02. 
The vicious taſte of our Engliſh audiences, i 
Auguſtus, his reproof to the Roman — N. 328. 


Authors, their precedency — Aon ad 


2 


1 


B˙ 5 (Sir Francis) his extraordinary learning and parts, 


ſl ug > enjamio) the — uſe he reſolves to make 
66 — 
Beauty, 


INDEX. 


Beauty, the force of it, N. 510. 
Beings, the ſcale of Beings conſidered by the Spectator, N. 


| mT. © dindef ene wh deſcribed and exploded by the | 


Spectator, N. 504. 
Biton . reluaods ned apylied dy the Spee> 


tator, N. 483. 


Body (human) the work of a waagen wiſe and powerful 
Being, N. 543. 


C. 


CALAMITIES net ts . dilingihed from Viings . 


Cane (Mr) the mb cle and eu 
_ te grounds for his bi of the m1 ofthe foul, 


cal rn 528. 

. 

Chaſtity of renown, what, N. 480. 

Children, a multitude of them one of the bleſſings of the mar- 
ried ſtate, N. 500. 


Cicero, the great Roman orator, his extraordinary ſuperſtition, 


N. 505. and defire of glory 
Clarendon (Lord) a westen — N. 485. 
Clubs, the inſtitution and uſe of them, N. 474 


Coffee-houſe debates ſeldom regular, or methodical, N. 476. 


Coffee-houſe liars two forts of them, _= 
Comfort an attendant on patience, No. 50 
Contemplation, the way to the — — PERF $14. 


R nr DPI who has one for her huſband, | 
4 account of his death brought to the | 


Spectator's club, N. 517. His legacies, ibid. 
Country-life, a ſcheme of it, N. 474- 


Country-Wake, a farce, commended by rhe Spectator, * | 


' DAPPERWIT | 


9 99999 399 hp 


< 


* 


„ 


* 


INDEX. 


D. 


DAPPERWIT (Tom) his opinion of matrimony, N. 432. 


recommended by Will Honeycomb to ſuccred him in the 
Spectator's club, 5 30. | 
m— the atheiſt, his behaviour to the Athenians in a ſtorm, 
N. 483. ; | 
Dionyſius, a club-tyrant, N. 508. 
1 the comedian 5 for what commended by the Spectator, 


4 what manner conſidered by the Spectator, N. 487. 
The folly of laying any ſtreſs upon, or drawing conſequences 
from our dreams, 505. The multitude of dreams ſent to 
the Spectator, 524. 5 | | 

Dry (Will) a man of a clear head, but few words, N. 476. 


k. 


MBELLISHERS, what perſons ſo called, N. 527. 
E Epictetus the philoſopher, his advice to dreamers, N. 5 


Epiſtles recommendatory, the injuſtice and abſurdity 38. | 


them, N. 493. 


dhe, wherein differing from methodical diſcourſes, N. 476. 


F. 


FABLES, the great uſefulneſs and antiquity of them, N. 512. 
Fairs for buying and ſelling of women cuſtomary among 
4 rhe * . a 

an the 3 ter o libe rty 7 . 514. | 
— the vanity of them, wherein beneficial, N. 478. A 
repoſitory propoſed to be built for them, ibid. The balance 
of fathions leans on the fide of France, ibid. The evil in- 
, 

Faſhĩonable ſociety (a board of directors o 


the) propoſed, with 
the requiſite qualifications E * members, N. 478. 
| 2 


Fools naturally miſchicvous, N. 486. | 

+ Frankair (Charles) a powerful and ſucceſsful ſpeaker, N. 4 

Freeport (Sir 7) his reſolution to retire | 
N. 


Pom mand addicted to grimace, N. 481. | 
Friendſhip, a neceſſary ingredient in is the married fate, M. 
= Preferred by Spenſer to love and natural affection, 


8. 


G/ 


. but not ba- 

niſhed by virtue, N. 494. 

God, an inſtance of his exuberant goodneſs and mercy, N. 519. 
A Being of infinite perfections, N. 513. 


H. 


| Haun (Mr.) the organ- builder, his — v. 552. 

| Heads, never the wiſer for being bald, N. 497. 
Heraclitus, a remarkable ſaying of his, N. 487. 

Herodotus, wherein condemned by the Spectator, N. 433. 

Hodſon (Tobias) the Cambridge-carrier, the firſt man in Eng- 
land who let out hackney-horſes, N. 50g. His juſtice in his 
employment, and the ſucceſs of it, ibid. 

——.— ih reſolved not to marry without the advice of 
his friends, N. 475. His tranſlation from the French of an 
epigram, written by Martial in k-nour of the beauty of his 
wife Cleopatra, N. 490. His letters to the Spectator, N. 
499, 511. Marrics a country-girl, 530. 

Hope, the folly of it, when miſemployed on temporal objects, 
N. 535. inſtanced in the fable of Alnaſchar the Perſian glaſs- 

man, 


Horace, his recommendatory letter to Claudius Nero in behalf 


of his friend Septimius, N. 493- 
Humanity, 


598 


7 


7 


I Uo! 


* 


7 


INDE K. 
Humanity not regarded by the fine gentlemen of the age, N. 
20 


$20. | 
Hutband, a fond one deſcribed, N. 479. 
Hymen, a revengeful deity, N. 530. 


I. 


EWS, confidered by the Spectator, in relation to their num. 

ber, diſperſion, and adherence to their religion, N. 495 ; and 
the reaſons aſſigned for it, ibid. The veneration paid by them 
to the name ot God, 531. 


Independent miniſter, the behaviour of one at his examination 


ot a ſcholar, who was in election to be admitted into a college 
of which he was governor, N. 494. 8 
Ing ratitude, a vice infcparable from a luſt ſul mind, N. 491. 
Inſtinct, the ſeveral degrees of it in ſeveral different animals, 
N. 519. 1 
Invention, the moſt painful action of the mind, N. 487. 
Juttice, to be efteemed as the frſt quality in one who is in a 
poſt of power and direction, X. 479. 


L. 


AUGHTER, the diſtinguiſhing faculty in man, N. 494. 
Learning highly neceiſary to a man of fortune, N. 506. 
Leo X. a great lover of buffoons and coxcombs, N. 497. In 
what manner reproved for it by a prieit, i⸗ id. 


Letters to the SpeEtator ; from J. R. complaining of his neigh- 


bours, and the turn of their converſation in the country, N. 
474. From Dulcibella Thankley, who wants a direction to 
Mr. Campbell, the dumb fortune teller, il d. From B. D. 
deſiring the Spectator's advice in a weighty affair, 476. 
From — containing a deſcription of his garden, 477. 
From A. B. with a difſertation on faſhions, and a propoſal 
for a building for the uſe of them, 478. From Monheur | 
Chezluy to Pharamond, 480. To the Spectator from 
a clerk to a lawyer, ibid. From — being a lady married 
ro 2 cot-quean, 482. From with a diſſertation on 
From containing reflections on the 


| — 4 * . From a 


Ff 3 


\ 


* 


INDEX. 


handſome black man, two pair of ſtairs in the Paper Build- 
ings in the Temple, who rivals a handſome fair man up one 
pair of ſtaits in the fame building, 485. From Robin 
Shorter, with a poltſ-ript, ibid. From with an ac- 
count of the unmarried henpecked, and a vindication of the 
married, 486. From with an epigram on the Spec- 
tator by Mr. Tate, 488. From with ſome reflexions 
on the ocean, confidered both in a calm and a ftorm, and a 
divine ode on that occaſion, 489. From Matilda Mohair, at 
Tunbridge, complaining of the diſregard the meets with, on 
account of her ſtrict virtue, from the men who take more 
notice f the romps and coquettes than the rigids, 492. 
From T. B. complaining of the bel. aviour of fome fathers 
towards tbr eldeſt ſons, 436. From R:chael Shoeſtring, 
Sarah Trice, an humble fervant unknown, and Alice Bluo- 


garter, in anſwer to that from Matilda Mohair, who is with 


child, and has crooked legs, ibid. From Moſes Grecnbag, 
the lawyer, giving an account of ſome new rothers of the 
whip, who have chambers in the Temple, 498. From Will 
Honey comb, with his Dream, intended for a Spectator, 499. 
From Fhilogamus in commendation of the married ſtate, 
500 From Ralph Wonder, complaining of the behaviour 
of an unknown lady at the pariſh church ncar the Bridge, 
503. From Titus Trophonius, an interpreter of dreams, 

- From complaining of the oppreſſion and in- 
juſtice obſerved in the rules of all clubs and mectings, 508. 
From Hezckiah Thrift, containing a diſcourſe on trade, 509. 
From Will Honeycomb, occafioned by two ftori-s he had net 


with relating to a fale of women in Pertia and China, 512. 


From the Spectator's clergyman, being a thought in fick- 
neſs, 513. From with a viſion of Painaſſus, 514. 
From with two incloſed, one from a celebrated town- 
coquette to her friend newly married in the country, and her 
friend's anſwer, 515. From Ed. Biſcuit, Sir Roger de Co- 
verley's butler, with an account of his maſter's death, 517. 
From condoling with him on Sir Roger's death, with 


ſome rematkable epitaphs, 518. From Tom T weer, on phy- 


ſiognomy, &c. ibid. From F. J. a widowcr, with ſome 
thoughts on a man's behaviour in that condition, 520. 
From a great enemy to public report, 521. From 
T. W. a man of prudence, to his miſtreſs, 522. To the 
Spectator, from B. T. a ſincere lover, to the ſame, ibid. 
From dated from Glaſgow in Scotland, with a viſion, 


524. From Pliny to his wife's aunt Hiſpulla, 525. From 


INDEX. 


| Moſes Greenbag to the Spectator, with a farther account of 
ſome gentlemen- brothers of the whip, 526. From Phila. 
gnotes, giving an account of the ill effects of the viſit he paid 


to a female marricd relation, 527, From who had 
made his miſtreſs a preſent of a tan, with a copy of verſes on 
that occaſion, ibid. From Rachel Welladay, a virgin of 
_ twenty-three, with a heavy complaint againſt the men, 528. 
From Will Honeycomb lately marricd to a country girl, who 
has no portion, but a great deal of virtue, 5 30. From Mr. 
Pope, on the verſes ſpoken by the Emperor Adrian upon his 
death- bed, 32. Fiom Duficreraſtus, whoſe parents will not 
let bim chobſe a wife for him{clf, 333. From Penance 
Cruel, complaining of the behaviour of perſons who travell- 
ed with her in 2 ſtage-coach out of Eſſex to London, il id. 
From Sharlot Wealthy, ſetting fuuth the hard cafe of fuch 
women as are beautics and fortunes, 534. From Abraham 
Dapperwit, with the Spectator's anſwer, ibid. From Jeremy 
Comfit, a grocer, who is in hopes of growing rich by loſing 
his cuttomers, ibid. From Lucinda Parley a coffee-houſe 
idol, ibid. From C. B. recommending knotting as a proper 
amuſcment tov the bcaus, 536. From a ſhoeing- 
horn, il id. From Relicta Lovely, a wid w, 539. From 
Euſtace, in love with a lady of eighteen, whoſe parents thir K 
her too young to marry by three ycars, ibid. From 
complaining of a young divine, who murdered Archbiſhop 
Tillotſon's ſermon upon evil ſpeaking, ibid. From 
with a ſhort critique on Spenſer, 540. From Philo-Spec, 
who apprehends a diſſulut ion of the Spectator's club, and the 
ill coniequences of it, 542. From Captain Sentry, lately 
come to the poiſe ſſion of Sir Roger de Coverley's eſtate, 544. 
Frum the Empcror of China to the Pope, 545. From W. C. 
to the Spectator, in commend: tion of a gencrous benefactor, 
546 ; from Charles Eaſy, ſetting forth the ſovereign uſe of 
the Spectators in ſeveral remarkable inſtances, 547. Frum 
— poetical juſt ice, 548. From Sir Andrew Fre 
pit, who is retiring from butineſs, 549. From Philonicus, 
a litigious gentleman, complaining of fore unpolite law- 
terms, 551. From T. F. G. S. J. T. E. T. m commenda- 
tion ot the Spectator, 553. . 
London, (Mr.) the gardener, an heroick poet, N. 477 
Love, the capriciouſneſs of it, N. 475, The romantick ſtyle in 
which it is made, 479. A nice and fickle pafſ.on, gob. A 
methud propoſcd to preſerve it alive after marriage, icad, : 
3 Lying, 


* 


INDE Xx. 


\ Lying, the malignity of it, N. 507. Party lying, the preva- 


lency of it, ibid. | 
Ly „his character, N. 522. 


MXN, by what chiefly diſtinguiſhed from all other creatures, 
N. 494. Suffers more from imaginary than real evils, 

50 5. His ſubjection to the female ſex, 510. Wonderful in 
his nature, 519. . 

Married condition rarely unhappy, but from want of judgment 
or temper in the huſband, N. 479. The advantages of it 
preferable to a fingie ſtate, ibid. & co. Termed purgatory 
by Tom Dapperwit, 482. The excellence of its inſtitution, 
490. The plcaſure and uneaſineſs of married perſons, to 
what imputed, 506. The foundation of community, 522. 
For what reaſon liable to ſo much ridicule, ibid. Sonic fur- 
ther thoughts of the Spectator on that ſubject, 525. 

Matter the bafis of animals, N. 519. 

Men of the town rarely make gocd huſbands, N 522. 

Method, the want of it, in whom only ſupportable, N. 476. 


The uſe and neceſſity of it in writings, d. Seldom found | 


in coffee-houſe debates, il id. 
Mind (human) the wonderful nature of it, N. 554. 
Misfortunes, our judgments upon them reproved, N. 483. 
Modeſty an unneceſſary virtue in the profeſſors of the law, 484. 
The ſentiments entertained of it by the ancients, id. Rui 
recommended to the modeſt man by the Spe ctator, wid. 
Moorfields, by whom reſorted to, N. 505. | 


Mortcux (Peter) dedicates his poem on tea to the Spectator, N. 


552. 
N. 


NEMESIS, an old maid, a great diſcoverer of judgment, N. 
| * 
ASSION relieved by itſelf, N 5; 
P —— of it N. 514. | : 
Patience, an allegorical diſcourſe upon it, N. 501. 


ww wy wv 72 


s 


| — for what 
Pope (Mr.) his miſcellany commend- 4 — N. 
| Praiſe when changed into fame, N. 5 2 mY 


INDEX. 
Philips . N. 


Pifftrarus, the Athenian tyrant, his generous behaviour on a 
particular occafion, N. 527. 
Pluto, his deſcription of the ſupreme Being, N. 507. 


Players, wherein to be condemned, N. 502. The precedency 
ſettled among them. 529 , 


Pliny : he fiations of e fine ſpeaker 3c according 
to that author, N 7 qualifetons of » foe aunt Hiſpul- 


Ia, 525- 


reproved by the Spectator. N 483. 


1. 
PrediQtion, the many arts of it I} 4 among the vulgar, N. 
505. 


6 ILLIOREE N. 480. 


Pronunciation neceſſary to an orator, N. 541. by Ge 


Punning, by whom alfeſted, N. 504. 
Punſters, their talents, N. 504. 
Puzzle (Tom) a moſt eminent jmmerhodical abr . 476. 


R. 


RALEIGH (Sir Williar) bis opinion of womankind, N. 
Religion, a moroſe melancholy tchaviour, which is ob erv- 

ed in ſeveral preciſe profeſſors of it, 1c prewed by the — 
tor, N. 494. The true ſpirit of it not only compoles, but 
chears the ſoul, wid. . ä | 

Repoſitory for tathions, 2 ing prop ri A 
437. "The uſefulneſs of it, ibid. 

Rhynſault, the unjuſt governor, in what manner puniſhed by 
Charles Duke of Burgundy, his ſovereign, N. 497. 

Romans: an inftance of the gencral good underſtanding of the 
ancient Romans, N. 502. 


arte (Mr) is propua for 3 new pai of globes, N. 552. 
s 


SENSE, ie does Heres of & in Br Gene vent Gd 
cies of 1 N. 519. OR 


INDEX. 


LY Sentry (Captain) takes poſſeſſion of bis uncle Sir Roger de Co- 


— 8 eſtate, N. 517. * mY 
ing-horns, who, and by whom employed, 
Sickneſs, a thought | on it, N. 513. $ 


Sly (John) the tobacconiſt, his repreſentation to the Spectator, 
N. 532. His minute, 534. 


Socrates, head of the ſect of the hen-peck'd, N. 479. His do- 


meſtics, what, 486. The effect of a diſcourſe of his own 
marriage had with his audience, 


Soul, ay cf Þ cubs bs inks w — 


487. 

Sparkiſh (Will) a modiſh huſband, N. 479. 

Spectator, his account of a coffce-houſe debate, relating to the 
difference between count Rechteren and Monſieur Meſnager, 
N. 481. The different ſenſe of his readers upon the riſe of 
his paper, and the Spectator's propoſals upon it, key . 


obſervations on our modern poems, 523. 
The effects of his diſcourſes on marriage, "0 aye 


tion to J. Sly, haberdaſher of hats, and 2 526. 
The different — of his readers concerning his ſpecu- 


lations, 542. His reaſons for often caſting his thoughts into 

a letter, ibid. His project for the forming a new club, 550. 

VVifits Mr. Motteux's warehouſes, 552. The great concern 
the city is in upon his deſign of laying down his paper, 353. 
He takes his leave of the town, 555. 

Squires (rural) their want of learning, N. 529. 

Stripes, the uſe of them on N. 58 wives, N. 479. 

Surpriſe, the life of ſtories, 


Swingers 1 fer of familiar romps at Tunbridge — 


7. 


FERENCE, the spe, obſervation on one of his i play 


Thrath & (win and his wife, an inſipid * N. 522. 
Tickell (Mr.) his verſes to the Spectator, N. 532. 

Titles, the fignificancy and abuſe of them, N. 480. 

Tom Truſty, a tender huſband, and careful father, N. 479. 


493- 
Travellers, the generality of them exploded, N. 474. 
Truth, the excellence of it, N. 507. 
Turner (Sir William) his excellent maxim, N. 509. 


Tyrants, why ſo called, N. 508. 


” (Jack) his recommendatory letter in behalf of a ſervant, 


— r — 


— — — — 
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Women greater tyrants to their lovers, p FREY N. 486. 


6 
| 


INDEX. 


V. 


WINCH, Leonardo, his many accompliſhments, and remarkable 
circumſtance at his death, N. 5 54. 


Virtue, the uſe of it in our afiions, x. 520. 


W. 


WEALTH, the father of love, N. | 
Wedlock, the ſtate of it ridiculed by the town-witlings, 


N. 
Wife "ati bios cons: bs arms, MK 490. 
Winter-gardens recommended, and deſcribed, N. 477. 
William III. "as of Saghad, compend wid the Fainch | 
king, N. 51 
Wile (Nr.) gardener, an heroic poet, N. 477. 
h — — 
A | 
Wie inks. the fund fancies of them, N. 504. Wits ought 
not to pretend to be rich, N. 50g. 
Wives, perverſe, how to be managed, N. 4 an 


ved for their negle& of dreſs after they are married, 
Their wonderful influence upon the other ſex, N. 510. 
World of matter, and life, confidered by the . 529- 
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